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TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. CHOCOLAT MENIER. 
ESTE: (ENING SIMEON Mo. ¢30 (MANUFACTURED ONLY IN FRANCE.) 
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YY, ANNUAL CONSUMPTION 
80, BERNERS EN TISTS “% et eae 
CHARING CROSS RAILWAY STATION), 1 op Airy pet ry BeBe 


tented and original improvements comprise the following among man Set nn o . 

“| Lares entire —— Mom pvt & or eporetion of any kind; a ae cuauied 74 honest com: tition 4 unadulterated, hig ly nutritious, 

ity. softness, and congeniality to the month, however | 20d pure. Sold in 4 1b. packets. Also, especially manu- 

tender the os or ing teeth; mastication and articulation so perfect, as to be } factured for eating as ordinary sweetmeats or at dessert, 

Eitsare dlopinaed with; the utmost support laailorded to the rematiag navurel tecth by « com 

are dis) with; the utmost su forde the remaining na eet a com- s 

plete ayetens of suction; they are cheer. more durable, and natural than any —_ uf juced. Wholesale, MENTER, 23, Henrietta Btreet, 
‘eeth. frm 5s.; sets from five to thirty guineas. Consultation free. For the efficacy, utility, Covent Garden, London 
and success of their system, vide Lancet. Only London establishments, 30, Berners Street, ’ 


Oxford street, and 448, Strand, opaceye Charing Cross Railway Station ibserve’, to prevent 
mistakes, the oldest d, and no ion with any of the.same name. RETAIL, BY ALL ResPECTABLE Houses. 
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ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
CONTAIN NO PHOSPHORUS: 


LICHT ONLY on THE BOX 
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Sold by Grocers, CHEMISTS: /RONMONCERS: 
CHANDLERS. STATIONERS &C.EVERYWHERE. 


WHITECHAPEL ROAD; LONDON; E. 








Manufacturers to the Queen, 


WM. POLSON & CO.’S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR, @ 


For Custards, Puddings, Blanc Mange, &c. 


Remarkable for its purity and sweetness of flavour. 


Dr. Lancaster says—‘‘I am so well pleased with your Corn Flour, that I have given directions for its use 
in my own family,” 


Purchasers are requested to note that every 
packet of this GENUINE article bears the } fH Vp 4, Ke 
Autograph of our firm, ae: > 
Paisley, and 48, Half Moon Street, London, E.C. 


THE “SINGER” NEW NOISELESS 
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FAMILY ACHINES. 


These Machines combine all the latest improvements, and ARE NOW ON EXHIBITION, FOR THE FIRST TIME, being an improve- 


ment upon SincEer’s CELEBRATED “ LeTrER A” FamiLy SEWING MACHINE. 

This NEW FAMILY MACHINE is beautiful in appearance and finish, incomparable in the simplicity of its construction, VERY 
RAPID, and yet NOISELESS in OPERATION, and the most thoroughly ected hine yet introduced to the public. It is furnished 
with a PATENT TUCK MARKER, and other novel accessories for the family, sea: , tailor, manufacturers of shirt collars, shirts, cloaks, 
mantles, children’s clothing, caps, corsets, linen and silk goods, umbrellas, parasols, &c, 


Purchasers desirous of securing the latest improvements and best Machines yet brought out, shovld not fail to see them. Catalogues Post-free. 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of the world-renowned SINGER SEWING MACHINES. 

CHIEF OFFICE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
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STRAHAN & COS 


Magazine - Advertiser 


FOR IRELAND. 


TO ADVERTISERS IN IRELAND.—All Advertisements and Bills for the Irish 


Greulation of Strahan § Co.'s Magazines, should be forwarded to Mr. Robert Y. Moffat, 
6 DOlier Street, Dublin, by the 20th of each month. 


THE DUBLIN TRACTS. 


ge 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


Two-Page Tracts, 32 for 1d.| 100 for3d.| 1000 for 2s. 3d. 
four-page ., 16 ajo 2 — 4s, 6d. 


Hight-page lai — ini — . & 


Twelve-page ,, ld.| — %| — 18s. 
20 to 24-page .,, 1d.| ——Qs. 6d. 
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To purchasers of Ten Shillings’ worth and upwards, at the above 
prices, a discount of 25 per cent. is allowed. 


“The following Lance AssorTep Packers, containing 18s. 4d. 
“Worth at the above prices, are kept ready. 


. PRICE 10s, NETT. 

Packet No. 1, contains Tracts only, for General Distribution. 

Packet No. 2, contains Tracts and Small Books for General Distri- 
ee bution. 


“Packet No. 3, contains a general assortment of Tracts and Small Books 
© for General Distribution, Books for Children, Tracts for Believers, 
| Leaflets, Text and Hymn Cards, &c., &c. 


le Packet, containing an assortment of all Tracts, Small Books, 
_ Leaflets, &c., published. 


The Tracts, Books, Leaflets, and other Publications of the 


Tract Repository, may be obtained, by order, of any 
ller. 


= Catatocuss, with Specimens, of the most recent Publica- 
8, will be sent to Tract Distributors, free, on application to 
& Manacer, 10 D’Ourer Street, Dusiin. 


Spmall quantities may be had direct from the Publishers, by sending at 
State of Fourpence extra for the postage of every Shilling’s worth 
Hered at the above prices, viz.—l1s. 4d. for 100 Eight pages; 8d. for 


) Four pages; 4d. for 100 Two pages. Sample Packets, Price 1s, ; 
by Post, 1s. 4d. 
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Contents of Magazines for January, 1867, 


GOOD WORDS. 
Epitep sy NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


Sizpence Monthly, Illustrated. 

1, GUILD COURT: A LONDON STORY. By | 5. THE STARLING. Bythe Editor. Withan 
George MacDonald, Author of “‘ David Elgin- | Illustration. Chapter 1. —Adam Meroer, 
brod,” “Alec Forbes,” &c. With an Illus- Poacher and Soldier. 2.—The Elder and 
tration. Chapter 1.—The Walk to the his Starling. 

Counting House. 2.—The Invalid Mother. | 6. HISTORY OF A MIRACLE. By Principal 
3.—Expostulation. 4.—Guild Court. ulloch. 


vem. | 7- THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. By sir 
2. BER 14, 1906. By Hoy 0. Pritchard, MLA. ..: oe Rg Rae on of Natural 
y we ——- > en LiIOsOopay, niversity 0 aszow. 
a amanccacats 8. THE lL AST AUSTRL AN WHO LEFT 
° iN. nthony Trollope. 
: bc - Ringe REQUIRED BY GOD. By the | 9, IN KING ARTHUR’S LAND: 5 | WEEK’S 


| STUDY OF CORNISH LIFE. By the 
4. MORE ABOUT THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
By the Dean of Canterbury. | With Llustrations from Photographs. 


*,* The Volume for 1866 is now ready, in handsome binding, price 7s. 6d. 


THE ARGOSY, 


SO Magazine of Tales, Trabels, Essays, and Poems. 
Sixpence Monthly, Iilustrated. 
1. THE HISTORY OF ROBERT FALCONER. | 5. SMALL TALK AND VERY SMALL TALK. 








With an Illustration. Chapter 6.—Robert By Captain Lonsdale Hale, R.E. 
to the Rescue! 7.—The Angel Unawares. | 6. THE “MARY JANE’S” "FORECASTLE: 
8.—A Discovery. 9.—Another Discovery. A Seaman’s Experiences. 


w 


10.—Private Interviews. A TOUR — AN UMBRELLA. By 


. HAFIZ.|\By E. H. Palmer, M.A. J. H. 8. Eso . 

8. ON RELATIONS WITH RELATIONS. B 
MY LOVE. By Margaret Brown. Julia aati tg 7 
OVER THE COL DU ——. By the late | 9. SHOEMAKER’S VILLAGE. By Henry 
T. Herbert Barker, M.D., F.R Holbeach. Chapters 5, 6, 7. 


*,* The ARGOSY for mie can now be had complete in one Volume, price 7s. 64, 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
Epitep sy THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
Sevenpence Monthly, Illustrated. 
1.THE HUGUENOT FAMILY IN THE, 8. HOW TO USE THE EPISTLES. By the 


eon 








ENGLISH VILLAGE. By the Author of Dean of Canterbury. I. Introductory. 
“ Citoyenne soe sgl &c. With an Il-| 9. LUTHER THE SINGER. Chapter2. By 
lustration. Chapter 10.—The Rolles of the the Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 
Castle. 11.—Lady Rolle’s Advances to the | bourhood.” 
Methodists. 10. THE METAPHORS OF ST. PAUL. By 
2, STAR SHOWERS IN SCRIPTURE TIMES. J. 8. Howson, D.D. Chapter 2.—The Clas- 
By the Rev. Robert Hunter, M.A. sical Architecture. 
3. STUDIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. | 11. PROVISION FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


By the Editor. Lg ELIEZER THE PAT- | 12. THE LAWYER’S OPPORTUNITIES OF 
TERN SERVAN DOING GOOD. By Andrew Whitgift. 
LOVEST THOU Mi? By the Rey. A. W. | 13. THE MISSION OF THE TWELVE. By 

Thorold, M.A. William Hanna, D.D. ive, 

. THE SEVEN CONSCIENCES, WITH | 14. QUIET AND STORM. By Elipsis. 
CASES IN POINT. By John De Liefde. | 15. RICHARD WHATELY. Second Paper. 
Ill. AN ERRING CONSCIENCE 16. FOUNDERED AT SEA. 

= MARTYR. I. By W. L. Alexander, 17. A MIDNIGHT DAWN. By Dora Greenwell. 


18, NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE 
THE “HOLY GHOST, — of a Sermon WV. 
heard in the Black Fores 


*,* he Volume for 1866 is now ready, price 8s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Cheologicul, Piterarp, and Social. 
Half-a-Crown Monthly. 


1. ROBERT BROWNING. I. 5. THE ZEND-AVESTA. By the Archdeacon 
. MONETARY CONVENTIONS AND ENG- of Bedford. 
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LISH COINAGE. By the Dean of Ely. 6. ORISSA. By the Rev. H. 8S. FAGAN, M.A. 
3. THE ORDINANCE OF PREACHING. By |7. STANDING BEFORE THE LORD'S 
the Rev. J. B. Mayor, M.A. TABLE. By the Rev. T. F. Simmons, M.A 
4. POPULAR GEOLOGY. By the Rev. J. | 8. NOTICES oF BOOKS. 
Mitchinson, D.C.L. 


Srrauan & Co., 56 Lupeare Hitt, Lonpon, anp 6 D’Oxier St., Dupuin 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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Single Copy, Stamped, 6d.] [Annual Subscription, 3s. 6d. 
Ohe Irish Geelesixsticul Gazette, 


MONTHLY REPERTORY OF MISCELLANEOUS CHURCH NEWS, 


Circulates amongst the Clergy and members of the Church of England and Ireland 
throughout the United Kingdom. Is the recognised medium of intercommunication 
between the Clergy; and gives ecclesiastical intelligence, proceedings of religious 
Societies, explains legal difficulties with respect to ecclesiastical law, and contains 
able reviews upon the current literature of the day, &c. 

A copy of the Gazerre, with scale of charges for Advertisements, forwarded on 
receipt of six stamps. 

PROPRIETOR and PusuisHer, Mr. Jas. Cuares, 61 Middle Abbey St., Dublin. 


THE IRISH CHURCH DIRECTORY, 
COMPILED BY JAMES CHARLES, 


Price 3s. 6d.; Post Free when the price accompanies the order. 


Containing an Alphabetical List of the Clergy of Ireland, with their Post Towns ; 

the Gross and Net value and area of every Benefice, and ‘of the Dignities ; a com - 

plete analysis of the Census; Information concerning the University of Dublin ; ; 

certain forms useful to the Clergy and Candidates for. Holy Orders; particulars of 

the Public Departments, Educational and other Institutions connected with the 

Church; together with a Calendar, and a variety of other useful information. 
Dublin: James Cuarues, 61 Middle Abbey Street. 


PAK WAVYRRE 
COPY-BOOKS. 


LIST OF COPIES. 











1 Initiatory Lessons. 7 Half-Text and Small. 

2 Combination of Letters. PRICE 8 Small Hand. 

8 Introduction to Text. 9 Text, Half-Text, and Small. 
4 Text and Capitals. Od. 10 Letter Addresses. 

5 Text and Half-Text. 11 Ladies’ Angular Hand. 

6 Half-Text. EACH. 16 Finishing Set Small Hand. 


Tuer are the best and cheapest Copy-Books selling at Two-pence that 
have ever come under our notice.—Zhe Bookseller. 


THE WAVERLEY PEN, 
1s. per Box. By Post, 1s. 2d. 


Tue Wavenrtey is the best Pen we have ever tried. By an arrange- 
ment of the point, it almost makes the hand run after it, so facile so 
pleasant is it.—Greenock Herald. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
6 D'OLIER STREET, DUBLIN, 
AND AT LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 





This day is Published, 12mo. Boards, price 2s., or Cloth Extra, Price 2s. 6d., 


A WREATH OF SHAMROCKS: 
Poems, Ballads, and Legends. 


BY JOHN K. CASEY. (LE O.) 


ROBERT 8. M‘GEE, 35 LOWER SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN 


Next the General Post Office 
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Mr. Butt’s Tracts on Land Tenure :— 


I.—Land Tenure in Ireland: A Plea for the Celtic Race, 
3rd Edition, with a Preface, answering some objections that 
have been made. 1s.; by Post, 1s. 2d. 

IIl.—Fixity of Tenure. Heads of a Suggested Legislative 
Enactment, with an Introduction and Notes; to which are 
added Queries proposed for the consideration of all who desire 
to solve the problem of Ireland’s Social Condition. 64d. ; by 
Post, 7d. 


ItI.—The Irish Querist: A Series of Questions Proposed 
for the Consideration of all who desire to solve the Problem 
of Ireland’s Social Condition. 6d.; by Post, 7d. 

IV.—Landlord Right without Tenant Wrong; A 
Letter to Lord Lifford ; with Remarks on the Publications of 
Lord Dufferin and Lord Rosse. 1s.; by Post, 1s. 2d. 





Ireland ; Her Present Conprtion—its Causes and its Remedies. Med. 
8vo. 1s.; by Post, 1s. 2d. 


The Auditor’s Address to the College Historical §o- 
ciety, on International Policy. 3rd Edition, 6d. ; by Post, 7d. 





Falconer’s Railway Guides for Ireland :— 
Large Guide, (with Map, and Notes for Tourists,) 3d. 
Official Pocket Guide, oe as id. 





The above to be had from all Booksellers, and 
J. FALCONER, 53 UPPER SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
In One Volume, Cloth Elegant, Gilt Edges, ites de: tik peat fore 


MELODIES OF ZION: 


A Tune Book containing the Tunes for the Hymns in the ‘‘ TIMES OF 
REFRESHING” and ‘SONGS OF ZION” Hymn Books. 





ARRANGED FOR FOUR VOICES. 
“Tue collection of Tunes contained in this Volume has been made with the 
design of supplying a want known to exist in places where the ‘Tres oF 
Rerresuine’ and ‘Sones or Zion’ Hymn Books are used. Several of the 
most beautiful Hymns in these books have hitherto been passed over because no 
‘tune has been known that will measure their peculiar metres. Our endeavour 
has been— 


“1. To supply tunes that are melodious. 


“2. Having made a sweet and simple melody our first object, then to arrange 
the harmony so that each part may be as smooth and melodious as possible. 


“3. To set the tunes in such keys as will keep the highest note within the 
range of most voices.” —Prerace. 


LONDON: MORGAN & CHASE, 38 LUDGATE HILL. 
And may be ordered of any Bookseller. 
S0LD ALSO AT THE DUBLIN TRACT REPOSITORY, 10 D’OLIER ST., DUBLIN. 
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THE CITY OF GLASGOW 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, £600,000. EXISTING ASSURANCES, £3,104,000. REVENUE, £120,000. 


Accumulated Funds, upwards of Half-a-Million. 

THIS COMPANY offers to the Public the combined advantages of Perfect Security, 
Moderate Premiums, Liberal Participation in Profits, and Great 
Freedom in respect of Foreign Residence and Travel ; and has powers 
under Special Act of Parliament, which simplify discharge of claims in event 
of Assured dying abroad. 














New 


Policies | 
Progress of the Business. | sued, | Sums Assured. | premiums, 


Issued. | 











Average of the five years . 1855—1859 ...... 396 | £227,612 £6,200 
Average of the five years - 1860—1864 ...... 404 274,522 9,329 
Year ending 20th January . ‘fede eRe 563 360,032 12,097 
Year ending 20th January, 1866 ...... 7138 | 402,488 | 18,461 











LONDON OFFICE—12, KING WILLIAM STREET 
‘ISTUIS CNVIZUONISAM ‘SS—HOIAAO NITEAC 


The year just ended—20th January, 1867—has been the most prosperous in the history of the Company. 





GLASGOW—40, ST. VINCENT PLACE. EDINBURGH—21, ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 


| Baa Vass | 
PERFECTLY. ADAPTED 


BY THE VISOMETER. 


N INSTRUMENT for ascertaining the Focal Length of each eye—these very frequently varying materially in power— 
with the view of fitting them accurately with Spectacles or Eye-Glasses, so as to preserve the blessing of sight even to extreme old age. 
From Sir Davip Brewster, K.H., F.R.S., Principal of the University of Edinburgh, one of the Eight Associates of the Institute of 
Trance.—‘‘ I have seen and examined Mr. SaLom’s apparatus for ascertaining the focal length of each eye, with the view of fitting them 
mith suitable Spectacles or Eye-Glasses, and there can be no doubt that it is well adapted for these purposes.—D. BREWSTER.” 
Price Lists GRATIS. Prices VERY MODERATE. 


+ SALOM & CO., 137, Regent Street, London, W.; and 98, Princes St., Edinburgh. Established 1829. 














THE CORPORATION OF THE 


Scottish Provident Institution, 


6, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


« ‘TS ADVANTAGES, as compared with other Offices, are— 
A greatly larger original Assurance for the same Premium, and eventually, to good Lives, as large 
additions as where the ordinary high rate of Premium is charged. 
—_—~——— 
‘ EXAMPLES OF ANNUAL PREMIUM FOR ASSURANCE OF £100 AT DEATH (WITH PROFITS). 
he Age 25. Age 30.* Age 35. | Age 40. Age 45. Age 50. 


oF | 


" £118 0 £2 16! £2 610 £214 9 | £359 | £4417 


no * Thus a person of 30 may secure £1000 at death (with profits) for a yearly premium of £20 15s., which in the other Scottish Mutual 
ur “ Offices would assure £800 only. Reports and full Tables, &c., on application. 
———+-— 
é Sove 16,000 Policiesissued. Subsisting Assurances, 5} Millions. Annual Revenue, £210,000. 
Accumulated Fund, above a Million and a quarter. 
































(‘ommonly called Errs’s Homaoraruic Cocoa, as being prepared and introduced by Jas. Epps, 
he . the Homeopathic Chemist first established in England.) 


. BREAKFAST: 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


The very agreeable character of this preparation has rendered it a general favourite. For 
breakfast no other beverage is equally invigorating and grateful. 


























he Biitor of Tax Sunpay Macazine, while deeply grateful for the kind tone that characterizes the numberless letters addressed to him, begs to intimate that he 
ag cannot undertake to answer them all, nor to be responsible for the return of the MSS. forwarded by volunteer writer 8. 
'e* All Communications respecting the insertion of Advertisementsto be addressed to Messrs. Ross & Co., 7, Burleigh Street, Strand, London, 
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CO-OPERATION APPLIED TO THE COLONIES. 


Che Jamavca Commercial Agency Company 


LIMITED.——-SHARES £2 EACH. 
Deposit on Application Five Shillings per share, and on Allotment Five Shillings per Share. The remainder by 
Calls of Five Shillings per Share, until the whole be called up. 


DIRECTORS. 
Lorp Atrrep §. Cuurcartt, Rutland Gate, London—Chairman. E. B. Unperutit, Esq., LL. D., Hampstead, London. 
Tomas HuaHeEs, .» M.P., Park Street, ae Chairman. | JosepH Wooptn, Esq., Anerley, Surrey. Managing 
P. A. Payor, Esq., M.P., Aubrey House, Notting Hill. J. H. Estcourt, Usq., 8, Fmch Lane, Londen, B.C. } Directors. 





BANKERS—East Lonpon Bank Lasrrep, Cornhill, E.C. OFFICES—S, Fixcu Lanz, Lonvox, E.C. 
(See article in Good Words for October, 1866, by J. M. Ludlow, Esq., page 672.) 
This Company has been formed for the purpose of collecting in and exporting from Jamaica, the prod of the small freeholders, and 
importing British and other goods into the Island, and the sale thereof respectively. 
The Company will.receive consignments of every kind of produce, and execute orders for goods, whether for members of the Company 
or others, and will purchase such small lots of produce as may not be large enough for ———- pay og 
The principal staples of the Island consist of Coffee, Ginger, Pimento, Logwood, Sugar, and Cotton, all articles commanding a ready 
ot. 


sale in the British Mark 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
Ist. Out of gross profits, £6 per cent. will be appropriated for interest on paid-up Capital. 
2nd. One-third of net profits amongst Shareholders, as profits on paid-up capital ; and the remainder amongst SharehoKers, consigning 
produce to the Company, or purchasing goods from or through it, in proportion to the amount of their respective consignments 
or sales, orders or purchases. 

It is hoped that the Company will afford a most valuable medium for introducing improved implements, maehinery, and methods 
of agriculture into the Island, and that whilst the Company is helping those who are already helping themselves, there is the fairest prospect 
of a steady and r tive busi 

Further information may be obtained of J. H. Ee RT, Eeq., Managing Director, at the Oflices of the Company, where Prospectuses 
may be obtained, and the Articles of A jation inspected. 


orsors, SER comme ~=— | SUPERIOR EASY CHAIRS. 




















METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. MESSRS. T. H. FILMER & SON 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. einai on 


attemtion to their 
celebrated Easy 
Cnarrs, which with 
their stock of su- 
berior Furyircre 
(the largest in the 
Kingdom), may be 
seen at their old- 
established Factory 
and Show Rooms, 
A \\ 81, 32, and 38, Ber- 
\ ners Street, Oxford 


eo treet, and 34 and 


585, Charles St., W. 


















JOSEPH GILLOTT 
EGS to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Insti- 
tutions, and the Public generally, that, by a novel application 
of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, he has introduced 
@ NEW SERIES Of his uscful productions, which, for EXCELLENCE oF 
TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, 
must ensure universal approbation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
and they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, with label 
outside, and the facsimile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
introduced his WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, which 
are especially adapted to their use, bemg of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable fer the 
various kinds of Writing taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers aud Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Gramam Srreer, 
BrrMincHaM; at 91, Jonw Sraerer, New York; and at 37, Grace- 





CHURCH STREET, LONDON. PLLUsTRATED 
Caravocurs Post 





BUSSEY, Smee _C0.| vouNG’s PATENT PARAFFIN OIL. 


PORTMANTEAUS, TRUNKS, & BAGS, [T° si'spcuiy ie youscs rakirtin on. ‘Gucutel 
(The excellent quality amd low in cities sitio perfectly safe. No accident during 16 years’ trial. Sold everywhere. 
we! own. 


FIELD, MARINE, & OPERA GLASSES, YOUNG’S HARD PARAFFIN CANDLES. 


7 , EAUTIFUL, Transparent, and highly - illuminating. 
Imported direct ee Tae veputa, 90 per cent. | B ls 3d. perlb. Sold everywhere. * Young's Hard” marked on 


Catalogues free by post, fully priced, with nearly 100 Dlustrations. | tip of each candle. 


= FIELD’S 
|HARD PARAFFINE GANDLES 


(THE LONDON), 


Sold everywherat 1s: $d. perlb., warranted equal t any others at the priee, and having 
besides the advantage-of the 
PATENT TAPERING ENDS, 
Fitting all Candlestieks; and rendering unnecessary seraping or the use of paper. 
Those persons desirous of 


A PERFECT CANDLE 


Should buy 

















FIELD'S (original) PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINGE, 


t Is. 8d. per Ib. 
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THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 





CAUTION. 


NO&kT ONS CAMOMILE PILLS ave confidently recommended as a simple but 
certain Remedy for Indigestion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are 
subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice called the 
“ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” 
and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe wnder any circumstances, and thousands 
of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use, as they have 
been @ never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 39 years. 
2s. 9d., and 11s. each, im every Town in the Kingdom. 


“ Norton’s Pills” act as a powerful tonic 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 13d., 


Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 
P 





perfectly clear and beautiful. 


GODFREY’S 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS. 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improvmg, Beautifying, and Preserving the Sx1y, 
and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 
Redness, &c., and by its Balsamie and Healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free 
from dryness, &c., clear it. from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing its 
use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft an 


It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, 


smooth, and the complexion 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 





JACKSON'S CEMENT, 


For Mending broken China, Glass, Earthen- 
ware, Terra Cotta, Parian Marble, Papier 
Maché, Carvings in Bone, Ivory, or Wood, 
Toys, and almost — other article of 
Domestic Ornament or Furniture; also for 
resetting Precious Stones in Jewellery, dc. 
Sold in Bottles, at 6d. and Is each, by the 
— Chemists, Medicine Vendors, Sta- 
mers, and Bazaars, 





White and Sound Teeth. 
J EWSBURY AND BROWN’S 


ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established by 40 years’ experience as the 
best Preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
The Original and only Genuine, 1s. 6d. and 
28. 6d. per pot. 

113, Marker STREET, MANCHESTER ; and by 
throughout the Kingdomand Colonies. 


PANISH FLY is the ACTING IN- 
GREDIENT in a Ross’s pera 

and thiouoe hair, 3s. ¢4., vont by post for 54 
248, High Holborn,London. 








WAVERLEY PEN 


MACNIVEN AND CAMERON, 
97, Newgate Street, London : 23, Blair Street, Edinburgh. 








New Edition, making 20,000 Copies. In Two 
Vols. 4to, 2,500 pps., handsemely bound in cl. 


KITTO’S FAMALY BIBLE. 


CONTAINING BIGHT HUNDRED 
ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 

With me og Original Notes on the History, 
Geography, Natural History, Literature, and 
Antiquities of the Sacred Scriptures ; and 
Complete Index to the Notes and Engravings. 
Enlarged and Improved by the Rev. T. R. 
Brrxs, M.A. Price ONE GUINEA. 

*,* A copy presented te amy person pro- 
euring ten subseribers. Testimonials and 
THustrated Specimens (24 pp.) free. 

JAMES eapeag. & *% , La Belle Sauvage 

fard, B.C. 





Thirty-six for Fourteen Stamps. 


THE TRIBUTE OF SCIENCE TO RE- 
VEALED HISTORY. By J. W. Harris, 
F.R.A.S. Just published. price 1s. 

THE PASTOR OF SILVERDALE, and 
other Poems. By Miss Stapiteron. With 
a Preface by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, red edges, 
Printed on toned od at with Register, 2s. 

HYMNS for the HOUSEHOLD of FAITH; 
avd, Lays of the Better Land. Second 
Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Crown 
8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 6s. 6d. 

HOURS of REST; or, Sabbath Thoughts 
for Sabbath Days. By the Author of the 
** Protoplast.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Lendon : WILLIAM MactntTosH, 24, Pater- 
noster Row. 





TONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 
Corns cured in one day by usimg ALEX. 
Ross’sChiropo. This preparation dis- 
solves the corn ina few hours, price 4s. ,sent by 
post for 60stamps. 248, High Holborn, London. 


HAIR CURLIN G FLUID, 248, High 

Holborn, London. ALEx. Ross's Hair 
Courtine Fiuip curls ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
hair immediately it is applied, 3s. 6d., sent 
free for 54 stamps. 


REY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, 
London. Atex. Ross’s Hair Dye pro- 
duces a perfect colour immediately it is ap- 
plied. Sold at 3s. 6d., sent free for 54 stamps. 


AIR DESTROYER.—248, High 
Holborn, Londem Avex. Ress’s: Depi- 
latory removes, without effect to the skin 
superfluous hair from the face, neck, and 
arms. 3s. 6d., by post for 54 stamps. 
































EXCELSIOR READER, No. 1, 4d. 
EXCELSIOR READER, No. 2, 6d. 
EXCELSIOR READER, No. 8, 8d. 


MURBY’S EXCELSIOR READERS 


For all Glasses of Elementary Sehools. 


-#. Enrrep sy FRANCIS YOUNG, F.R.G.S., 
—_ pe Assisted by a body of practical Teachers, and a staff of 
— eminent writers. 





EXCELSIOR READER, No. 4, 6d. 
EXGELSIOR READER, Nos. 5&6 
(in one), 1s, 


“Charming is the only word necessary for the true description of these Readers, so 
exquisitely are they adapted.to the infantile understanding and the feelings of young 
people, and to the culture of both at the same time.”—C/urchman. 

“ 


We can well believe that Mr. Young's ex 


been brought to bear om the acknowledged 


ience, and that of Mr. Murby, have both 


ject of the publishers, viz., the production 


f the most attractive, useful, and ecomemical reading books for elementary schools that 
have yet been produced ; and we think all whe try: the Excelsior Series will agree with 
us that the object has to a great extent beem attained. They are bound in a new and 
improved manner. Mr: Murby hes shown how a book may be ‘in cloth,’ and therefore 
cheap, and may yet be strong enough to beara schoolboy's usage.” —John Bull. 

fnomas Munsy, 32, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, Lomdon, E.C. 
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R AWARDED AT THE 


GREAT EXHIBITIONS or 185181862 


AND ALSO THE 


ONLY BRITISH MEDAL 


ou AT THE %- 
BLN EXyiprtiON\8 









SOLD BY ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


THE “EXCELSIOR” PRIZE MEDAL 
ray toopent. FAMILY SEWING & EMBROIDERING MAGHINES  mey rt, rc, rom 

















Sins le to Learn. ARE THE SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST, Fell, Gather, Cord, Quilt, 
“ayn " Sews with equal ease on any thickness of material, from two ordinary spools, requires no . c 5 
Quiet in Working. rewinding, and the seam if cut at every inch will not rip. Braid, and Embroider. 


Price from £6 6. WHIGHT and MANN, 143, Holborn Bars, London. Price from £6 63. 


EAU-DE-VIE. 


THIS PURE PALE BRANDY, 18s. per Gallon, 


Is peculiarly free from acidity, and very superior to recent importations of Cognac. 
In French Bottles, 38s. per dozen; or in a Case for the Country, 39s. Railway Carriage Paid. No Agents. 
HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, E.C., 


AND 80, REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. Prices Current free on application. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE THE 


FLORENCE. 


It will Hem, Fell, Tuck, Bind, Braid, Cord, Quilt; gather a Frill and sew it on Band at same 
time ; and execute in a superior manner all kinds of Sewing ever required in a Family. Makes Four 
different Stitches, including the Lock Stitch; has Patent Reversible Feed-motion ; fastens off its 
seam without stopping. No other Machine has these late Improvements, for which a Gold Medal was 
awarded by the Committee on Sewing Machines at the late Exhibition of the American Institute 
(in competition with every well- known Machine), held at New York, 1865. 

Copy of Committee's Report, and meen i Sample of Work, post-free. Agents Wanted. 


FLORENCE SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 


97, Cheapside, London, E.C., and at 19 & 21, Blackfriars St., Manchester. 
Acunts: A. CAMERON, 83, UNION ST., GLASGOW: & F. "BAPTY, 30, GRAFTON ST., DUBLIN. 


Cash;{ Cambric Frilling 


a Fer neither hemming nor 
ipping, and is of a fine and 
peculiarly durable material, 
os free from all dress. 

is of various widths. 
For trimming all kinds of 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 


) iéae G APPAREL. 

Sold by all Drapers, in Envelopes 
containing 12 yards, and bearing the 
, = names of J, & Z CASH, Patentees. 
ists SURES EN Go den tds ts os os che cee te 
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THE HUGUENOT FAMILY IN THE ENGLISH VILLAGE. 
BY SARAH TYTLER, AUTHOR OF “CITOYENNE JACQUELINE,” &c. 


XII. 
THE ROLLES AT’ THE CASTLE. 


Lavy Rote, having seen her son securely estab- 
lished in his hereditary seat, found herself in urgent 
want of a fresh object to work for, or a new cup and 


balls to play with. In the dearth of more exciting | 


employments, she became gradually captivated with 
the dreamy foreign graces of Yolande Dupuy. At 
length she set her heart on having the girl in her own 
hands, to mould after her capricious notions, and to 
show about wherever she went. Such patronage of 
young girls was then the fashion. My Lady Burling- 
ton and another fine lady had already electrified Lon- 
don with the attractions of the Italian girl Violante, 
and with their fierce contentions as to which of them 
had the right to set off her fine house with the poor 
spoilt protégée, 

Lady Rolle had similar inclinations and ambitions. 
She would supplement her own ascendancy over the 
great world, and amuse her own jaded sensations, by 
producing the dignified Huguenot beauty, and by 
watching the effect she would produce on the men 
and women who spent their days in seeking for 
some new thing, but ended them by flippantly pro- 
claiming the doleful conclusion of Solomon, that there 
was nothing new under the sun, with the addition 
that neither was there anything high or holy, pure or 
true. She would see for herself what effect the cor- 
ruption and infidelity of her world would have on a 
girl apparently so unworldly in nature and nurture as 
Yolande, and how far Grand’mére’s teaching would 
enable her devoted pupil to stand the test of tempta- 
tion. And who knows but such treatment on such a 
subject would end in developing another unapproach- 
able Delany or De Sevigné ? 

And should this be the result, surely society and pos- 
terity would owe gratitude to Lady Rolle for having 
brought to light, and drawn from a state of cloister- 
like seclusion, a nature so rich and so calculated to 
shine and to aid others. 

Lady Rolle had a craving appetite to see the fruits 
of bitter knowledge. But along with this vain, tor- 
menting curiosity, might there not be a better feeling, 
@ yearning of the restless spirit for rest, a desperate 
impulse to recover what had been lost ? 

Proud as Lady Rolle was, and in a general way 
above disguise and subterfuge, she was yet forced to 
admit the existence of some obstacles to her will in 
the pursuit of Yolande, and also to acknowledge 
some obligation to overcome them by lawful effort, 
some demand for stratagem and wariness in her ad- 
vance to her goal, The abduction of a French 
Huguenot girl, for the girl’s own good, might not 
sound a very alarming accusation against a woman of 
her rank, And she was shielded from some risks by 
her position as a peeress. But she was too wise to 


aagod step that might lead to unnecessary scandal. 
-—21, 





Besides, Lady Rolle’s fondness for Grand’mére, ex 
tremely fanciful as it was at first sight, did not prove 
on that account incapable of influencing her. So she 
commenced her operations with wonderful mildness 
and moderation, setting herself at once to captivate the 
occupants of the Shottery Cottage. 

One individual there, however, resisted all Lady 
Rolle’s superb arts. Grand’mére, Monsieur, Yolande, 
and even brusque Priscille, succumbed one after 
another in a greater or less degree. Madame, and 
Madame alone, though she saw so short a way and 
with so concentrated a light, stood out, and declared 
war to the knife against her powerful and insidious 
antagonist, refusing absolutely to touch her gifts. 
Grand’mére contemplated the staunchness ‘of * her 
daughter-in-law with that mixture of reprobation and 
respect characteristic of the old woman. 

Lady Rolle said nothing at first of her intention 
of carrying off Yolande from what she termed the 
living burial of a village life, and the wretched com- 
pany (always excepting Grand’mére) of the refugee 
family. She did not breathe a whisper of her notion 
of training and tutoring the girl to become a young 
woman of the world. The great lady only languished 
over the impossibility of transplanting Grand’mtre to 
the Castle, and bemoaned the form and circumstance 
of her own high station. She was all for nature 
herself, but she was one of the haute noblesse, 
and must, therefore, submit to the destiny which had 
become a second nature to her. But her life was 
many a day a burden to her up at the Castle. Would 
not Grand’mitre allow the petite to help her sometimes 
with her shell-work and embroidery, and keep company 
with her and her young country cousins Dolly and 
Milly Rolle, who were not over-wise, and who distressed 
her often by their bouncing ways, but who meant no 
harm, and were virtuous young women, to whom she 
had a mind to do a good turn for the sake of their 
name and her old friend their father? But irideed to 
please herself she would far liefer do a good turn to 
Yolandette. And she would take the greatest care of 
the dear innocent child, who would be as safe as if 
she were under lock and key at the Castle. And her 
sons were men of honour, who would hold their 
mother’s protection sacred and sure; and then, too, 
they had a huge admiration for Madame de Sevigné, 
and intended a brotherly kindness to Yolande. 

Now these persuasions of Lady Rolle, aimed as 
they were at Grand’mére’s weakness, had’ their due 
effect. Grand’mére was daring from the absence of 
suspicion rather than timid from the presence of 
caution. She tenaciously held to the noble dogma, 
‘*to the pure all things are pure.” She was to some 
extent mystified and bewildered between the dif- 
ferent customs of France and England. She loved 
the customs of her dear France, but then she was 
reasonable and sensible, and was willing that con- 
cessions should be made to the standard and practices 
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of the country which had adopted her, and in which conveyed to Covent Garden—not the honest market, 


her descendants would be naturalised. 
always held it desirable for Yolande that she should 


She had but the glaring, dishonest threshold of the foot-lights— 


they would not have undergone so great a transition 


have companions of her own age and condition, and | as was in store for Yolande. 


had already promoted her grandchild’s familiarity with 
the Rector’s daughters. She did not think that great 
people who could be so kind as to entertain such a 
just preference for Yolaude could be very wicked. 

It was from no servile homage to rank, then, but 
rather from the excess of faith and charity, and from 
the confusion of conflicting impressions, that Grand’- 


mtre was led off her feet by my lady. She was | 
| to be reflected in their stagnant waters, mumbled of 
| ghastly crimes which had been committed at the castle 


not only above everything mean and sordid, but by 
temperament was decidedly romanesque, and she had 
at the same time the safeguard of having all her 
antecedents, traditions, and tendencies thoroughly 
bowrgeoise and Huguenot. 

As a climax, there was the furor into which Grand’- 
mere had suffered herself to be worked about Madame 
de Sevigné, so that she actually came to see in Lady 
Rolle, not a woman devoured by ambition, and living 
in pleasure and self-gratification, at once unstable, 
relentless and fickle, but a candid, tender-hearted 
Madame de Sevigné, who in her compulsory worldli- 
ness and parched thirsting after better things, would 
receive an innocent, devout young girl as a stream in 
the desert, as an angel of light. What wonder that 
Grand’mtre, in her enthusiasm and her tendency to 
self-sacrifice, authorised Yolande’s going to the Castle ? 

For Monsieur, he promptly enjoined that Yolande 
should wait on the great lady whenever the great lady 
wished it; and in France a father’s will was always 
regarded as law. 

There remained then only poor Madame in a weak 
minority. She was violently disgusted at the inter- 
course between the Cottage and the Castle, as she had 
been at that between the Cottage and the Rectory. 
And she was too much of a Cassandra to do anything 
except to prophesy inevitable evil. She was always 
barking, but did not bite. Like many violent women, 
she was undone by her own violence ; for, after all, she 
exerted less rule over her own family than most meek- 
tempered quiet-spirited women do. She had no talent 
for classifying offences, or for tracing their relative con- 
sequences. Rude and blustering, she rolled them all 
together, and hopelessly massed and confounded them. 
Her daughter’s going to London into the great world 
might have opened her eyes as with a shock, but Yo- 
lande’s going a mile’s distance to the Castle was but 
another version of the apostacy of her being permitted 
to visit at the parsonage. Madame saw in both the 
same danger to Yolaude’s state of perfect tutelage and 
to her French Calvinism ; and nothing farther. 

So Lady Rolle succeeded in making the first breach 
in her assault on the stronghold of the Dupuys. 


Yolande went up to the Castle in the early spring, 
while the surly east winds were nipping the blood 
which had its source in hearts that had been accustomed 
to beat full and free under the warm southern sun. 
She went before even the primroses, which Graud’nére 
herself acknowledged were the colour and shape of 
the stars, began to bud in yellow lustre in the miry 
lanes. Had’ these fresh and dewy primroses been 








It is hard for us, in these days, to realise the extent 
of the change. Times are altered, the tone of the 
world is modified, and over the old hideous heartless. 
ness and infidelity, where they still continue to exist, 
a decent cloak is drawn. 

It. was not that poor Yolande became a scared 
eye-witness of crimes. The boorish folks of Sedge 
Pond, whose dull imaginations required strong figures 


of the Rolles; but if these sluggish mediums had 
not returned enlarged and distorted images of the facta, 
Yolande only saw life at the Castle in its normal con- 
dition, and that was simply bad. 

In fine, Yolande was removed from the Shottery 
Cottage, where there was suffering for conscience’ sake, 
involving its degree of nobility and what remained 
of its lofty principle ; where everybody ‘‘ made the 
amiable” save Madame, and everybody else bore with 
Madame, and recognised that her feverish fretting and 
gusts of passion had their origin in duty. Even in its 
outer courts, where its spirit had sustained the greatest 
eclipse, the Huguenot family retained the lingering 
stamp of much that was honourable and excellent, 
But Yolande had been privileged to abide in the inner 
court, spirit to spirit with the beautiful nature of an old 
Christian geutlewoman, whose heart had been mellowed, 
sobered, and rendered sacred by age, and who was at 
once high and humble, wise and simple—yet wonder- 
fully penetrating, clear, and resolute, as well as large 
minded. 

And so with the print of Grand’mére’s character 
impressed upon her, and Grand’mére’s fragrance hover- 
iug about her distinct individuality, and promising for 
it a benign summer and autumn, Yolande went up to 
the Castle, sharing in the generous, gentle delusion 
of meeting the representative of Madame de Sevigné. 
She was something wholly fresh and piquant there. 
And she thrilled and palpitated, not so much like a 
young candidate of forgotten chivalry, or an art student 
in what was one of art’s seasons of enthralment and 
degradation, as like a neophyte of the one church 
invisible, intrepid in the sublime anticipation of saving 
souls and in the charity which covers a multitude of 
sins. In the great white Castle, with its vast front 
and its outworks of pillars, she encountered, with only 
a wile of park between her and the Shottery Cottage, 
the great castle giants. 

We must hear a little more in detail what Yolande 
went up and met. We may despair of quite under- 
standing the position ; at the same time we ought to 
thank God that we cam no longer breathe so 
unhallowed an atmosphere. 

Yolande found a. great, splendid house, swarming 
with idle retainers and spoilt servants, where there 
was. neither fear of God nor devil, though there was 
in it. a. poor, trodden-down clergyman, Mr. Hoad- 
ley, who, as domestic chaplain, read prayers and 
preached when he was requested, just as he would cut 
up a haunch. of venison, or hold a hand at piquet. 
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Cards and dice were not, in the view of the Castle 
grandees, the mere tickets and dominoes with which 
Monsieur and Grand’mére would wage an elaborate war 
in order to be social, and to entertain each other. They 
were the promissory notes and stakes of sums great and 
small; for gambling was the one common interest 
inside the Castle, as horseflesh was with the men, and 
to a certain extent with the women, outside the Castle. 
No rank of the occupants, no storey of the building, 
made any difference. Cards were the main object, 
and from the great drawing-room down through the 
servants’ hall to the scullery, all was set out for play. 

Yolande saw, too, the most senseless waste of victuals, 
batches of bread, blue and green with mould, being 
tossed into the red gulfs of the kitchen fire. And 
what Grand’mére would have called ‘‘the poor dear 
innocent pigs,” were fed on roast chicken and blanc- 
manger; while Lord Rolle was in such chronic distress 
for money, that each rent-day his agent had no choice 
but to distrain for rent even in the saddest circum- 
stances, 

And Yolande saw the compary that came to the 
Castle: magnificent fine ladies, only more elaborate, 
and more countryfied in their magnificence than my 
lady ; and gentlemen of repute, less finished than my 
lady’s sons, but heartier in their coarseness, And 
unless the visits chanced to be in the form of morning 
calls, the company uniformly fell into the family ways 
of gross eating, hard drinking, and high play. 

The conversation at the Castle exhibited in perfec- 
tion a dilettantism without either heart or soul, a half 
real, half feigned foppishness and squeamishness, a 
fidgety, conceited fondness for spurious art, and such 
vile insinuations, that it was happily impossible for 
good people even so muchas to comprehend the double 
entendres, All over the Castle such conversation was 
more or less current, down even to Dolly and Milly 
Rolle, who attempted to harden themselves in order 
not to blush at broad inuendoes or wanton insults, and 
even tried to retail them with their own foolish lips. 
It must be understood, however, that life at the 
Castle had gone from bad to worse since the Rector’s 
youth, and that, not caring to spend much of his 
time there in later days, he was uninformed of the 
extent and the nature of the degeneracy. Had it 
been otherwise, he would surely not, even in spite of 
his feudal allegiance and bygone kinduess for my lady, 
have taken the moths to the candle, and placed his 
facile daughters in the sounding halls and corridors, 

Yolande could not discover, listen how she might, 


-in all the wilful trifling, in all the malignant talk mis- 


named shrewdness, in all the poor faded mimicry 
of the natveté of Madame de Sevigné, that any man or 
woman at the Castle believed in anything, or trusted 
in anybody, or had any God in the wide universe but 
his or her own pampered, disappointed, pigmy self. 
None of them could look backward to sweet whole- 
some memories, or forward to brighter, better hopes, 
but must cleave to and batten in their fool’s paradise. 

Brought up in the strictest school of discipline and 
duty, and as ardently attached to Grand’mere as a 
lover to his mistress, Yolande was perplexed beyond 
Measure to find that the great Rolle family had now 


| Teached that pitch of reprobateness recorded against 





the Romans of his time by no less a judge than 
St. Paul when he said that they were ‘without 
natural affection.” Lady Rolle had brought her- 
self to look on her son and heir, Lord Rolle, who had 
been her sucking child, as her rival and enemy ; my 
lord regarded his mother sullenly as an interloper and 
incubus; and each entertained towards the other 
jealous suspicion and cruel hostility, which they did 
not trouble themselves to hide, and which, like con- 
suming lava streams, were continually bursting through 
the icy coating of their ceremonious politeness, 

As to the frank and fond kinship of brothers, 
it was unknown at the Castle, The Honourable 
George Rolle bore a bitter spite against my lord ; 
while he returned the favour by grudging his cadet 
every advantage which he could not prevent him 
from obtaining, and by repaying himself in pinching 
George so far as he dared in his birthright, and 
playing him false whenever an opportunity presented 
itself. The great link between the brothers was the 
necessity for combining against the domineering 
temper and eccentricities of their mother. What 
their cunning selfishness told them was a benefit to 
both, and an aid to their common bent in luxurious 
effeminacy and savage inseusibility, they readily 
enough combined to gain; but there was no sweet 
affection, no patience, no trace of real esteem or self- 
denial in their relationship. 

In theory, Yolande went to the Castle to lighten 
the great lady’s pomp, strife, and weariness by 
faith, love, and peace ; to nestle near her, look up 
to her, and wait upon her with such reverential pity 
and tender devotion that the wasted heart might be won 
back to God, and to good dispositions and good works, 

But in reality Yolande went there to help Dolly 
and Milly Rolle to keep my lady company. She was 
seated at the foot of the table or the draughty 
side of it, and helped last at dinner and supper, 
along with Mr. Hoadley and Dr. Spiers, the 
chaplain and the physician. She was expected: to 
withdraw into window recesses and vestibules, or to 
betake herself to the housekeeper’s room and the 
society of Mrs. Mann and Mrs, Sally, when more suit- 
able company offered itself. 

Yolande found the troops of servants saucy and 
insolent ; they lied to her, and they attempted to filch 
from her the few precious things she owned—such as 
Grand’mére’s miniature in enamel, and one of those 
doves in gold which the Huguenot women substituted 
for the crosses of the Roman Catholics, This, to the 
confounded, grieved girl, who had known nothing but 
the kind scolding, the blunt truthfulness, and the 
loving care of lynx-eyed Priscille, was in itself a 
perplexity and a pain. 

Mr. Hoadley, in or out of his cassock, and Dr. Spiers, 
in his green spectacles, did not work any harm to 
Yolande, save what came from the sight of the 
troubles and hardships which engrossed them. But 
Dolly and Milly Relle were now woefully changed 
towards her. Their capricious friendliness: to her 
had become coldness and dislike; and no wonder, 
for they were mortally jealous of Yolande’s joining 
them as a companion to my lady, They persecuted 
her, stealthily and stingingly, they misconstrued 
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everything she did, every early walk she took in 
the park, every lily or carnation she sewed in my 
lady’s embroidery, every psalm of Marot’s she sung 
at Lady Rolle’s request to lull her asleep. The 
very details of Yolande’s unchanged dress—the long- 
waisted, sage-coloured Lyons silk, and the cap, which 
was chiefly a bow of riband above the roll of hair, so 
sober and sedate in its one bit of bright colour— 
afforded ground for their raillery. The sisters winked 
at her, whispered about her, and spoke of her in 
jibing, bitter speeches. Indeed, they were rapidly 
advancing to plot her destruction, and to consummate 
her disgrace and expulsion. 

Lord Rolle and his brother were not such strangers 
to a gentleman’s code of honour, worthlessly elastic as 
it was then, as not to hold their mother’s house in some 
sort a sanctuary to girls like the Rolles of the Rectory 
and Yolande. They only startled and distressed 
Yolande by calling her to her face “little Dupuy,” 
and saint this and saint that, and by attempting to 
hoax her as egregiously as they hoaxed the Rolle 
girls on the last court fashions. Afterwards they 
would laugh inordinately in spite of their habitual 
languor, and proclaim the girls’ credulity in every 
company when the imposture was detected. They 
affronted the shy French girl by, at one moment, claim- 
ing small services at her hand, and by carelessly neglect- 
ing to pay her small services in return at the next. They 
horrified her by asking her to remember them in her 
prayers, and by affording the clearest evidence that 
they were scoffing at all prayer, and at the great 
Prayer Hearer. 

So there remained only Lady Rolle to atone for 
these outrages on Yolande’s principles and feelings ; 
but that unhappy infatuated woman, after having with 
the utmost solicitude enticed and decoyed Grand’mére’s 
child into her power with some faint thought of, and 
longing after, better things, only made matters worse. 
In her country-house, away from such distractions as 
she clamoured for, and with her vices and her tyranny 
goading what was capricious in her, her revengeful 
excesses broke out in their native deformity. 

The Rectory girls could look on at my lady’s glut- 
tony and its appropriate qualifications of doses and 
drops, and her furious card-playing. They could listen 
to her conversation when it waxed most scurrilous. 
Nay, left to themselves, they would learn to fish for 
tidbits, to borrow Mrs. Sally’s drops in order to com- 
fort their own oppressed stomachs, to stake their last 
half-guinea of pocket-money, and to withdraw into 
retirement, when they could be spared, to employ 
their time in vain attempts at concocting the washes 
and the paints of a fine lady. They could even 
harden themselves to endure taunts and abuse, when 
Lady Rolle, who with all her knowledge and high 
breeding was more iguorant than a savage of the obli- 
gations of hospitality, turned upon them in sheer 
weariness and frowardness, They could think it all 
‘made up by the honour of appearing in public as 
Lady Rolle’s kinswomen, by receiving copies of the 
fashions from her maid, or a set of ribands, or 
*a head,” or a habit, from her scornful prodigality. 

Yolande Dupuy bore all this for three days and 
nights, and on the fourth morning she rose before it 











was break of day and fled back to the Shottery 
Cottage for the life of her soul. 


She appeared like a ghost in Grand’mbre’s room, 
as the old woman, in her pélisse & capuchon, was 
placidly watching her morning fire in a brazier on a 
tripod, and perhaps pensively wondering whether her 
child, rising to the splendour of such a life as that 
of Marly or Chantilly, was at that moment donning 
her armour and unfurling her banner faithfully, like 
another Pucelle; or whether she was reading her 
Huguenot lesson, which had been oftener read in 
cellars and garrets, in prisons and marshes, than in 
halls and castles. 

‘“‘ Grand’mére, take me into shelter again,” Yolande 
began to implore in disjointed petitions. ‘The 
world is too much forme. But I know well what you 
will say : ‘Judge not, presumptuous one ; are there 
not seven thousand who have not bowed the knee to 
Baal! And how will the good salt the earth, if they 
dwell for their own profit and pleasure in the desert?’ 
There are no retreats for the Huguenots. I know 
it well. But, ma mére, I am a silly, feeble child, 
and not a wise, valiant woman; I dare not longer 
abide in Sodom. Ah! pardon me, pardon me, I did 
not mean to judge and condemn. Mamma had 
reason to fear for me. If it has not made me wicked, 
it has tortured me, and shaken my faith in God and 
man. It is necessary that I say this, and then I will 
be deaf and dumb; for I did not go up among the 
strange quality at the Castle, who are good to you, 
and who thought to be good to us, to be a spy and 
a traitress in the camp. But what will you? I should 
love better to be the dogs of the gentlemen than of 
the dame ; for the sacrilegious men can be more just 
than the great lady, though, alas! she loathes herself 
above all in the world.” 

**T beat my breast, I tear my grey hairs, I die with 
shame for my folly!” And Grand’mire fell back, 
almost suiting the action to the word. ‘Hein! what 
is the price of my grey hairs, that I should put them 
in the panier? Is the time come when the child 
shall lead the lion, and the lamb put its hand on the 
cockatrice’s den, without mortal injury? What are 
to me the risks and the errors of Madame de Sevigné? 
Away with her! she is at home; her body sleeps, 
these fifty years, in the vault of her chapel, her spirit 
is with her God. And it is for her phantom, her 
shadow, that I expose my little daughter, the daughter 
of my son. I have been a weak, vain, old.sinner to 
venture Yolande where I could not go and spy the 
land for her. She scorns the spies in her innocence ; 
but there are righteous spies, as there are righteous 
executioners. The punishment is my portion, my 
desert ; let me only suffer it. Grant, good Lord, that 
it be to me alone ; as for this sheep, save that she is 
of my house, and the ewe lamb of my old age, and 
hath obeyed me, what hath she done? And the fine 
lady, whose impulses were not all ignoble I believe, 
the unhappy woman who has worked nothing but 
mischief—shall we not pray for her also, that there 
may be room fourd for her .repentance—we who 80 
much need repentance ourselves ?” 

‘‘ Grand’mtre,” said Yolande, hanging her head 
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and speaking below her breath, ‘‘ why is it that the 
men and the women for whom our Saviour died are 
left to believe nothing, to hope for nothing, and care 
for nothing, like these mocking gentlemen and that 
poor raging lady ?” 

“Tt is a mystery,” answered Grand’mtre, solemnly 
and pitifully ; “‘and it is the more awful that they 
have wilfully and desperately shut themselves out. 
But the hand of the Lord can burst even their locks 
and bars, and show them a grand contrast, —the twelve 
gates of heaven, which are not shut neither by day 
nor by night, because there is no night there.” 


XII. 


HIS REVERENCE MR. HOADLEY, AND HIS HONOUR 
MR. LUSHINGTON,. 

Youanve’s flight from the Castle was followed by 
no domestic results beyond the penitence of Grand’- 
mtre. Monsieur was at the time absent on one of his 
periodical visits to London ; and as for Madame, she 
did not deign to acknowledge the return of the wan- 
derer by anything farther than ‘‘ Child, you are come 
back ; you did not find it so good to be wrapped up 
in furs and fed on blanc-manger without the blessing 
ofthe Lord, For that you may thank your Hugue- 
not ancestors, your catechism, your Grand’mére and 
me, who have taught you better.” Then she retired 
into her closet and thanked God with passionate fer- 
vour for her daughter’s escape from the snare of the 
fowler. 

Priscille only limped grumblingly after Mam/’zelle, 
who had come back as white as a jasmine for all her 
feasting. What chiefly vexed her now that Yolande 
had returned was, that the clear-starched neckerchiefs 
and aprons she had got up with so much care that 
Mam/zelle might not be behind the Rectory girls, had 
been unused and wasted, and not only that, but 
she was ready to go bound that her work had 
been lost, or lent to these very madams, There was 
not a whisper of Mam/zelle’s having been plagued 
out of her life by the admiration of the Mohocks of 
fine gentlemen, though Priscille had no doubt it was 
from them that Yolande had run away. It served 
the cocks of the quality right, she thought, to have 
their combs cut a bit. Indeed Priscille would have 
thought herself indemnified for her trouble if she had 
but heard the fine compliments which my lord and his 
set must have paid Mam/’zelle, and the splendid offers 
of carriages and six and marriages in Fleet Street 
which they must have been driven to make her. She 
would then have had the satisfaction of telling the girl 
that they were rank lies and base plots, And although 
she could not tell whence was to come Mam’zelle’s share 
in the nettle-soup and gilt chicken that day, she looked 
straighter forward out of her near-set eyes than she 
had lately done, and thought, without admitting it to 
herself, that old Madame was like herself again, and 
would not any longer pine away in her brightness and 
sweetness. Having now recovered her little bird, to 
incline its head and trill fitfully in its pensive, intensely- 
earnest youth, among the ass’s pepper and spiked 
lavender of her garden, Priscille felt that Grand’mere 
would live twenty years longer. The Shottery Cot- 
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tage was more like itself to Priscille again, with youth 
in all its inexperience and impatience, going about find- 
ing fault, wondering why wrong existed, and when it 
would be righted, and indeed making farther wrong by 
its rash enthusiasm and half-frantic efforts at the world’s 
reformation. Gruff, practical Priscille would do just 
as she had done before. She would scold, turn into deri- 
sion, and lay up and cherish in her heart the wayward- 
ness of her young mistress, And so she resumed the 
charge of Yolande’s little wardrobe, and beseeched 
and bullied Grand’mére for the daintiest fripe in her 
cupboards for Mam/’zelle’s bread. 

But if there were no results at the Cottage, there 
certainly were at the Castle, Even before my lady, 
a little stunned with incredulity at the indepen- 
dence and ingratitude of her protégée, had swiftly re- 
covered herself, and before Lord Rolle and the 
Honourable George had looked up from their study of 
bric-A-brac and heraldry, basset and ombre, two emis- 
saries arrived at the Shottery Cottage to learn what 
mischief was in the wind, and to give Mademoiselle 
Dupuy and her friends a more or less disinterested 
hint in time. 

The first-comer was my lord’s chaplain, Mr. Hoadley, 
who looked up a quotation or a learned authorit7, 
rode a spare hunter, and took a hand in a round 
game, as well as said grace when he was allowed, and 
read the service on a rainy Sunday, or on a morning 
or evening when it pleased my lady to get out of bed, 
or go to it, with the blessing of the Church upon 
her head. When Mr. Hoadley was out of his cas- 
sock he was no more like a clergyman than Lord 
Rolle, and he was in reality what the dregs of his 
private conscience and the remains of public decency 
left him. He was a man under thirty years of age, 
was dressed in a shabby brocade coat, with shorts and 
rolled stockings, and the ordinary triangular little hat. 
His face, which was clean shaven, would not have 
been ill-looking, if it had only been as open and clear 
as it was soft and delicate. He entered the women’s 
room at the Shottery Cottage, with a fine show of 
conceit and affectation, and a well got-up strut and 
ogle, after having himself been squinted at dis- 
paragingly by Priscille, all the way from the garden 
gate. With the spasmodic effort of a man by nature 
shy, and accustomed to be put down, he announced 
that he was come to wait upon Mademoiselle Dupuy, 
and pay his humble respects to her and any of her 
family who might be at home, and to ask in the name 
of all that was prudent, why she had bolted from my 
lady’s gracious protection. 

Goaded out of her self-conscious reserve, Yolande 
answered, ‘*I have my reasons, which I am sure you 


could not comprehend, Mr. Hoadley. Pardon me;- 


I know quite well what I am about. Have the 
goodness to render my duty to my lady, and tell her 
that I will always do what she wishes in the em- 
broidery and the psalms here, but that I will never 
return to the Castle.” 

His reverence was so unclerical as to whistle a bar 
of ‘* Nancy Dawson” at Yolande’s answer, and 80 un- 
manly as not to pay the smallest heed to it. 

‘‘ What do you say to the chit’s contumacy, 
madam ?” he addressed Yolande’s mother, who was 
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scowling at him with a fierceness compared to which 
Priscille’s squint was mild and kindly. 


‘¢T say that my daughter shall not return to the | 
habitation of wickedness and idolatry, unless she | 


have a desire to make a holy triad: with Mesdames 
Delilah and Jezebel,’ returned Madame, with the air 
of having triumphantly disposed of her adversary. 

‘¢ Marry, come up!” exclaimed the self-constituted 


ambassador, by no means discomfited by the attack, | 
effeminate and irritable though he was. Madame’s | 
passion, as was its wont, had outshot its mark and | 


rebounded with the baffled absurdity of a spent ball. 


‘¢ Mademoiselle was so obliging as to tell me that I | 


do not comprehend the mighty offence ; and truly I 
do not. I am such a poor creature in my good 
nature that I could not help looking in upon you to 
warn you that if a nest of foreigners persist in 
being humoursome to my worshipful patrons, they 
may find themselves turned adrift without being 
fledged; that is all. And methought you French were 
more attentive to the opinions of your priests, Catholic 
and Protestant, than our English are to us.” 

With that Grand’mére rose, and with all the dig- 
nity of her years and experience, curtsied to the young 
man in such a manner as forced him to rise up from 
where he had been lolling upon the settee, to make 
her a sprawling bow in return. 

‘¢ Yes,” said Grand’mire, ‘* we honour our pastors, 
and that is well, for they are the shepherds and we 


the sheep, and it is true that our pastors have not | 


failed in following the Good Shepherd. Monsieur 
must at least have heard that our pastors have died 
with their sheep, and have sealed their ‘I believe’ 
with their blood. But, Yolande, why did you not 
tell us that Monsieur was a priest? How good it is 
of Monsieur to come out after a little strange lamb as 
he has done. Philippine, there is a sleeve of the coat 
of a true pastor. Not true, say you? Can you not 
see it, my love, although it is not the wing of a Geneva 
cloak.” 

**Eh?” questioned Philippine, gloomily. ‘In a 
flandrin, a damoiseau ? Believe it not, mamére; there 
is a serpent hid under the rock.” 


*¢ Never mind her, Monsieur,” explained Grand’- | 


mire, placidly, ‘‘ she is honourable to the tips of her 
fingers ; and if she cannot see the comparison she will 
not say she sees it, and so she scolds, but her scolding 
is wholesome as the bracing wind. It is for me to 
explain and thank you, Monsieur my Pastor, when we 
can offer you no recompense, for Yolandette is no- 
body,—a rude lamb who bounds to her dam, shaking 
her tail and bleating pitifully. Ah! my young 
pastor, Yolande is but a silly lamb, only wise in know- 
ing that in her simplicity and weakness she might 
stray quite out of the fuld. She is not, like you, a 
consecrated. ordained young servant of God, to resist 
and rebuke evil and dwell among it unscathed; and 
so she beats a retreat, and lets her just fears chase her 
oyt of that Vanity Fair of which your great Enylish 
Fénélon, Bunyan, has written so well, Is it not 
so, Mousieur? And are you not proud uf your 
Pilgrim 2” 

Mr. Hoadley stared at Grand’mére, his hollow 
black eyes wide and his mouth open. 





“Consider what unpardonable wrong I would do,” 
continued Grand’mére, “ what giddiness and folly an 
old woman of four-score would be guilty of, if J 
sent her alone with her roll back to the Vanity 
Fair from which her ancestors a century ago fought 
their way in blood and fire. Consider it, my gene. 
rous young pastor, you who had some care for the 
strange lamb. Iam sure that you will be glad the 
scared little creature had the discretion left to take 
opportunity by the forelock and leap the city wall, 
and that you will no longer seek to catch her and 
carry her back.” 

‘Sure, you mock me, madam,” Mr, Hoadley 
stammered. 

‘* Monsieur le Pasteur!” exclaimed Grand’mire, in 
unmistakeable surprise and pain, and for the first time 
taking a step back from the visitor. 

“Then what do you take me for?” he inquired, 
hastily. 

“For a young Timothy, please God,” declared 
Grand’mére, wistfully ; and then she added in a lower 
} tone and with exquisite tenderness, ‘‘ Had he not his 

youth, which he was to permit no man to despise} 
Ah! that had been a difficult charge had he not 
| been the scholar of an inspired sage. He had his 
| infirmities of body, too, and I fear that you suffer 
| also, my son.” 

**] suffer in my soul and conscience,” cried the 
young man with trembling, passionate lips. ‘Iam 
no such vile hypoerite as to lend myself to an act of 
imposture. Mademoiselle here must have told you 
that 1 am a miserable wretch, a priest all but for- 
sworn ; and wherefore do you thus convict and crush 
me with the shame of a false character ?” 

‘STt rests with you if it be false,” remonstrated 
Grand’mire, gently. ‘‘ Go, you came not tome witha 
false purpose,” she argued, with penetrating charity 
in her motherly grey eyes. 

‘* No, upon my life!” he said, eagerly confirming 
her assertion. ‘* I had an honest thought of doing a 
good turn to the modest Mademoiselle, who is very 
different from the foreign gentry I have known at the 
Castle. God help me, for I might have seen farther. 

But I say now you are perfectly right, madam. 
| Keep your innocent maiden out of the garish light 
| yonder, out of the awful selfishness and desperation, 
| though you should: have to lock her up with ten locks 
| and keys, and even though my lady should turn you 
| out of house and hold, he is a bountiful patroness, 
| but her ‘tender mercies are cruel,’ ” he ended, with a 
| spasm on his white face, as he took up his little 
| hat. 
| But Grand’mare, by her sympathetic words and soft 
| questions, constrained him to sit down again, and 
| caused him to cover his face with his hands, and to 
| betray his black eyes moist as well as hollow when he 
| removed his fingers. He kissed Grand’mére’s hand ; 
| the wonder was that he did not fall on his knees before 
| her. 

Mr. Hoadley’s greatest sin was that he was a moral 
| coward; and he was no worse than his class, except 
| that such cowardice in a man who held his office was 
| more degrading than in any other. His life had been a 
| hard and corrupting one, and there was even some 
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room ‘for marvel in the fact that he had been saved 
from utter destraction and downright infidelity. Aclever 
but weakly excitable man, he was very ready to re- 
ceive impressions and take on hues from the men and 
women around him. Curbed and generally kept down, 
on the smallest encouragement he fell naturally into 
the noisy candour of the period. He reproached himself 
in presence of the three women, two of whom had 
never seen his face before ; he confessed his errors ; and 
he told his history. 

But after all it was only to one benevolent, 
godly old woman—reverent in her age, godliness, and 
benevolence — that Mr. Hoadley spoke. Madame 
Dupuy did not understand more than one out of a 


dozen words he said, so dismissing him from her | 


thoughts, she wove her lace and returned to her habi- 
tual meditated refrain on the sorrows of the Hugue- 
nots and the hardened worldliness of Monsieur. 
Yolande, after Mr. Hoadley’s first personal allusions 
were made, slipped out of the room, and took refuge 
with grumbling Priscille, feeling no regret for the loss 
of a tale which she was tempted to undervalue, Pity 
is akin to scorn as well as to another quality ; and 
Mr, Hoadley was too mendacious in soliciting pity, and 
too much occupied with his own troubles, to attract 
either light or lofty-hearted girls. Only Grand’mére 
listened to his narrative with unwearied patience, re- 
lieved by occasional pinches of Spanish snuff. In 
meeting his avowals, she guarded his self-respect more 
jealously than he himself did, and soothed his hurt 
feelings and wounded vanity while she faithfully 
probed his conscience and enjoined amendment at any 
cost, 

Mr. Hoadley, in place of being related to the 


famous bishop of the name, was the son of a poor | 


clergyman who had barely managed to educate his son 
for the Church. 
ended and he had taken orders, his father died, leaving 


a widow dependent on her son’s exertions. There 


were but three fields open for him—to starve in a 
Grub Street garret, to be an usher in a school, or a 
chaplain in a great family. Mr. Hoadley chose the 
latier, as affording most remuneration for the present, 
and the greatest hope of preferment for the future. 
When he had subjected himself to this bondage, 


and lived long enough in it not only for the iron to 


enter his soul, but to become comparatively dis- 
qualified for any other mode of life, his mother, whose 
comfort had influenced him in his choice, died and left 
him alone in the world. He was neither a sot nora 
confirmed gambler; he was a passive witness of his 
master’s delinquencies, but not yet an active pro- 
moter of them. This was the most favourable 
account which could be given of him ; all his higher 
aspirations, his purer hopes, had shrunk and withered 
and were near to perishing, when he encountered 
Grand’ mire, 

“I say nothing of the glory of God and the 
usefulness to man of your choice, my pastor and 
son,” said Grand’mére, with her usual large and 
merciful allowances, ‘‘ because you say you did it to 
provide for your mother ; and is it not said that he 
who provideth not for his own house is worse than an 
infidel? But in the name of God what hinders you 





Just as his university career was | 





now from leaving that unhappy Castle, and shaking the 
dust from off your feet against it ?” 

Grand’mére paused, but getting no reply she pro- 
ceeded : ‘‘ The pastors of the Huguenots quitted their 
fatherland and the scenes of their youth, they broke 
the dearest ties and wandered abroad to struggle for 
daily bread under a foreign sky; or they stayed and 
ministered in their own France, and were imprisoned, 
fined, led to the halter, or shot in the market-place. 
Ah ! Monsieur, if it is great and noble in any man, 
assuredly it is the prerogative of the priest to be great 
in suffering that he may help the people—to deseend 
into the pit himself if so be he may rescue one of 
them.” 

“But I am a poor, sneaking, despicable fellow,” 
lamented Mr. Hoadley. ‘‘I am not like your stern 
and saintly Huguenot pastors, reared in the wilds to 
the rattle of the dragonnades I read of when a 
boy. Would to God I were a boy again, madam, to 
begin life anew! But I have lain in the lap of 
luxury, and am as full of disgusts and aversions as 
Rolle, and as full of vapours and nerves as my lady. 
Pll lay you a bet my mind is going. I could not 
study an hour on a stretch for a pension, Certainly my 
health is broken ; I had an attack of ague in the fall, 
and at intervals I shake and sweat by turns to this 
hour.” 

Grand’mére looked into the worn face, and some 
tears fell quietly from her old eyes, 

‘*T dare not go up to London to rot in the 
Bench or the Marshalsea, or fill a cell in Bedlam. I 
am not free from scots as it is, and the Reedham 
gaol or a neighbouring ditch may serve my turn. I 
have made my bed, and I must lie upon it; but is 
there no hope here, dearest madam? Is there no 
atonement for such a caitiff as I am ?” 

Grand’mtre clasped the young pastor’s thin hands, 
kissed him on the forehead, and told him of hun- 
dreds and thousands of her persuasion in France 
whom De Missy, Bourdillon, above all Saurin, had 
reproached and condemned for not coming out of 
the country, proclaiming their creed, and casting in 
their lot with the exiles, But for herself—she did not 
know—she was a simple old woman, only she trusted 
that her God would not break the bruised reed, ‘nor 
quench the smoking flax. She had read of lifting up the 
hands which hang down, and strengthening the feeble 
knees, She thought, if a situation were not morally 
wrong in itself, the wrong in it belonged chiefly, if 
not entirely, to the wrong-doer. Great loss might be 
suffered—greater in the main and in the end than 


| any loss which could not be contemplated or consented 


to, in abandoning the situation ; but she could never, 
never think it would be perdition. Salvation might 
be as by fire to such as escaped from dangers like 
these, but she fully believed it would be salvation. 
Truly, there was work for-a pastor in the Castle ; 
and if he wrestled and resisted, he might do some- 
thing to bear a good testimony, and to stem the tide 
of evil. But if he were dismissed? Ah! well, 


| perhaps that would be the best thing that could 
happen him, and the Lord would be his provider. 
| She counselled him to consult the pastor of Sedge 
Pond, and to be guided by him, his superior according 
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to the government of his Church, notwithstanding 
that the young man shrank from Mr. Philip’s search- 
ing scrutiny and severe reprimand. Finally, Mr. 
Hoadley and Grand’miére parted friends, 

Thus it came about that Mr. Hoadley was constantly 
dropping into the Shottery Cottage, to be entertained 
with a little chocolate and an unlimited amount of 
succory water. Being a very excitable man, quick at 
borrowing and throwing back the characters and tastes 
of the company that surrounded him, he came to dis- 
cover that Grand’mére’s child, who hardly looked at 
him, and was very scant in her kindness to him, was 
not only fair, but ‘good, and true, and wise,” a 
genuine descendant of Grand’mére’s, and fit to be 
coveted for her own sake as well as for that of her 
venerable kinswoman. 


Between Mr. Hoadley and the next visitor at the 
Shottery Cottage there was a great difference, both in 
the original constitution of the men and in their social 
position, The second visitor did not wear the coat of 
a@ gentleman, and he stood behind Lord Rolle at 
table, in place of sitting at the foot of it. But it 
was a grand coat which he wore, and an important 
station which he occupied. Regarded as ‘‘ his honour” 
at Sedge Pond, he was condescending to the farmers 
and small clergy in the vicinity. He was a man of more 
substance and consideration than the poor chaplain ; 
and while Lord Rolle would address the latter as 
Parson Hoadley, or by any other idle, insolent name 
which came to hand, he never addressed his butler 
by atiy term more disrespectful than ‘‘my good 
fellow.” Sometimes, in the height of urbanity and 
affectation, he would even preface a request with ‘‘ my 
child.” It was said that my lord deigned on occasions 
to borrow gold guineas from Mr. Lushingion, and to 
accommodate himself with Mr. Lushington’s name on 
paper. Perhaps Mr. Lushington was, on the whole, 
the most respectable institution at the Castle, for he 
was a man verging on sixty, and had served my lord’s 
father. Nay, he had been born in the Rolles’ ser- 
vice, as his father had been before him; and in the 
middle of the wanton waste and pillage in high places, 
he did what he could to preserve the honour of the 
family, and to look after their interest before his 
own. He was a portly man, who set off his lace, 
the scarlet of his livery and his silk stockings, and 


wore his cauliflower wig when he went abroad. | 


A portly man and a pursy, with a round snub nose, 
somewhat copper-coloured, sharp twinkling eyes, 
fat cheeks and a polished ball of a chin; a man 
bristling over with prejudices, and with choler if these 
were assailed. Little as they deserved it, he had an 
immense respect for his family ; he called them his, 
as if he had the onerous task and the great misfor- 
tune to be their progenitor. To cover their misde- 
meanours and vindicate them from reproach and 
injury, he fumed, stormed, and perspired at every 
pore; and he happened to have an intense hatred to 
scarecrows of Jesuitical, papistical French. He 
bounced right into the parlour at the Shottery Cot- 
tage, without heeding the ‘‘Tiens! Rabshakeh ! ” of 
Madame, and without waiting for the heavy march of 
Priscille, who stood in awe of him, if she stood in awe 








of anybody. It was not that Mr. Lushington had the 
most distant wish to recover ‘* my lady’s trapesing pro- 
digy; but then what right had she to scud off as if 
she had taken pisen, when her victuals had been ag 
good as quality junkettings?” He himself had filled 
her glass with such old Bourdeaux as he would war- 
rant she had never tasted in her fine France, Yes, she 
must be rated soundly, for it was not for the honour 
of the Castle to stand such doings. It made him 
mad to think of such notice being wasted on a 
slothful outlandish pack, when there were families and 
families of honest Britons who would have worked 
hard to deserve it. 

Yolande knew that Mr. Lushington was a great au- 
thority in the Castle, that he was a foe of another 
calibre from the chaplain, and that, perhaps, she had 
never seen so magnificent and autocratical a personage 
in her life as he who now stood there, all swelling in 
his purple and scarlet. Still, she took his rating 
bravely. 

But though Yolande was brave enough to present a 
cold, stiff front to the enemy, she did not attempt to 
defend herself. She no more dreamt of warming, and 
melting, and making an appeal to the generosity, the 
fairness, or the humanity of her assailant, than of 
appealing to one of Lady Rolle’s snorting coach- 
horses, or to a bellowing bull in the park. It was 
Grand’mére who took rapid measure of Mr, Lushing- 
ton’s massive proportions and made the attack; and 
she did it with manifest zest and enjoyment, becoming 
for the nonce more quaintly proverbial, more fluent, 
more graphic than ever. 

**(a, you will surely not speak to our backs, 
Maitre Bonhomme, and we only three rags of women ? 
You are a brave man. We also know what bravery 
is. We had our Schomburg, our Ruvigny, and. you 
English heard of them too, and helped yourselves to 
their bravery at the Boyne and at Oudenarde. And 
we are all baked with the same flour, though we were 
from the side of St. Louis. Ah! there is still a 
quarter of your London which you call Petty France, 
and what would you do for water-gilding, clock- 
making, sign-painting, hair-dressing and perfumery 
without its inhabitants? What would you do for 
silk-weaving without Spitalfields? We are not lizards 
to bask in the sun (if we had the sun to bask in), as 
you say. Weare good citizens, peaceful and diligent. 
We do not drink, nor do we swear : none of us way- 
lay and stab, save Gardelle and Guiscard,.who are 
the only two miserable criminals among us. You 
remember all these things at present, and you begin 
to respect us a little for our patience, our endurance, 
our ingenuity, All that is true, Maitre Lushington, 
and you comprehend it because you are one of the 
English who could be as patient and enduring, 
though not as ingenious, in adversity. You cannot 
save yourself from a suspicion of esteem, even while 
you ‘humph! humph !’ and thrast your hands into 
your breeches pockets, while you look at our skips 
and our shrugs, or listen to our chatter.” 

‘¢ Antic fiddlers, mountebanks!” growled his honour 
with a shade of shame on his broad visage. 

‘¢ Alas! I fear we vex you horribly,” continued 
Grand’mére. ‘Still, you harbour us, you serve 
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yourselves with us, and, in spite of the national an- | 


tipathy, you esteem those of us the more who have | 
renounced our fatherland for what we call duty, free- 
dom, and purity. What! we disobeyed our Louis as 
you disobeyed your Charles and your James, only we 
were not fire-eaters; we have not gone above the 
houses like you. ‘These hands must grow more like 
claws with emptiness, and redder with desperation, 
unbound by law or gospel, before they tear down the 
sacred majesty of kings. It is in the nature of the 
French, Romanist and Reformed, to be loyal as the 





lilies are white.” 

‘¢If you are so loyal, why did not the girl bide in 
her service?” interposed Mr. Lushington. ‘* A fig | 
for her loyalty, to break the bargain and run off like 
an ill-doer! The flagons and sconces, my lord’s and 
Mr, George’s nick-nacks, my lady’s rings, are all to 
the fore”—so he did not’ mean to bring any accusation 
on that score. 

My little daughter entered the service of my 
lady,—good,” said Grand’mére emphatically ; ‘‘ she 
quitted it again without the ceremony of asking 
leave to do so,—bad. Have you a daughter of your 
own, Maitre Lushington ?” 

The butler shook his ambrosial curls and smiled 
grimly in the negative. ‘* No, nor ever a dame, I’m 
thankful to say, mistress.” 

* Ah, well, I compassionate you,” said Grand’mére, 
throwing in her gracious pity with a wave of her hand. 
“But you had a good mother once. Suppose she had 
entered the service of the old seigneur.” 

“She!” interrupted the butler in a towering 
passion. ‘*She were a good mother, and that beant 
a likely or a sightly supposing. Mother were as honest 
& woman as ever stepped ; she could not taste a cool 
tankard, let alone sack-whey or burnt brandy. She 
would not have known a card from a waggon-ticket. 
She could spell a chapter in the Bible, for she was a 
scholard, but she read nought besides except the 
tallies and the trades’ tokens, My sisters, Cherry 
and Moll, were such likes, I can tell you, feyther’s 
women had no trade with the Castle.” 

‘And if they had once entered it by one great 
mistake aud misfortune, say you, would you never have 
forgiven them if they had found their way out again 
as quickly as possible ?” 

“IT have nought to say in answer to such a 
question,” replied Mr. Lushington, shortly and 
surlily, after a pause, during which he had fingered a 
wart on his round chin as if he had meant to pluck it 
off by main force. ‘‘ Things are not consorts, as my 
brother the sailor, who licked the French under 
the great Admiral Benbow, was wont to say.” 

‘And found them difficult, very difficult, to lick, 
Maitre Lushington,” maintained Grand’mbre, with 
mperturbable good humour. ‘‘ You will admit that 
for the sake of your brother.” 

“Wounds! you have me there, madam,” granted 
Mr. Lushington, unable to resist making the admission. 

“And are there not some things still that Maitre 

ington would not give up to his masters—would 
count more precious than their favour, and which he 
Would not wish to persecute and destroy poor strangers 





for seeking to spare ?” 


Mr. Lushington marched out of the Shottery Cot- 
tage without another word. He came back again, 
however, to tell Grand’mére in his bluff fashion 
that nobody from the Castle, with his consent, would 
trouble her or hers. 

The first result of this interview was a messenger 
with his honour’s respects and a bunch of English 
sweet herbs to the old French madam. nd this 
was followed by the same messenger, bearing in suc- 
cession the same respects and a string of hog’s pud- 
dings, a pitcher of clotted cream, and a basket of 
what were left of the winter’s pippins. 

Grand’métre met all the respects and the gifts 
with the most enthusiastic compliments to ‘‘the 
noble donor,” her ‘‘ very excellent and most honour- 
able friend, Maitre Lushington,” from his ‘ highly 
obliged and deeply-indebted serviteur, Génevitve 
Dupuy.” 


XIV. 


THE MAN OF THE WORLD AND THE WOMAN OF THE 
CLOSET, 

Monsizur returned to Sedge Pond even more 
bland and polite than he had set out, expecting 
to surpass the hopes and desires of his women. 
He had brought a top-knot for Yolande; and 
had procured through a compatriot, not without 
trouble and expense, a real live orange-tree, grander 
than any of the Italian pines and Guernsey lilies of 
the famous Castle gardens, to lend the true French 
air to Grand’mére’s jardiniére. And he had shown 
a desire to suit the tastes of each, for he pre- 
sented to Madame a memoir in which the details of 
the watch of St. Bartélemi and of the galleys were set 
down with more ghastly precision than ever. To her 
such details lent a strong relish to life, keener 
than Grand’mére’s fragrant orange-tree could lend. 
And Monsieur, selfish as he was, did not cease to be 
mindful of the inclinations of his wife, though he 
received only groans and taunts in return for his little 
cares, He was by no means deficient in the cour- 
tesies and charities of life, but he was inscrutable 
at once in constitution and conduct, notwithstand- 
ing his having been set down as only a shabby, dis- 
reputable plotter in the mind of Lady Rolle. He sat 
in his cabinet and pored over commercial bills and 
weavers’ figures, or he waited on for the mail, over- 
whelming Mr. Hoadley and Mr. Lushington with 
civility every time they crossed his path. Yet some- 
how the poor chaplain and the substantial butler 
agreed on one point—they both entertained entire 
distrust of the sallow foreign gentleman. 

Monsieur, in the intervals of his absorbing pre- 
occupation, played the lover to Grand’mére (who 
brightened afresh as a French mother brightens 
at a French son’s redeeming tenderness), treated 
his wife with bourgeois good-breeding and carelessness, 
and dealt to Yolande a modified version of the same, 
perhaps with a shade less deference and a shade more 
interest. Going out one day he chanced to encounter 
my lady’s coach, and lifting his hat clean off his 
peruke, he first received in return a haughty stare, 
and then an imperious wave to the coach door, where 
he stood and conversed for ten minutes. 
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The effect of thatten minutes’ conversation was soon in strange dramatic form, not without power in its 


manifested. 


Monsieur returned to the Cottage, went | complete concentrated earnestness—‘ the castle of the 


up to Yolande, pinched her cheek, and said to her | English quality is full of men and women who are 
lightly enough, ‘‘ What is this, my child ?- Art thou | bold, corrupt, and wicked !” 


of years enough to make rules?” He then an- | 


** Mother of Yolande, I know all that,” answered 


nounced to Grand’mére and Madame that his | Monsieur, emphatically ; ‘‘but a woman of the haute 
daughter was next day to go back to the Castle, to | noblesse has given me her word of honour that not a 


the gracious protection of my lady. 

‘¢Oh, father! for pity’s sake,” pled Yolande, so 
agitated that her words were nearly inarticulate. 

‘‘Phe affair is settled,” he answered her, coolly. | 
‘*Ts not the first principle obedience to parents, my 
well-instructed fifille ?” 

Now, unless in the utmost extremity, Grand’miére | 
shrank from opposing her son. The worldly-minded, 
cynical, scheming man was so devoted to her, and so | 
fond of her, and Grand’mére’s sense of filial duty, 
like everybody else’s to whom duty has any meaning, 
was immoderately high. Grand’mére thought that if 
she entreated her son he would yield his most fixed de- 
termination, his most cherished wish, and even forego 
his dearest advantage. But just because her influence 
over Monsieur was unbounded, Grand’métre was loth 
to exert it even on behalf of her ,darling. So 
she endured an agony of doubt while she hung back 
and let Madame oppose her husband’s project. And | 
Madame, who in the moroseness and recklessness of 
her fierce fanaticism was at last roused to the diffe- 
rence between Yolande’s drinking tea and supping at 
the Rectory, and her dining and turning night into 
day and day into night at the Castle, at last spoke 
her mind : 

‘*‘ My husband,” she said, following Monsieur to | 
the threshold of his den, *‘ I must have a word with 
you. Some words are no more welcome than hail 
showers in May; but the peach-trees have to bear the | 
one, and the men ought to bear the other.” 

** A bushel of stones and of words, my good Philip- 
pine,” acquiesced Monsieur, leading his panting wife 
jauntily through the narrow lane made by chests and 
packing-boxes. | 

‘* Bah! words are easily said,” protested the incor- | 
rigible woman, as she sat in the leather-covered chair. | 
**It is good deeds which show that men are pious | 
and pure, and not the deeds of a worldling, a traitor, 
my fine Monsieur.” 

“<If one snivels let him blow his nose,” reflected | 
Monsieur, composedly, “but I do not snivel ; and, 
pardon me, but I am astonished that a woman so wise 
and so diligent, and whom I have the felicity to name 
my wife, should break in upon business to tell me an 
incontestable truth ; but out of place—without doubt 
out of place.” So Monsieur calmly assured Madame, 
as he stood there with one hand in his breast, while 
with the long yellow fingers of the other he rapped on 
the table. 

**You give up all for business,” said Madame 
hotly. ‘‘ What hours are left you for meditation ?” 


| 
| 
| 
' 
} 


} 


‘Perhaps I believe that my Philippine spends | 
enough of time in that to serve both, Perhaps on | 
Huguenot principles, my dear, I decline to render, | 
even to my wife, an account of my soul, as to a father 
confessor.” 

‘* Father of Yolande !”—Madame apostrophised him 


| acknowledge, 


hair of the child’s head shall be injured, aud not a 
spot shall come upon her reputation.” 

*‘T crack my fingers at her ladyship’s head, and at 
her reputation. It is Yolande’s faith in God, Monsieur, 
her immortal soul, that I care for.” 

But it would have been easier to remove a moun- 
tain than to shake Monsieur’s philosophy by such 
blows as these. 

** Yes,” answered Monsieur, with polite acquies- 
cence, ‘* but her faith to be faith must be tested; her 
soul if immortal cannot be hurt by all the adverse 
forces in the world. You believe that, Madame? My 
mother believes it, and you believé, too, that the soul 
is in good keeping. i, fidonc! what can the greatest 
reprobate of a father—and I assure you that there are 
fathers worse than me—do against the soul of a 
daughter? Do you ask me to teach you the catechism 


| at this time of day ?” 


‘‘ You can do nothing, nothing against the soul of 
the child save cast it into the fires of temptation. The 
good God be praised for that! But you will not do 
that, my husband,” wept Madame, with a persistency 
the more pathetic as it softened and waxed more 
womanly, but never wavered. 

“To harden it? Perhaps yes. But I do not 
deceive you, Philippine, whatever you may think. I 
am very serry to refuse you a true request, but [ must 
do it. You oblige me to tell you that you are an 
enthusiast, a devotee, like fhe dear old woman. I 
I appreciate your good intentions, 
though you are unfortunate enough to have a sombre 


| humour, my poor, unreasonable Philippine. But never 


mind. I understand it; it does not hurt me at all.” 
So Monsieur encouraged his wife, not unkindly, 
in the midst of his discipline and defiance. 
‘¢ Not one of you knows a straw of the world in 
which you live, the actual world of fools, knaves, 


| despots, and slaves,” he went on with the calm assu- 
| rance of superiority. 


‘¢ You exaggerate horribly, and 
It matters not for 


you teach Yolande to exaggerate. 
For the 


you, but it may matter a great deal for her. 


| rest, in Catholic families, even the most rigid, where 


one member has a vocation, that is held to be enough. 
Must all my women have vocations, because we are 


| Huguenots? The grande dame condescends to Jijfille, 


and promises to make her fortune. In the meantime 


| fifille is fastidious, impertinent, and ungrateful to a 


marvel. Ah, well ! jifille must go back, beg my lady’s 
pardon, re-enter her service, and thank me that I say, 


| with the great Henry, ‘ Paris is worth more than a 


mass,’ to the end of her life.” 
‘© And from beyond the 


Madame, fixedly. 
“¢ One cannot tell what she will say from beyoud 


the tomb, my dear madame,” Monsieur urged, with 
the utmost affability. 
‘*My husband, you are a sceptic, a Turk, a 


tomb ?” questioned 
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heathen !—you are no Huguenot, save as inl your | whispered the old woman to the mature man hanging 


miserable politics.” — | ov " her, 

‘¢‘] have the honour to salute you, my wife. If “The little one knows not what is good for her. 
you say 80, I shall not be so rude as to contradict you ; | You have spoilt her, my mother, as you spoilt your 
besides, you ought to know best.” | doubtful character of a son, before her.” 

s‘ What devil has you in his hold, that you should | =‘ Say you, then, that I have spoiled you, Hubert ?” 
send a young girl, even though she were not yours, | « Yes, but by your supreme goodness, my mother,” 
to destruction § ?” urged Madame, goaded toa kind of | “The little one fears the great wild Castle, 
despair. | Hubert. If you could feel her heart, you would dis- 


‘‘T have never seen the destruction, and, for one | cover that at the thought of the Castle it beats like 
thing, I have no wish to find fifille promoted to dress | the heart of one of my birds,” 

St, Catherine’s hair.” | «© What! a poltroon, not a heroine, descended from 
“Qh! the equivocation,” exclaimed Madame, | the mother and you, as well as from myself! How try- 
scornfully ; ‘‘there is something more than that.” ing! But we have all sprung from the side of Adam, 
“ There is something more than that,” granted | and that, well understood, explainsitall. The women 

Monsieur ; ‘‘it is for my well-being and that of my | love the beatings of the heart ; one of your birds has 

countrymen, for my safety and yours, said that to my cap. But your heart beats not; it 

possible, and that Yolandette accepts the réle of Esther | has too much of the serenity of heaven, good mother. 
without ceremony. What will you do if on next | As for that of my Philippine, it beats not neither— 
fair-day the peasants cease shouting at the old women | not even like a drum or an alarm-clock—no, indeed! 
who grin through the horse-collars, and at the dancing | for it bounds and whizzes like a gigantic machine,” 

bears, and commence to pelt the Shottery Cottage **Do you count it a great affair for you, my son, 
with big stones, and fire en face, as the English | that the child of my age should leave me and my 

Jaequerie pelted and fired like demons during the | white hairs, to keep company with the dissolute qua- 











Reedham elections ?” lity of the godless world?” 

“Let them do so,” boasted Madame, proudly. ‘I ‘* A great affair,” answered Monsieur, very gravely ; 
have no fear. I give my body with the other bodies | ‘*needs ma mére to ask that? It insures my success 
to be burned for the good of the souls,” in a large venture ; the Quality have as much in their 


“Truly!” Monsieur submitted mildly ; ‘*but though | power in trade as in other things. You know I am 
it would be the folly of the cross, against which as a | born bourgeois and tradesman, and I cannot quit 
mere mortal I say nothing, it would not be at all plea- | trade till I quit life. The patronage of Lady Rolle 
sant, my Philippine, to a mere mortal. Go! you are | for Yolande, and through Yolande for the family, for 
an ancient, and [a modern Huguenot, which are quite | the weavers, the emigrés, keeps me in shelter, and gives 
different things. For me, I think that the Huguenots | me confidence—it makes the way easy for me.” 
have already been martyrs enough, for all the harvest ‘My son,” said Grand’mére, softly and sadly, as 


they have reaped, or all the effect they have had | she turned away her head, ‘‘will you let the way be 


on the world, to my knowledge.” difficult for my sake ?” 
‘Monsieur, I forbid my daughter to go to the ‘‘ That suttices, mother, if you will it. Poor little 
Castle again !’ said Madame, vehemently. mother, you know not—— But you will it. The 


Madame, I forbid my wife to forbid my child to | darling of Grand’mére stays and marries the Methodist 
dowhat I command. Art thou not my wife?” asked | preaching squire, who certainly flings not his hand- 
Monsieur, quietly. kerchief to her, or the poor dinner-table priest, or else 

**Alas! yes,” lamented Madame openly, as incapable | she remains an old maid, to be robbed on all sides, and 
of denying a true impeachment as she was of the | at last murdered in her bed for her nightcap and the 
smallest self-restraint and concealment. ‘‘ But it is | bed-pan, who knows? Since I came to this England 
over my body that you will take Yolande from this | I have seen a servant burnt with faggots for the 
house.” murder of her mistress; but Yolande is the child of 

“By nomeans. Your body is my property. I shall | Grand’mére, as I am the child of Grand’mére, and 
not let it lie where it will sustain the least damage; | Grand’mére does what she wills with both her children.” 





Youmay depend upon that, my excellent Philippine.” | Then Monsieur kissed Grand’mére’s hand and left 


Madame had done her little to defend her daughter | her, and when he was out of her sight he struck his 
there was nothing for it now but that Grand’mbre | forehead and gnawed his nails in bitter disappointment 
thould enter the lists and beseech her son’s clemency. | and sore vexation. 

“My son, the little one did not like the Castle,” (To be continued.) 
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On Thou, who bade us come and rest, 
When sad and weary, on Thy breast, 
Take, Jesus, this poor heart of mine, 
This longing heart and make it Thine. 


When life seems dreary, Jesus, come 
And point me to a better home : 

‘Thus make each burden Thou hast given, 
When rightly borne, a step to heaven. 


Oh Thou, who in that angry hour, 

With few short words calmed Nature’s power, 
Speak, Saviour, to my stubborn will, 

And say to passion, ‘‘ Peace, be still!” 


Oh Thou, who gave the blind his sight, 
And turned his darkness into light, 
Pour light divine on this blind heart, 
And bid it thence no more depart. 


Oh Thou, who healed the sinner’s soul, 
And made the wounded spirit whole, 


AN EARNEST CRY. 











Heal Thou this heart with sorrow sora, 
And bid me ‘‘Go, and sin no more.” 


Oh Thou, who felt temptation’s power, 
Send help in every evil hour ; 

Forgive this sin-soiled heart of mine, 
And wash it in Thy blood divine. 


Oh Thou, who to the dying thief 
Didst not withhold Thy sweet relief, 
Hold Thou before my dying eyes 
The glorious hopes of Paradise. 


Oh Thou, who with Thy latest breath 
Thy murderers didst forgive in death, 
Cry, ‘‘ Father, do Thou now forgive 

This wayward child, that she may live !” 


Oh Thou, the Way, the Truth, the Life, 
Oh, save me in this storm and strife : 

Send out the life-boat of Thy love 

To bear me to the shores above. E. C, 





PETER MARTYR. 
Part II, 


In 1546 Martyr entered into the marriage relation 
with Catharina Dammartin, a lady who had been a 
nun at Metz, but having embraced the doctrines of 
the Reformation, had sought an asylum in Strasburg. 
In her Martyr found a true helpmate—pious, gentle, 
and unweariedly beneficent. He formed, also, several 
friendships at Strasburg, which were not without their 
influence on his future career. Among these must be 
especially mentioned his friendship with Miles Cover- 
dale and Edmund Grindal, refugees from England, 
the former of whom was pastor at Bergzabern and the 
latter teacher of Latin in a school at Landau, both 
near Strasburg. On their return to their own country, 
these distinguished men made such a representation of 
the merits of .Martyr to Cranmer, that an invitation 
was sent to him in the name of the King, Edward 
YL, to settle in England. Having been made a bur- 
gess of Strasburg, he could not accept this invitation 
without the consent of its magistrates ; but having at 
length procured from them leave of absence for a term 
of years, he set out, with his wife and a young friend 
named Santerenziano, who had for some years acted 
as his secretary and amanuensis, and arrived in Eng- 
Jand in November, 1547. 

On his arrival he was hospitably entertained by 
Cranmer at Lambeth, and soon after was nominated 
Professor of Theology and Canon of Christchurch at 
Oxford, Here he had to maintain a somewhat diffi- 
cult post. He was a stranger and a foreigner, with- 


to expound and propagate opinions which were far 


obstacle in the way of his success, 


the University, and watched him with a keen and un- 
friendly eye. 





out a friend in the University; and he had come 


from being generally popular there. Of the pro- 
fessors the majority, indeed, were bitterly opposed to 
the Reformed doctrines, and prepared to throw every 
His predecessor, 
Richard Smith, who had been ejected for his unsettled 
views and frequent tergiversations, still remained in 


Nor did any enthusiastic welcome 
await him on the part of the students, whose generous 
ardour often compensates to an enlightened professor 
for the opposition of his more bigotted colleagues. 
Almost single-handed, and without encouragement 
save from the Court, he had to address himself to his 
work. Cranmer, however, was his friend, and the 
ChanceHor of the University, Richard Coxe, was on 
his side. Above all, he had his own undoubted learn- 
ing and abilities to fall back upon ; and the experience 
of former trials had both nerved his courage for the 
encounter and taught him skill in the management of 
his weapons. He accordingly entered upon his duties 
at Oxford with his wonte energy and diligence. In 
its well-stored libraries he found the materials for pro- 
secuting still further his studies in theological and 
general literature. - In addition to his public lectures 
he had classes for private tuition ; he had meetings in 
his house for Italian refugees, to whom he preached in 
their own tongue, and he sometimes preached in Latin 
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in the church of St. Mary. Of these Latin discourses 
gome are still extant, and they show, along with the 
clearness and logical force which were characteristic of 
him, a warmth and energy of appeal which indicate how 
much his heart was interested in the matter of his 
discourse and the advantage of his hearers. In these, 
as well as in his expositions of Scripture to his classes, 
he laboured to set forth the true doctrine of the New 














Testament, especially in opposition to Popish errors. 
In this way he rendered material aid to the advance- 
ment of the cause of the Reformation in England. 

It was not without a grudge that the majority of 
the University heads and teachers saw the acceptance 
with which Martyr’s lectures were received by the 
students. 
until he came, in the course of expounding the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, to unfold his views con- 
cerning the Lord’s Supper. These views had been 
formed on the basis of the doctrines of the Swiss 
diyines, but with these he combined some things 
he had learnt from Calvin, and some things that 
accorded with the teaching of Luther. With Zwingli 
and Calvin he held, in opposition to Luther, that there 
is no bodily presence of the Saviour in the Eucharist, 
and with Calvin in opposition to Zwingli that there 
is in that ordinance, when rightly observed, a real 
union of the soul with the exalted Redeemer, present 
and acting in the Sacrament, He entertained, how- 
ever, along with these, some mystical notions of a 
supersensible communication of Christ to believers in 
the Eucharist, so that they in some real sense became 
partakers of the Lord’s glorified body ; and in this 
respect he approximated to Luther. It was his 
Zwinglian and Calvinian views, however, which chiefly 
gave offence and stirred up against him a storm of 
opposition, A prime mover in this was his prede- 
cessor, Dr. Smith; who, after industriously circu- 
lating reports against him, announced that he would 
confute him in public disputation. A bill was fixed 
upon the church doors stating that on the following 





this was given to Martyr. On the following day 


them that they might annoy Martyr by their clamour. 


to leave his house, but he replied that as he was 
expected in his lecture-room he would not fail to be 


called by the King in such a way as to give no 
Occasion to his enemies to raise a tumult. Accom- 
panied by some friends he left his house, and when in 
the street a letter was conveyed to him from Smith, 
for the first time challenging him to dispute with him 
in the divinity hall on the subject of the Mass. His 
friends again endeavoured to dissuade him from going 
where he would have to encounter so unscrupulous an 
antagonist, but he held to his purpose and entered 
the hall. When he had with difficulty forced his way 
through the crowd, he was received by exclamations 
which showed by what means his antagonist proposed 
to secure a victory. Unmoved by the tumult, Martyr 
quietly assumed his chair, and proceeded to address 





ee 





| that it should be at another time. 





the assembly. At first he was interrupted by the 
clamour of Smith’s partizans, but his calm self-pos- 
session and clear, firm enunciation at length overcame 
their opposition, and he was allowed to proceed. He 
told them that he was quite prepared to discuss the 
subject which he had been challenged to discuss, but 
He was there to 
give his accustomed prelection, and with that he 
would proceed ; nor would he engage in any public 
dispute without the sanction and under the direction 
of the Council. This caused a renewal of the tumult, 
and from cries and words the excited youths were 


| proceeding to blows, when the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. 


No active opposition, however, was offered | 





Bright, interposed, declared Dr. Smith’s proceeding 
irregular, and ordered the beadles to disperse the 
assembly. He then gave Martyr his arm, and accom- 
panied him to his residence. 

Some days after this the Vice-Chancellor arranged 
for the discussion to take place. As both parties ad- 
mitted that Christ’s body was in the Eucharist, the 
only point in dispute was as to how it was there, On 
this head Martyr undertook to maintain that it was 
not there by transubstantiation, nor by corporeal union 
with the elements, but was there sacramentally. A 
day was set with the royal sanction for the discussion 
to take place—the 4th of May, 1549. When the day 
arrived, it was found that Smith had absconded and 
passed over to Belgium, in order to escape some civil 
penalties which he had incurred. His challenge, how- 
ever, was taken up by others, and the Chancellor, Dr. 
Coxe, appointed the 28th of May for the debate to 
take place. On that day Martyr found himself op- 
posed by Dr. Tresham, Divinity Professor, Dr. Chad- 
sey, of Corpus Christi College, and Morgan Phillips, 
President of St. Mary’s Hall, a man noted for his 
subtlety, and known as Sophist Morgan. The dis- 
cussion lasted for four days, and was conducted with 
much ability on both sides. In a closing address, 
Dr. Coxe commended the temper, the learning, and 


| the acuteness of the disputants, but dwelt especially 


day the discussion would take place, but no notice of | 


Smith introduced into the hall large numbers of | 
students and others popishly inclined, and so arranged | 


The public excitement was such that some of Martyr’s | 
friends endeavoured to persuade him not to venture | 


there, and to discharge the duty to which he had been | 





on the merits of Martyr. ‘He has shown himself,” 
said he, ‘* a true Peter, by his enduring firmness, and 
a true Martyr, by tle innumerable testimonies he has 
adduced for the truth. He deserves the thanks of all 
pious men. With marvellous courage he has main- 
tained his cause alone against three able antagonists.” 
Whilst thus commending the disputants, the Chancel- 
lor declined to pronounce any decision on the result 
of their contest. He sufficiently indicated, however, 
what he thought the decision should be, and con- 
cluded by exhorting his hearers to study Holy Scrip- 
ture, and to bring all their opinions to the decision of 
that infallible standard.* As not unfrequently hap- 
pens in such cases both parties claimed the victory ; 
and Martyr had occasion to complain of the contumely 
and calumny with which he was assailed on all hands 
by his opponents and their adherents, To vindicate 
himself he published.a report of the discussion, for the 
correctness of which two of the King’s councillors, who 
were present when it took place, gave their vouchers. 
Tresham, however, declared himself aggrieved by the 
misrepresentations of his statements which he alleged 





* See the entire speech in the appendix to Strype’s “Cranmer,” 
No. 44. 
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it contained, and drew up another report, which, 
however, seems never to have been printed.* In the 
preface to this production he assails Martyr with the 
rudest abuse, and betrays all the soreness of one 
sufféring under conscious defeat. + 

The violence and pertinacity of the Popish party in 
Oxford did not prevent Martyr from continuing 
stedfastly to discharge the duties of his professorship. 
Having finished his prelections on the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, he, in June, 1550, took up that to 
the’ Romans, on which he gave daily lectures. As he 
had‘ taken occasion from the former epistle to unfold 
his views concerning the Eucharist, he took occasion 
from thisto develope his doctrinal system, dwelling 
especially on Predestination, with the doctrines cog- 
nate to it, according to the Calvinistic scheme. He 
also held weekly a public disputation, at which he 
presided, and where questions of religious and theo- 
logical interest were discussed, besides disputations of 
a more private kind in his own college. Amid these 
duties he found time to prepare for the press his Lec- 
tures on the First Epistle to the Corinthians ; these were 
published at Zurich in 1551, under the title, ** Com- 
mentarii in Epistolam priorem Pauli ad Corinthios,” 
with a dedicatory epistle to Edward VI., in which he 
exhorts the king’ to persevere in the study of Holy 
Scripture, as the surest way of finding the true founda- 
tion for the right management of church and state. 

Amid these labours he had to contend against the 
constant hostility of the party opposed to him at 
Oxford. - Of the heads of houses there only Bernard 
and Bankes were friendly to him; the rest were either 
his active opponents or indifferent spectators of the 
conffict: In addition to those who opposed him for 
his theological views, he gave offence to many by his 
Puritanic refusal to conform to the usages of the 
Anglican Church in the matter of vestments and cere- 
monies.{ Had his enemies confined their efforts to 
attacks upon his opinions, either orally or through the 
press, he would probably have rather rejoiced in their 
activity as affording him opportunities of defending 
the truth. But, though some resorted to this fairer 
and more manly method of attack, the majority pre- 
ferred to use means of personal annoyance and injury. 
To such an extent was this carried, that he often had 
his’ windows broken, his sleep disturbed, and his 
studies interrupted by nocturnal bands, both of the 
students and the townsfolk ; so that he had not only 





| 
' called ; and soon after his wife’s death he was in his: 
place beside Cranmer, as a leading member of the 
Commission appointed to revise the Ecclesiastical 
| Laws.* 
| The death of the king, in the summer of 1553, put 
an end to this and other schemes of reformation, ag 
well as to Martyr’s residence in England. Oneof the 
earliest steps of Mary’s reign was to order all foreign 
| preachers and teachers, favourable to the reformed 
doctrines, to quit the kingdom. Martyr was espe. 
| cially obnoxious to the now ruling party in conse- 
quence of the zeal with which he had laboured to 
' promote the cause to which they were opposed ; and 
| had not a feeling of honour imposed restraint on the 
| Government in their dealings with one who had 
_ settled in England by the invitation of the deceased 
| king, there is every reason to believe that: his life 
would have been sacrificed to the malice of his enemies; 
| As it was, he was for a season treated as a prisoner, 
and obliged to make his escape as a fugitive. After 
| hiding for some time in London, he succeeded in 
crossing to Antwerp, whence he travelled hastily to 
Strasburg, where he again found an asylum. Disap- 
| pointed by his escape, his enemies wreaked their fury 
| on the senseless remains of his wife. Her body was 
dragged from its tomb and buried in a dunghill, where 
| it remained till Queen Elizabeth caused it to be again 
raised and restored to its former’ resting-place.+t 
|  Martyr’s influence on the progress of the Reforma- 
| tion in England was chiefly of that indirect kind which 
| it is difficult to trace : but there can be no doubt that 
| he, as well as other foreigners whom Cranmer brought 
| to England, bore an important part in helping it for- 
| ward. The influence of Martyr is chiefly traceable in 
| the articles of religion which were drawn up by 
| Cranmer, and which are still in substance those of the 
Church of England. It has been said, also, that he 
‘had a considerable hand in preparing the Book of 
‘Common Prayer, but there is no evidence for this 
| beyorid the fact that Cranmer subjected the Liturgy 
| he had prepared to the criticism of Martyr and Bucer, 
| of whose remarks, however, we know not what use 
‘was made.t It is not likely that one whose Puri- 
| tanism was very decided could have had much to do 
| in the preparation of a work ‘‘ wherein,” as Heylin 
| observes, ‘they were resolved to retain a great part 
of the ancient ceremonies.” § 
| At Strasburg Martyr resumed his duties as Professor 





to leave his official residence, but to build for himself of Theology, though not without difficulty ; for, during 


a house in a secluded spot, where he might pursue his 
studies in peace.§ To add to his affliction, his wife 
was at this time taken from him by death. She died 
on the 15th February, 1553, ‘‘a goodly, grave, and 
sober matron while she lived ; and to the poor people 
there exceeding charitable.”||| This was a heavy blow 
to Martyr. ‘*I mourn not for her,” he wrote to a 
friend. ‘TI rejoice in her felicity ; but I mourn for 
myself; left by her in my old age.” He still, how- 
ever, persevered in the work to which he had been 


his absence in England, a stringent Lutheranism had 
| become predominant in the college, to which his views 
' on the Eucharist were abhorrent: On his agreeing, 
however, to adhere in general to the Augsburg 
| Confession, and to do nothing to foster division, he 
| was allowed to be inducted. He entered upon his 
| duties on the 7th of February, 1554. His lectures 
| were devoted to the exposition of theology and 
| ethics. 
| Whilst thus engaged Martyr had an opportunity of 





* Harl, M8S., 422: Plut. lxv., E. fol: 4—30; Brit: Mus. Original. 
+ Strype’s ‘‘Cranmer,” App., No. 45. 

t' Tho @canen of Christ Church, and‘ often in the choir, he 
tells.ue—he- never appoared- in- a-surplice-—Letéer appended to his 
- Se. 1127. 

§ Wood, “‘ Athenz Oxon,” i. 197, ed. 1691. 


§ | 
i Heylin, *‘ Hist. of the Reformation,” ii. 199; Eccl. Hist. Soc. ed. | 


* Burnet, ‘‘ Reformation,” iii. 313; Nares’s ed., Lond. 1841. 
t Foxe’s “ Acts and Monuments,” bk. xii.; Heylin’s “ Hist. of 
! Reformation,” ii, 200. A cotemporary epigram. of more point than 
delicaey, on this occurrence, is given by Schelhorn, Amoen. Hist. 
| Ecck: i. 117. 
| { Strype’s'** Cranmer,” ii. 203°; Eocl. Hist. Soc. ed. 
§ “ Reformation,” i. 135. 
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to the exiles from that country who had taken refuge 
at Strasburg from the persecution of Queen Mary. 
Several of his former students at Oxford were among 
the number of these, as well as some students from 
Cambridge, and some distinguished clergymen and 
laymen of the Anglican Church. To those of them 
who were in poverty he was the medium of procuring 
the means: of support; his counsel and coéperation 
were ever'ready in aid of their religious interests ; and 
he laboured to act the part of a moderator when dis- 
sensions: arose between them and their brethren at 
Frankfort concerning the Liturgy. We find him also 
at'this time in correspondence with the Protestants at 
Lucca, where they were exposed to severe persecution ; 
and with those in Poland, distracted and impeded by 
the anti-trinitarian doctrjges which had been intro- 
duced among them by the Italian Lismanini.* 

‘ Martyr’s peaceful occupancy of his chair at Stras- 
burg: lasted for only two years. The Sacramentarian 
controversy, which had been slumbering during that 
time, suddenly awoke, and raged with such fury that 


subject of the Eucharist. He accordingly looked for 
a sphere elsewhere. Calvin wished him to come to 
’ Geneva to take charge of the congregation of Italian 
refugees in that city ; but feeling his vocation to be 
rather to the Professor’s chair than to the pulpit, he 
ultimately decided to remave to Zurich. Here he was 
received with enthusiasm, and here, in conjunction 
with Bullinger, Gualter, Simler, Gesner, and other 
kindred spirits, he spent the last six years of his 
useful and laborious life. 

Besides his professorial duties, Martyr took a large 
share in conducting the affairs and serving the interests 
of the congregation of Italian refugees at Zurich. 
To him, indeed, the Italian congregations everywhere 
looked as their best counsellor and friend. With that 
at Geneva his relations were almost as close as with 
that.at Zurich. From among its members he selected 
his second wife, Catherina Merenda, of Brescia, to 
whom he was married on ti.2 9th of May, 1559. 

His interest in the cause of Protestantism in Poland 


guidance», of those who in that country were contend- 
ing for evangelical truth. With members of the Church 
of England he was much in correspondence. During 
the Marian persecution numbers of English had taken 
refuge in Zurich. Through the influence of Martyr, 
they obtained permission to establish a congregation 
there, and.to have the service conducted in their own 
tongue, and according to their own rubric, On the 
accession of Elizabeth, Martyr addressed a letter to 


days,” and says that, “like David she will build 
again Zion,” During the discussions which arose 
among the Reformers on points of order, Martyr was 
atten consulted, and his advice was freely and fully 
given, 
in their views, his counsel ever was that they should 





* See Count Valerian Krazinski’s ** History of the Reformation in 
Poland,” Pt. II. ch. 5. * ; 





one 
— 


he felt his position no longer tenable in the midst of a | 
society dominated by Lutheran convictions on the | 


continued, and he wrote much in support, and for the | 


her, in which he hails her as the ‘St. Deborah of our | 


Whilst decidedly agreeing with the Puritans | 





returning: the hospitality which he had received from not so contend for their peculiar opinions as to incur 
the Protestant’ party in England, by showing kindness~ the risk of injuring the cause of evangelical truth by 


a division among its adherents. A strong desire was 
felt that he should return to England, and resume. his 
work at Oxford ; and at length, in 1561, a formal in- 
vitation to this effect. was addressed to him by the 
Duke of Norfolk, in the Queen’s name. Martyr’s 
feeling was in favour of acceding to this request, and 
he even went so far as to ask permission from. the 
magistracy of Zurich to vacate his professorship and 
go to England. The permission was granted, but. this 
was accompanied with the suggestion that, as he was 
now advanced in years, it was not wise in him to un- 
dertake such a journey, and that he might serve the 
cause in England by his pen as well, perhaps, as in 
person. Martyr felt the power of this, and on the 
22nd of July wrote to Norfolk declining, in courteous 
terms, the invitation. 

Soon after this, however, he undertook a. journey 
to the French capital to attend in conjunction: with 
Beza the conference at Poissy, On his arrival he was 
received with the highest respect by the leading 
members of the Protestant party in France. At her 
own request he was presentéd to the Regent Catherine 
de’ Medici, who received. him most graciously, 
welcomed him as one of her own countrymen, and 
conversed with him in Italian at length on several 
occasions, These conferences between the haughty 
Queen and the humble Professor excited much interest, 
both among the Catholics and the Protestants ; and 
various opinions were entertained as to their possible 
results. The Catholics feared lest an influence preju- 
dicial to their cause might be left on the mind of the 
Queen ; of the Protestants some, knowing her ability 
and deep craft, feared lest she might entrap the 
simple, earnest man into some snare that might prove 
injurious to himself or them, while others, carried 
away by their wishes, spoke of the mighty effect’ his 
| words had exerted on her so that she even wept under 

the power of his appeals. The fears and hopes were 

alike groundless ; the Queen was too cold and politic 

to be carried away by his eloquence, and Martyr was 
| too wary and knowing to be outwitted by her subtlety. 
In the conference his voice was often raised and never 
without effect, though the main object which he and 
Beza had in view was but very partially gained. 
From the first Martyr, experienced in men and things, 
augured inauspiciously for the future from what he saw: 
*¢The Queen,” he wrote, ‘seems to place hope in 
me ; God grant she be not deceived, for she will only 
have the Church reformed with the concurrence’ of 
the prelates, which never can and never will be done. 
The King of Navarre has treated me very civilly ; but, 
to say the truth, he is not hearty for the truth, he 
adheres to the Mass.” The conference itself ended 
in smoke; and even Catherine could not conceal 
| her astonishment at the light way in which the 
grave condition of the Church had been treated by the: 
prelates. Martyr gained golden opinious from all for 
the ability, learning, and courtesy with which he con- 
ducted his share in the discussions. The Queen even 
went so far as to send an autograph letter to: the 
| magistrates of Zurich, thanking them for sending such 
| aman; and letters in a similar strain were written 
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also by the King of Navarre and the Prince of 
Condé. 

Martyr returned to Zurich from this conference 
weary, sick, and disheartened, on the 22nd of July, 
1561. He was received with the most cordial 
“welcome, and cheered by this he resumed his usual 
labours. But his course was now well nigh run. 
For some time after his return he was much occu- 
pied with the discussions which had broken out 
among the Swiss Reformers on the subject of predes- 
tination and cognate subjects; and the writings he 
issued on these questions show that his mind still 
retained its full vigour and acuteness. His bodily 
health, however, continued feeble ; and in the winter 
of 1562 he fell under the influence of an epidemic 
which visited Zurich. He was seized on the 5th of 
November, and died on the 12th. On that day, as his 
friends, Bullinger, Simler, and others, with Ochino, 
and the elders of the Italian congregation, were pre- 
sent, he took occasion to say: ‘‘I hope to obtain 
life and salvation only through Jesus Christ, whom 
the Father hath given as the alone Saviour of men.” 
After quoting some passages from Scripture declaring 
this, he added: ‘‘ This is my belief, in which I desire 
to die.” He then shook hands with each of them, and 
bade them farewell. As he desired to rest, they all 
retired, except his wife, Conrad Gesner, and some 





young men. After a short time, they were recalled, 
The last struggle had begun. It was brief, Bullinger, 
with tears rolling down his cheeks, closed the eyes of 
his friend, when the spirit had fled. His remains 
were interred in the transept of the cathedral, where, 
thirteen years later, those of Bullinger also found a 
resting place. 

The news of Martyr’s death caused the deepest 
grief in Zurich, and were received with sorrow 
wherever the Reformation had spread. Few men were 
more widely known or more highly esteemed by the 
Reformed Churches than he. ‘‘ Martyr,” writes 
Wolfgang Haller, ‘“‘ was not only a light and a pillar 
of our Church ; he was such for the unis ersal congrega- 
tion of the Lord scattered over the earth. So great 
was his piety, his attainments, his amiability, his 
humanity, that all admired, reverenced, and loved 
him.” An outburst of Lakin verse from men of 
different countries marked, after the fashion of the 
times, the respect in which he was held. The Zurichers 
had a silver medal struck bearing his image and name, 
copies of which were sent to his friends in other lands, * 
His unpublished writings were carefully edited by 
Simler, and others. They, with those which he him- 
self published, remain as his most abiding and 
honourable memorial on earth. His nobler record is 
on high. W. Linpsay ALEXANDER. 





THE ART OF CONSOLING. 


Ir is a great and rare secret to know how to console 
the afflicted. How many occasions present themselves 
to us in this sorrowful world for exercising the office 
of this touching ministry, and how badly for the 
most part do we succeed! And is not the reason 
of this partly because we are apt to regard this 
duty as one easy of performance? Whereas there is 
none perhaps which the Gospel imposes upon Chris- 
tians that requires more love, prudence, tact, and 
delicacy. 

Let us consider, for example, the conduct of 
Job’s friends in that affecting scene described in the 
three last verses of the second chapter of the book of 
Job :—‘“* Now when Job’s three friends heard of all 
this evil that was come upon him, they came every 
one from his own place ; Eliphaz the Temanite, and 
Bildad the Shuhite, and Zophar the Naamathite : 
for they had made an appointment together to come 
to mourn with him and to comfort him. And when 
they lifted up their eyes afar off, and knew him not, 
they lifted up their voice and wept; and they rent 
every one his mantle, and sprinkled dust upon their 
heads towards heaven. So they sat down with him 
upon the ground seven days and seven nights, and 
none spake a word unto him: for they saw that his 
grief was very great.” And though it is true that 


they did not always show themselves so wise as in the 
passage I have quoted, nor finish their part of com- 
forters so skilfully as they began it, yet however im. 
prudent and harsh was the language they afterwards 








employed, we cannot deny that their behaviour upon 
first approaching their friend in his sorrow manifested 
the tenderest sympathy and the most profound know- 
ledge of the human heart. 

At the first tidings of his troubles—and what 
troubles were those of Job! deprived as he was within 
a very short space of time, by one heavy stroke after 
another, of all his worldly possessions and of all his 
children, and attacked himself by a painful and loath- 
some malady from which there was no hope of reco- 
very—Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar hastened to him, 
and crossing his threshold presented themselves before 
him as he lay on the ground covered with ashes. But 
the lesses he had sustained were so numerous and 80 
considerable, his wounds so recent and so keen, his 
grief so intense, that covering themselves with dust 
like himself, and throwing themselves upon the earth 
beside him, they were silent and unable to do aught 
but weep with him. . 

Let us separate from this mourning of Job’s friends 
all that is Eastern in the manner of its expression, 
and, casting aside the form from the reality which it 
covers, consider only that which is human and Chris- 
tian in the depth of this sorrow, and consequently 
true and applicable in all times and in all countries; 
and while seeking the cause of this sympathetic silence 
broken only by sobs, endeavour to draw some profit 
from it. 








* Zurich Letters, i. 75, 82. 
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trated by a feeling of religious awe? Affliction recalls 
the idea of chastisement; the idea of chastisoment 
supposes that of justice ; that of justice is accompanied 
by that of condemnation. 


from God, or be brought upon us through the medium 
of man—no suffering without sin, no sin without 
death, no death without the innumerable miseries 
which precéde it for those struck down by it, and 
accompany it for those who survive. Such is the 
order of facts in the kingdom of Truth. It is true 
that for the Christian there is no more chastisement, 
properly speaking ; that is to say, no more punishment 
to receive, no more retributive justice to fear, no more 
condemnation to encounter, since, being reconciled 
perfectly and for ever with God through the blood of 
his merciful and mighty Redeemer, he knows that 
the chastisement which was destined for him has been 
borne by Jesus Christ—that the justice which should 
have reached him has struck the innocent and the just 
—and that the condemnation which should have fallen 
upon his head, has rested upon that of the man-God. 
Yet, notwithstanding, his state of grace alters nothing 
in those invariable laws which eternal justice has im- 
posed on a world subject to sin ; he is forced to submit 
to them in all things in the present life the same as 
other men ; and when he suffers himself, or witnesses 
suffering in others, he cannot completely separate in 
his mind the idea of the inviolable justice which has 
made grief the punishment of sin—from the idea of 
infinite love, which under an economy of grace and 
salvation, has transformed grief into a means of sanc- 
tification for the elect. Hence that indefinable im- 
pression, solemn and tender at the same time, which 
he receives from those varied scenes of affliction he is 
called upon nearly every day to contemplate. 

We often speak of the consecration of suffering— 
nothing can be more correct, if we fully understand 
its meaning when employing such language. Have 
you ever seen in the midst of a forest the remains of 
a majestic oak which the thunder has rent asunder 
and shattered to pieces? Or have you never come 
near an ancient tower whose summit the lightning has 
struck, and cast down its crown and ornament? The 
thought that it was the hand of God which struck 
that oak or that tower and left its trace so visibly 
there, has it not spoken to your soul and taught you 
what you ought to feel when not merely material, but 


not merely bodies, but hearts and souls, are smitten 
and cast down before your eyes! From thence learn 
to judge of the depth and truth of the religious sen- 
timent in man. A terrible catastrophe has taken place 
in the town in which you reside or in the circle of 
your own immediate friends, and the rumour of it 
Teaches you. You hasten to the scene of desolation. 


| Christian advancing thoughtfully with eyes cast down 
to the ground and a veil of solemn sadness on his 
brow. He utters no word ; one might suppose that 





“ie eyes, which are immoveable and wet with 
-—22. . 


There is no suffering what- | 
ever, physical or moral, whether it come to us direct | 


May it not be that at first sight of the suffering tears ; his grave attitude, in which there is more of 
before them Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar were pene-~ mourning than in all the funereal crape in the world ; 


his hands, which hang listlessly or only contract them- 
selves to express that which his mouth is powerless to 
utter: yes, doubtlessly this man has reflected, has 
suffered, has experienced much. 

See on the other side this man approaching with 
hurried step, eager to bring succour to an equally dis- 
tressing sorrow. He, too, is a Christian, and is ani- 
mated by a great zeal. He is influenced by much 
good will, and desires to witness, to sympathise, to 
condole, fully confident in the efficacy of the conso- 
lation he is about to administer, because he measures 
its power by the sincerity of his desire and the purity 
of his intentions. Who would deny his faith and 
earnestness? But does he possess in the same degree 
that intimate comprehension of the realities of life, 
the same knowledge of evil and experience of the 
human heart ? 

The silence of Job’s friends may be explained, 
again, by the inability which they felt, and of 
which every one who has at all reflected must be 
conscious, to work any essential change in a great 
affliction. We have no doubt every day occasion to 
acknowledge the limits of our faculties, the weakness 
of our capacities, the fruitlessness for the most part 
of our endeavours. But when and where does the 
conviction of our powerlessness become more apparent 
than when we are charged with the grave mission of 
consoling, and find ourselves struggling as it were with 
the afflictions of others. You go, it may be, to a bed 
of suffering bathed with the poor patient’s tears. You 
use every exertion to soothe his pain ; you exhort, 


' sympathise, pray with him; yet in spite of these 


spiritual things—not merely wood or stone, but men— | 


tokens of affectionate interest, in spite of your skilful 
and assiduous cares, and of the inward tears of a 
feeling heart, which would sacrifice itself were it but 
to procure an hour’s, a quarter of an hour’s, relief from 
such intense anguish, the agony becomes more excru- 
ciating, the cries redouble, the symptoms of the 
malady grow more alarming, the groans of the invalid 
more acute ! 

Then come with me, and visit this sinner over- 
whelmed with the sense of his sins and bowed down 
by the weight of his transgressions. You offer him 
the pardon which God in the Gospel proclaims for 
penitent sinners, and he condemns himself ; you bless 
him in the name of the Lord, and he curses himself ; 
you collect and arm yourself with all the promises of 
grace and mercy contained in the Bible in order to 
attack and vanquish every conceivable resistance, and 
he seizes these promises, not as good tidings for his 
consolation, but as thunderbolts for his own destruc- 


| tion. 


Among those drawn thither like yourself, behold this | 


he had lost the power of speech ; yet all about him | 


Let us proceed further. In this house a heavy 
mourning, a dark and inexpressible sorrow, reigns ; 
the Gospel is believed, Christ is worshipped : you say 
all that you can, express all the sympathy you feel, 
do all that is possible to do; yet, notwithstanding, 
you carry away with you on leaving, the sad impres- 
sion that the bereaved heart will henceforth remain 
sorrowful amid many occasions of joy, void in the 
possession of all that is good, desolate in spite of 
every token of sympathy ; and that since you cannot 
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restore to him that which is irreparable in this world, 
and the loss of which has changed his whole existence 
here, you leave him in truth as miserable as you 
found him. 

That which in the third case commands this chari- 
table silence in presence of a severe affliction, which 
Job’s friends believed themselves bound to preserve, 
is the experience, easily gained, that there is, in fact, 
very little to say to persons plunged in a heavy grief, 
whether they be Christians or not. 
children of the world overtaken by adversity you are 
called upon to administer consolation, then, indeed, 
is the task a grave and difficult one. 
sion there is in fact no consolation possible ; I mean 
no real or solid consolation ; and is it at the moment 
when poor, wretched beings are writhing and groan- 
ing beneath the stroke which has fallen upon them 
that you can with any fruit, with any propriety even, 
represent to them their past sins, make them sensible 
of the idolatry in which they have been living, chas- 
tise them in effect with the sword of the Word? - Is 
it in such a moment when, entirely given up to sorrow 
—beholding, hearing, feeling naught beside,— they are 
so absorbed that they are incapable of entertaining 
any other thought or feeling, that you could persuade 
them to admit those principles or receive those con- 
solations which even in a calmer state they would find 
difficulty in understanding? They ask of you words 
of peace, and you ought rightly to speak to them of 
that. justice which renders to every one according to 
his works, punishes man according to his sins, breaks 
to pieces those idols which he has made for himself, 
and thereby teaches him that there is but one God, 
whom he must love with all his heart and serve with 
all his strength—namely, the Sovereign Creator and 
Tord of Heaven and Earth. They.seek for comfort, 
and, as a faithful minister, it is your place to begin 
by troubling their false peace, by undoing the bandage 
which has blinded their eyes, by telling them of the 
necessity of repentance, and of weeping not over their 


_ terrible and difficult indeed is the task to those 


For if it is to | 


Before conver- | 


lost treasures or shattered idols, but, first and above | 


all else, over their own iniquities and follies, Chil- 
dren of Earth, they desire to be treated as children 


of Heaven, and it is your part to show them that they | 


abrogate to themselves titles which do not belong to 
them, privileges to which they have no claim. They 


quote to you promises in the Word of God which are | 


made to the faithful alone, encouragements which are 


addressed only to the redeemed of Christ, to the elect | 
of the Father ; and you must disabuse them in this | 


respect, convince them that they make a false applica- 


tion, and declare to them that so long as they remain | 


impenitent and unconverted it is threats which con- 


cern them rather than promises; it is beneath the | 
thunder-clouds of justice that they must take their | 


place instead of under cover of the wings of love, 
They beg you to assure them of the fate of those 
whom they have lost, and you have no assur- 
ance that those who are gone died as Christians. 


They require you in some way to quiet them concern- | 
ing their state, and everything tells you that they | 


are living in infidelity. House of affliction! where 
Christ is unknown, where God is unloved, where all 
is profound darkness, without a ray of light or hope ; 





are called to minister therein! May such = 
bidden to go and witness to the truth on such a scene 
of desolation-have God’s Spirit with them, speaking 
by their mouth, and enabling them to be as faithful 
as charitable, as charitable as faithful ! 

But supposing the afflicted one whom you are 
called to console to be a Christian, and a sincere 
Christian, what can you repeat to him that he does 
not know and fee: as well as yourself? Will you tell 
him that these trials are a proof of the paternal love 


of God, and that He sends them to all whom He loves? | 


He believes, and has never doubted it ; nevertheless 
he weeps. Will you tell him that all things work 
together for good to those who love God, and that the 
affliction. which he now endures will therefore work 
together with many others to that end? He is con- 
vinced of it; still he mourns. Will you tell him that 
one of the great ends which God purposes in the 
punishment of his children is to wean them from the 
world, to draw them to Himself, and ripen them 
for heaven? He hopes by God’s grace to realise this 
end of the trial; nevertheless he sighs, Will you 
tell him that the Lord in his goodness always propor- 
tions the help of his grace to the needs of his poor 
suffering children? He has this confidence, and it is 
that which supports him ; but this confidence, though 
it assuage his grief, does not remove it. Will you 
tell him, lastly, that life will soon be over, that time 
will very soon have given place to eternity, and that 
in the heaven to which in a few days we shall arrive, 
there will be neither suffering, mor mourning, nor 
weeping, nor toil? He has this hope, and without it 
he would already have sunk beneath his sorrow ; but 
until the moment when the eternal doors shall open 
before him he will moisten with his tears the road 
which leads to them. Ah! would you know some- 


thing more efficacious than such language, however | 


true, however eloquent it may be? Would you know 
that which will calm his distress and soften its bitter- 
ness better than all these truths which you are 
incapable of teaching him and God only can make him 
learn? Show him the tears in your own eyes, or, 
since these are not given to all, draw near to him 
with those tears of the heart always less equivocal 
and equally as consoling ; and it may be that in be- 
holding your sorrow his own tears will flow more 
gently and less copiously. - 

In short, that which may account for the silence of 
Job’s friends at sight of his grief, is the observation 
which they had doubtlessly had many occasions to 
make, that an intense sorrow renders the sufferer 
singularly sensible, and communicates to the soul 
an extraordinary instinct, an exquisite tact, which 
makes it instantly distinguish both in the words 
of consolation and the tokens of affection offered 
to it that which is false from that which is real 


| —that which is felt from that which is only affected 


—that which proceeds from the experience of the 
human heart from that which is light and superficial 
—and makes it at the same time feel, according to the 
fitness or unfitness of these consolations, either an 
unmistakeable relief or redoubled suffering. Never, 
for example, repeat to a brother in tribulation this 
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phrase, which should be banished for ever from the 
language of consolation :—‘‘ that you will avoid 

touching upon such or such subjects to opén afresh 

his wounds”—when these wounds are yet bleeding, 

and are, he feels, far indeed from being healed. Do 

not speak to him, as of something past, of a grief 
which is still present to him—so present that he can 

see nothing else in the future before him. 

Neither imagine, because you see him overcome 
by sorrow and giving free vent to his grief, that he 
despairs of God, and feels himself abandoned by 
Him ; nor exert yourself to recall to his mind truths 
and consolations which he knows and feels perhaps as 
well as youdo. In a word, if you have no confidence 
in yourself, use great prudence and circumspection in 
the comfort which you would administer to this suffer- 
ing creature ; and allow yourself to be instructed by 
example. Have you ever seen, in a ward of one of 
those large hospitals where all the miseries of human 
nature seem congregated together, a man who has just 
been brought there dangerously wounded? People 
pass and repass continually before his bed ; and among 
those who surround him some are skilful, experienced, 
and learnéd men, others are those who have also 
acquired some skill but are yet studying and gaining 
further experience—the rest are mere novices, and 
only setting forth in their career. 


silent, or utters sad groans, according as the hand 


which is extended to assuage or simply to touch him | 


is skilful or inexperienced, practised or awkward ? 
See, then, in the stricken heart of this loving being 
this wound all bleeding, keen, and painful; Ah! if 
by faith you have not sounded the Gospel, and if you 
have not thoroughly searched the depths of your own 
heart, do not for one instant attempt to touch the 
inner wound of this afflicted one, or do so only with 
extreme caution ; else will you only redouble his pain. 


The conclusions, then, to be drawn from the moral | 


facts which we have just been considering are :—First, 
that in order to administer real consolations, as also 
to receive them, it is necessary to be a Christian. 
For if you are not a Christian, what can you say to 
the man on whom God’s hand is heavily laid? That 
he must resign himself to his fate ; that it is useless 
to attempt to struggle against the will of the Almighty ; 
that the dignity of man consists in not permitting 
himself to be overcome by misfortune, but in rising 
superior to it; and other hackneyed maxims of a 
philosophy falsely so called! Vain words, in whose 
efficacy even he who utters them has no faith! Poor 
consolations, which are of themselves causes of sorrow 
for which one has need of comfort ! 

And if you are not a Christian, how can you re- 
eeive Christian consolations which suppose faith, hope, 
submission, and a spiritual condition without which 
they could neither penetrate nor fill the soul? Ah! 
if it be presumptive, unreasonable, and criminal to 
delay conversion until one’s death-bed, is it not 
equally so to put off turning unto God until the days 
of affliction? And if those who are not altogether 
hoviees in the path of grace, who have already some 


knowledge of God, some love of Christ, and who live | 
m the habit of prayer and of the meditation of holy | 


— 


Have you remarked | 
how the patient calms or agitates himself, remains | 


things, find difficulty whon the hour of temptation 
comes in collecting their fortitude and embracing the 
Gospel promises in order to remain firm and unshaken, 
what must it be for those overtaken unawares by 
affliction, without any preparation, unarmed, power- 
less ? 

How necessary is it, then, that we become Chris- 
tians at once, without any delay, if we are not so 
already ; not waiting until this work, at all times so 
difficult, becomes still more so by the nature of the 
obstacles to be overcome: how necessary that we 
become so as much for our own consolation as that we 
may be enabled to console others. Another instruc- 
tion which we gather from what we have been con- 
sidering is that, in exercising the high and delicate 
functions of a consoler, we should reckon much more 
on the efficacy of sympathy than on that of language ; 
much more on the depth of love in our hearts than on 
the abundance of words on our lips. Yes, it is sym- 
pathy alone which will open to us hearts that other- 
wise would remain closed ; it is that which will prompt 
us when to speak and when to remain silent ; it is 
that which will inspire thoughts and feelings the most 
suited to soothe and calm, and which will clothe these 
thoughts and feelings with the expression most ap- 
propriate to such or such a state of mind ; it is that 
which will impart to a tender look, to an affectionate 
word, to a grasp of the hand, a power of consolation 
of which we cannot doubt ; it is that, in short, which 
will animate and sanctify even our silence, and which, 
when the excess of severe misfortune forces from us 
the sad avowal that in presence of such a sorrow we 
have nothing to say, will render us more eloquent, 
more persuasive, more edifying than we could have 
been by means of the most admirable discourse. 

Let us, then, love—love in Christ, love much, love 
even as the Saviour has loved us. This is the great 
secret of not being false comforters. But our love is 
ever imperfect, and therefore powerless. We must, 
then, have recourse to prayer, which, being the 
respiration of the Christian soul, is also the spring 
and power of love. Let us pray, then, before entering 
the house of mourning, and that will be the means of 
gaining an easy entrance there and of obtaining from 
the Lord hearts disposed to hearken to us, Let us 
pray after we have entered the house of mourning 
and during the whole time we are there, in order that 
every word which issues from our mouth may be a 
word of truth, that every token which we may give 
of our sympathy may proceed from a feeling of love, 
and that, weeping, according to the Apostle’s ex- 
hortation, with those that weep, we may lighten the 
burden of their sorrow by ourselves bearing a portion 
of it. 

Let us pray, lastly, as we leave the house of mourn- 
ing, that God’s Spirit which has accompanied us may 
rest there and cause his benign influence to be felt 
when we have left, and our voice and sighs and con- 
solations and prayers may no longer be heard. 

Yes, I would that everything should be done by 
prayer—nothing undertaken nor finished without it. 
Then will the most difficult duties become easy, and 
happiness be found in doing God’s will. 

J. H. GRanpPIERRE. 
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THE EPISTLES. 


BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


II.—THE FIRST 


Frrst, who wero the Thessalonians? And how 
came St. Paul among them? If you turn to Acts 
xvi. you will find the account of his ‘shameful 
treatment ” and honourable dismissal ‘‘ at Philippi.” 
Then, in chap. xvii. 1, we read that, ‘‘ having passed 


through Amphipolis and Apollonia, they (Paul and | 


Silas and Timotheus) came to Thessalonica.” The 
former of these two, Amphipolis, is a mass of ruins : 
even the site of the latter isnot known. But Thessa- 
lonica was then, ever has been, and is now under 
the slightly atridged name of Saloniki, a great 
and flourishing city. The Apostle and his com- 
panions travelled to it through a beautiful country of 
lakes, streams, and mountains. The outlet of a 
ravine which they had been climbing gave to their 
sight wide plains and the blue Augean ; and over the 
edge of the slope which was between them and the 
sea, were visible the walls and towers of Thessalonica, 
itself built on the descent right down to the water’s 
edge. 

In the last town in which the Apostle had preached, 
the Jews were content with a mere place of prayer by 
the river side. But here there was a (or rather the) 
synagogue of the Jews. They dwelt at Thessalonica 
in great numbers, and have continued to do so all 
through the ages which have since passed. We are 
told that their number is now 35,000, half the entire 
population : that they have 36 synagogues : that the 
greater part of the trade of the place is in their 
hands.*¥ I may remark to the reader, by the way, 
that this permanence and prosperity of the Thessa- 
lonian Jews may teach him a lesson, not to be too 
hasty in pronouncing the opposite features in a people’s 
history to be a judgment from God. No Jews treated 
St. Paul worse than these: none have been more 
uniformly populous and prosperous. 

But the Apostle and his companions enter the city. 
Whether they were at once lodged in the house of 
Jason, where we afterwards find them, does not 
appear certain. Whether there were believers in 
Thessalonica before the Apostle’s arrival, we are not 
informed. We know that, while he was in the city, 
he laboured night and day for his own subsistence, 
(1 Thess, ii. 9.) Possibly he may have joined some 
company of workmen in the Cilician hair-cloth, the 
making of which was his trade. His exceeding un- 
willingness to be chargeable to any of them looks 
rather as if he were not at first any one’s guest, but 
lodging somewhere on his own account. At once (he 
appears to have come late in the week) he sought the 
synagogue of the Jews. At once he opened his 
message regarding Christ. Three Sabbath-days his 
preaching was continued. And, doubtless, he was 
not idle during the week; for in his description (1 
Thess. i, 9) of his preaching and its results, he reminds 





* See Conybeare and Howson's “ Life of St. Paul,” to which west 
I owe many of the details of which my descriptions are made up. 


EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


| the Thessalonians how they ‘‘turned from idols to 
serve the living God,” which could only be said of 
Gentiles, who would not be likely to be present in the 
synagogue. We have a very full description of the 
way in which the Gospel was announced by him, He 
spoke simply and plainly : not flattering the rich and 
busy city, but speaking his message ‘* with much cop- 
tention,” ** not as pleasing men, but God which trieth 
the hearts.” And the reception which his message 
met with was remarkable, They received it, not as 
the word of men, but as the word of God. They 
who heard it formed themselves into a church, in 
which, though there were doubtless many Jews, yet 


the Gentiles. 
these Epistles is there so much as one allusion to the 
Old Testament Scriptures: a significant fact, when we 
remember how steeped St. Paul’s mind was in all their 
lore. 
mainly Jews. 


(Acts xvii. 4). 


added, as indeed seems to have been the case every- 
where else, many of the chief women of the city, 

For upwards of three weeks the influence of the 
Apostle was on the increase. Each Sabbath-day, we 
may well imagine, he entered further into the nature 
of the ** good tidings,” and opened and alleged new 
reasons why Christ must needs have suffered and 
risen again from the dead ; and why this Jesus whom 
he preached to them was to be received as Christ. 

Such a course could not but stir up the hostility of 
those Jews who rejected the message. As usual, 
where argument was wanting, violence was resorted 
to. 


directing their attack upon the house of Jason, with 
whom apparently the missionaries were lodging. Not 
finding them, they laid hold on the householder him- 
self, and some of the believers whom they took there, 
and brought them before the magistrates. 

And here let us pause a moment to notice a feature 
of genuine truth in the narrative. These magis- 
trates of Thessalonica are called by an unusual name: 
viz., Politarchs, or rulers of the citizens, First of 
all we might well suppose that some peculiar name 
would be used at Thessalonica; for it was what was 
called a ‘‘ free city,” i.e., not like Philippi, a colony, 
governed after the manner of Rome itself, a little 
miniature of the metropolis,—but a town left to its 
own government and customs, So that if the magis- 
trates were called by some strange title, we might 
suppose that it was owing to local custom which had 
not been interfered with. So far we should be jus- 
tified in believing that St. Luke had been fuithful in 





his report, and we might conclude from this incidental 


beyond question the preponderance was on the side of | 
It has been observed that in neither of | 








This does not look as if the readers were to be | 
Some however of the Jews became | 
believers, and attached themselves to Paul and Silas | 
But the great body of believers was | 
composed of Greek proselytes: and to these were | 


They gathered together the rabble of the market, 
collected a multitude, and rioted in the streets: | 
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notice of the name, that it was in use at Thessalonica. 
That is, the believer in the Scripture narrative would 
give him this credit ; the unbeliever would probably 
find in the name an occasion for denying the accuracy 
of the narrative. However, we have not been left in 


this day on a triumphal arch at Thessalonica, stating 
that it was erected while Sosipater, Secundus, Gaius, and 
others were politarchs. It will be also observed that 
the three names which I have selected out of the list 
belong also to three of St. Paul’s companions in 


Bercea ; and Gaius was of Macedonia (Acts xix. 29), 
Secundus of Thessalonica itself (Acts xx. 4). So 
accurate does research ever prove the Scripture nar- 
rative to have been. 
imagine that the bearers of these names, as recorded 
on the arch, were identical with St. Paul’s com- 
panions. The arch itself is probably of the age of 
the Emperor Constantine—250 years later. But the 
inscription proves that the magistrates were called by 
the very name which St. Luke gives them ; and that 
the names of St, Paul’s Macedonian companions were 
of current use in that neighbourhood. 

The immediate result of the appearance of Jason 
and his friends was to excite and harass the politarchs. 
The Apostle was.charged with disloyalty to Cesar, 











and with ‘‘ saying that some one else was king, even 
| Jesus ;” an awkward charge for a free city under the 
Roman empire to deal with. Not willing to commit 
themselves to a decision, the magistrates contented 
themselves with binding over Jason and his friends to 
keep the public peace. 

Both for this reason and on account of the hostility 
of the Jews, Thessalonica was no longer a place for 
the Christian missionaries ; and accordingly they were 
privately conveyed away by night to Beroea. Such is 
the brief history of St. Paul’s visit to this city ; about 
a month, more or less, was its duration: and it gave 
occasion to the two remarkable letters which we find 
in our Testaments. Let us now see how this was. 

The charge brought against the preachers by the 
Jews is very instructive on this head. It is plain that 
the headship and the kingdom of Christ had been a 
main subject of their discourses. The rough and un- 
just treatment of St. Paul at Philippi had roused his 
spirit, so that he boldly and freely proclaimed the good 
news of a coming reign of one who should judge the 
world in righteousness, trying the hearts of men (1 
Thess, ii, 2). We find traces of this preaching of the 
kingdom and coming of the Lord in both the let- 
ters. Thus, for instance, in 1 Thess, i. 10, their 
conversion is described as having resulted in their 
serving the living and true God, and waiting for his 
Son from the heavens ; and in the same (ii. 12) they 
are exhorted to walk worthy of the God who calleth 
them to his kingdom and glory. See also chap. ii. 19, 


HOW TO USE 


this case to mere inference. An inscription exists to | 


travel ; for Sosipater is only a longer form of Sopater | 
(Acts xx. 4), who was of the neighbouring city of 


The reader is not indeed to | 
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stood the Apostle’s words, is plain from his remonstrance 
with them in the second Epistle (ii. 5) where, having 
set forth to them the things which must happen before 
the coming of the Lord, he says, ‘** Do ye not remember 
that while I was yet with you, I was in the habit of 
telling you these things?” Their enthusiasm had out- 
run even the Apostle’s plain speaking ; they regarded 
the day of the Lord as actually upon them, and its 
glories as something which would be missed by those 
who died before the Lord himself should appear. As 
far as we can gather, there appear to have been two 
distinct phases of their misapprehension : the first, 
concerning their deceased friends; then, when that 
had been removed by a plain declaration that when 
Christ should come they would accompany Him, 
another mistake as to the immediate coming of the 
day itself, which it is St. Paul’s aim to correct in the 
second Epistle. 

But we must now pass from notices of the message 
at first delivered, to the circumstances under which 
the two Epistles were written. 

The Gospel at first made prosperous way at Beroea : 
but from that city again the missionaries were driven 
out by the malice of the Thessalonian Jews, who came 
and raised a tumult there also. On this, the prin- 
| cipal member of the mission, and the most obnoxious 
to the Jews, was sent away alone by the brethren: it 
would appear, with secret orders in the route to 
elude the vigilance of the enemy. 

It is not our object now to dwell on the memorable 
visit of St. Paul to Athens. We accompany him 
thence to Corinth, where we have a notice (Acts 
xviii. 5) of his companions, Silas and Timotheus, having 
rejoined him from Macedonia. It would appear, from 
comparing Acts xvii. 15 with 1 Thess. iii. 2, that he 
had sent back by those brethren, who conducted him 
to Athens, a message to Timotheus (and Silas) to visit 
the Thessalonian church, to establish them, and exhort 
them concerning their faith, and then to rejoin him 
as quickly as possible. The nature of the report 
brought him by his companions sufficiently appears in 
the firat letter. It had been, on the whole, most 
favourable. The word of the Lord (i.¢., concerning 
Christ) had sounded abroad from them, not only in 
their own country but everywhere : they were cause 
of great joy to their father in the faith, But there 
appear to have been some blemishes. There was a 
tendency to adopt or fall back into the immoral habits 
of the heathen world: there was some want of 
brotherly love and quiet earnestness, and a disposition 
to meddle and to be indolent: and there was the 
great mistake to which we have before made allusion, 
| respecting those who had fallen asleep in Christ. 

Under these circumstances the first letter was 
| written, When the tidings from Macedonia arrived, 
| they found the Apostle in an anxious and trying 
| state. He was, we are told, constrained in spirit, 

testifying to the Jews that Jesus was the Christ. It 
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20; iii. 13; iv. 13—18; v. 1—11, and 23. The | was the same kind of work in which he had had such 
most remarkable of all these passages (iv. 13—18) conflict at Thessalonica, and the message brought up 
appears to have been written in reply to a fear of the | before him again all the fervour and love with which 
Thessalonians, lest their friends who had fallen asleep | his preaching, though strongly opposed, had been 
in Christ should be excluded from the triumph and | there received. He employed his scanty intervals of 
glory of his second coming. That they had misunder- | retirement in pouring out his heart to his beloved 
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Thessalonians. It was apparently the first time that 
the Divine Spirit had prompted him to preach the 
Gospel in writing. Of course we cannot be certain of 
this, because some of his Epistles have been lost ; 
but at all events this is the first of his letters that 
has come down to us, and it is interesting in that 
light, as well as on all other accounts. We see from 
it what was the natural course of his feelings towards 
those among whom he had preached with success. 
We see how large a portion of his heart was given to 
love and gratitude, how rejoiced he was to praise and 
encourage, how unwilling to blame. 
Epistle that shows us the spontaneous outflowing of 
the Apostle’s mind to his converts so plainly as this. 
And it is all the more interesting, as also making it 
evident how the unfolding of the great doctrinal 
system of Christian truth was, even with the Apostles 
themselves, a gradual thing. In these earlier Epistles 


there is nothing of that deep dogmatic teaching which | 


becomes so prevalent as time goes on, and almost 
pervades the later Epistles written during the Roman 
captivity : here all is affectionate remembrance and 
fresh, fervid exhortation, grounded on the elementary 
facts and hopes of the Gospel. I have said elsewhere, * 
‘The earliest of the Epistles are ever moral and 
practical, the advanced ones more doctrinal and 


spiritual. It was not till it appeared that the bul- | 


wark of salvation by grace must be strengthened, that 
the building on the one foundation must be raised 


thus impregnable to the righteousness of works and | 


the law, that the Epistles to the Galatians and the 
Romans were given through the great Apostle, reach- 
ing to the full breadth and height of the great 
argument. Then followed the Epistles of the impri- 
sonment, building up higher and higher the edifice 
there consolidated ; and the Pastoral Epistles, suited 
to a more developed ecclesiastical condition, and 
aimed at the correction of abuses which sprung up 
later or were the ripened fruit of former doctrinal 
errors.” 

It is remarkable that the one point as to which 
experience brought to the Apostle the greatest ‘‘ desire 
to change his voice,” was that very one which our 
Lord in solemn terms had left in uncertainty for all 
ages of his militant Church—even the day of the 
second coming. His teaching at Thessalonica had 
indeed been misunderstood. He himself protests 
against the sense which had been put upon it. But 
even misunderstanding points to some tendency in 
the direction which it has taken. St. Paul’s manner 
of dwelling on and describing the day of the Lord, 
without perhaps putting in the cautions which he 
afterwards gave against the idea that it was imme- 
diately at hand, had been interpreted as pointing to a 
very short interval before it should be upon them. 
**We which are alive and remain” may represent a 
class of similar expressions not thus meant by the 
speaker, but capable of conveying the idea that the 
hearers should see the Lord’s appearing in their own 
time. 
before: ‘* The time of our .Lord’s coming was hidden 
from all created beings,—nay, in the mystery of his 





. he ‘; _ Testament for English Readers,” Introduction, ch. viii., 
. par. 3. 





There is no | 


I again quote from the same Introduction as | 





mediatorial office, from the Son himself (Mark xiii, 32 
| Even after his Resurrection, when questioned by the 
Apostles as to the time of his restoring the kingdom 
of Israel, his reply is still, that it is not for them to 
know the times and the seasons which the Father hath 
put in his own power (Acts i. 7).” 
plain indication, which has not, I think, been sufi. 
ciently made use of in judging of the Epistles. The 
Spirit was to testify of Christ : to take of the things of 
| Christ and show them unto the Apostles. So that, 
| however much that Spirit, in his infinite wisdom, 


accompanying circumstances of the Lord’s appearing, 
| we may be sure that the truth spoken by our Lord, 
**Of that day and hour kaoweth no man,” would 
hold good with regard to them, and be traced in their 
writings. If they were true men, and their words 
and epistles the genuine production of inspiration of 
them by that Spirit of Truth, we may expect to find 
in such speeches and writings tokens of their appointed 
uncertainty of the day and hour ; expectations, true 
in expression and fully justified by appearance, yet 
corrected, as God’s purposes were manifested, by 
advancing experience and larger effusions of the spirit 
of prophecy. If then I find in the course of St. Paul's 
Epistles, that expressions which occur in the earlier 
ones, and seem to indicate expectation of the Lord’s 
| almost immediate coming, are gradually modified,— 
| disappear altogether in the Epistles of the imprison. 
| ment,—and are succeeded by others speaking in a very 
| different strain, of ‘‘ dissolving, and being with Christ,” 
and passing through death and the resurrection, in 
the latest Epistles,—I regard it, not as a strange 
thing, not as a circumstance which I must explain 
away for fear of weakening the authority of his 
Epistles, but as exactly that which J should expect to 
find: as the very strongest testimony that these 
Epistles were written by one who was left in this 
| uncertainty—not by one who wished to make it appear 
| that inspiration had rendered him omniscient. Andin 
this, the earliest of those Epistles, I do find exactly 
that which I might expect on this head. Whils 
every word aud every detail respecting the Lord’s 
coming is a perpetual inheritance for the Church,-- 
while we continue to comfort one another with the 
glorious and heart-stirring sentences which he utiers 
to us ‘fin the word of the Lord,” no candid eye can 
help seeing in the Epistle how the uncertainty of 
‘*the day and hour” has tinged all these passages 
with a line of near anticipation: how natural it was 
| that the Thessalonians, receiving this Epistle, should 
| have allowed that anticipation to be brought even yet 
| mearer, and have imagined the day to have been 
actually at hand. 
The nature of the contents of this first Epistle will 
| have been already surmise]. It was written because 
the Apostle wanted to fill up by exhortation and con- 
solation the necessary defects of a teaching which had 
been indeed most earnest and plain as far as it had 
gone, but had been broken off before it was complete. 
The earlier portion of the letter is spent in congratu- 
‘lating the Thessalonians and praising them for the 
| simplicity and readiness with which they had received 
| his message, and for the eminence of their faith, which 
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had become since then matter of notoriety : in remind- 
ing them also of the whole character of his own 
demeanour among them : his disinterested independence 
of them, and gentle, even mother-like, affection towards 
them. He next recalls to mind the hostility of the 
Jews, not so much to himself, as to them, and draws 
a comparison between them and the churches of Judea 
in this respect (14—16). Then he touches gently his 
own case, showing how this same hostility had, since 
his departure, defeated one and another scheme which 
he had made for seeing them (17—20). The third 


them had reached him, and with expressions of thank- 
fulness and affection resulting thereupon ; concluding 
(11—13) with a wish for the possibility of his visiting 
them, and for their increase in love and holiness, 
that they might be blameless before God at the Lord’s 
coming. And only now begin the practical exhortations 
and corrections of defects, These correspond to the 
order in which those defects have been noted above. 


morality. The disciples there are, in consequence, ex- 
horted to purity, and to the chaste adoption of that only 
method which God has provided for man’s lawful use. 
Next he very gently touches on a want of brotherly love, 
blaming, where he seems to praise, as was often his 
habit, And thus he passes on to that which is in the 
mind of every Christian, the great passage in the 


pects of the dead in Christ. 
the mistake which they had made; let us now see 
how St. Paul correcis it. 


changed death for sleep (see below), are gone to Jesus, 


be brought together with Him, For the order which 
shall be observed—no device of the Apostle’s own 
hind, but revealed to him by the Lord—vwill be this: 
the living will have no advantage over the sleeping, 


heaven and awake the dead, who, before anything else 


Jesus, being united to their bodies which were sleep- 
ing; and, this being done, the living, who remain 
behind on earth, will be caught up into the air to 


had lost anything ; for, in fact, they had been the 


time, would have the advantage over them. 

And now he goes on to speak of that great day 
itelf, in terms which doubtless they in their eager- 
ness fastened upon, and interpreted of its too speedy 
coming. Now occurs the first of those afterwards 
often-repeated exhortations to walk in light, as 
chikiren of the day (see also Rom. xiii, 12, 13; 
Bph. v. 8 ; Col. i. 12, 13); now is found the first 


light, which he afterwards expanded so gloriously 
(Eph. vi. 10). Now also first we come to those short 
insulated admonitions which have been compared to 

strings of pearls,—with which in after years he was 
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and when God brings Him back to us, they will also | 
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chapter is occupied with a narrative of the circum- | 
stances under which the report of Timothy respecting | 


Thessalonica seems, like its wealthy sister Corinth, to | 
have been disgraced by the prevalent practice of im- | 


Epistle : the revelation respecting the state and pros- | 
I have before spoken of | 





in the habit of coming towards the conclusion of his 
Epistles (see Rom. xii. 9—18; 1 Cor. xvi. 13, 14; 


1 Tim. iv. 11—16; 2 Tim. iv..1—5). We may 
remark that he concludes the Epistle in full con- 
sciousness of its inspired and authoritative character. 
**T adjure you by the Lord,” he says, “ that this 
Epistle be read unto all the holy brethren.” Such 
vehemence would ill become the writer of any mere 
human letter. And this remark is important, con- 
sidering it is the earliest among his Epistles, He 
wrote in full consciousness of his Apostolic power. 
The second Epistle is far too important, as to the 
explanation of one portion of its contents, to be 
included in the remaining short space allotted to this 
chapter. We hope to devote our next paper to its 
consideration. Meantime we may make an observa- 
tion on a matter which is especially worth notice in 
this earliest Epistle. Though the Apostle, in the 
address of both, associates with himself Silvanus 
(Silas) and Timothy, who had been his companions 
in preaching the Word at Thessalonica, and continues 
this method of speech by the use of the first person 
plural as far as ch. xi. 18, yet there he explains 
‘© we” to mean ‘I, Paul,” and when he recurs to 
it again, asserts that which was true of himself alone 
and not of his two companions (ch. iii 1). But he 
soon breaks away into the first person singular (ch. 
iii. 5), and though most of the remainder of the 
Epistle is expressed in the plural form, yet in his 
final adjuration he confines himself to the singular. 
This serves to show that, though more names than 
one may be mentioned at the beginning of an 
Epistle, and though the formality of using the 


| plural prevail through the greater part of it, yet it 


They who had, through the victory of Jesus, ex- | 


because the Jord himself shall come down from | 


is done, shall rise—their spirits, which came with | 


meet the Lord [and them]. Thus were they to be | 
comforted, and not to sorrow as if their dear friends | 


gainers: and supposing that day to come in their own | 


germ of that description of the armour of God, or of | 


is the apostolic authority of St. Paul himself which 
is the sanction of the whole, and the individual 
thought of St. Paul that works out the arguments 
and enforces the exhortation. 

We now proceed to the recounting of the more 
important varieties in reading, and corrections in ren- 
dering, necessary to be noticed in this Epistle. 

Of the former, there are but few, and these not 
of the first importance, 

In ch, i. 1, some of our oldest authorities omit the 
words ‘from God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” And though other authorities almost as 
ancient contain the words, the omission seems to 
point to the original text. Hisewhere, the correspond- 
ing words are not omitted; and it is probable that 
they may have been inserted here to conform this to 
those other places. 

In ch, ii, 19, ‘* Christ” is omitted in all our oldest 
authorities, and should certainly be erased. 

In ch, iii, 2, for “and minister of God and our 
fellow labourer in the Gospel of Christ,” our ancient 
MSS. have very various expressions, The Vatican 
has only the words “and fellow worker ;” the 
Sinaitic and Alexandrine have only “and minister of 
God ;” the Claromontane MS. has ‘‘and fellow- 
worker with God in the Gospel of Christ,” which is 
most likely to have been the original text, and to 
have been varied on account of the difficulty pre- 
sented by the unusual expression. In verses 11 and 
13, the word ‘‘Christ” is omitted in all the most 
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ancient MSS, ‘*The Lord Jesus” seems to have 
been at this time St. Paul’s constant way of naming 
the Saviour. And it is to be noted, that he was 
charged at Thessalonica before the magistrates with 
proclaiming ‘‘ another king, one Jesus.” 

In ch. iv. 1, after the words “please God,” all 
our most ancient MSS. insert ‘‘even as also ye are 
walking.” In ver. 7, “us” should be read ‘‘ you.” 
In ver. 13 all our most ancient MSS., instead of ‘* I,” 
have ‘‘ we.” 

In ch. v. 3, at the beginning, “ For” is omitted 
by the Alexandrine and Sinaitic MSS., and in the 
ancient Syriac version and the most ancient Fathers : 
the Vatican and Claromontane MSS. read ‘But.” 
In ver. 5, all the oldest authorities begin the verse 
‘¢ For ye are,” &c. In ver. 20, 21, the words ought 
to stand ‘* Despise not prophesyings, but prove all 
things ;” i.e., on the one hand do not think lightly 
of any utterances of the word of God by whomsoever 
made: on the other, do not be led by everything so 
spoken, but put all things to the test. See on this 
place below. 

We now come to what will prove, in the Epistles, 
the far more serious task, that of enumerating pas- 
sages in which our English version fails to give the 
force, and very often the correct meaning, of the 
original. 

In ch. i. 3, ‘* hope in our Lord Jesus Christ” is in- 
correct. ‘The original has ‘‘ hope of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” i.e., of his coming—the great subject of the 
Epistle. In ver. 4, ** knowing, brethren beloved, your 
election of God,” should be, ‘‘ knowing, brethren be- 
loved by God, your election.” In ver. 8, “ sounded” 
should be *‘ hath sounded.” The Apostle is speaking, 
not of a thing long past, but of one which had just 
taken place, and was then continuing. In ver. 10, 
** delivered’ ought to be “ delivereth.” 

In ch, ii, 1, “was not” should be ‘‘hath not 
been.” In ver. 2, for ‘*was not” should stand 
‘€ springeth not” or **cometh not.” The Apostle is 
speaking, not of what his exhortation was when he 
was with them, but of its general character : compare 
** Even so we speak” (not ** spoke”), below. In ver. 
4, ‘* were allowed” should be “ have been approved.” 
In ver. 7 the expression “even as a nurse cherisheth 
her children” is open to mistake, besides being an in- 
sufficient rendering of the original words. It may be 
supposed that the ‘‘nurse” is a mere hired servant, 
and the children hers, merely as entrusted to her. 
But the original has, as if a nurse should cherish HER 
own children: and the best way of conveying the 
meaning in English would be to render, ‘‘ like as when 
a nursing-mother cherisheth her own children.” In 
ver. 8, “souls” ought to be “lives.” In ver. 10, 
** among” should be *‘toward.”* In ver. 12, ‘* hath 
called” should be *‘calleth.” In ver. 14, ‘‘ followers” 
is better rendered literally, ‘‘imitators.” In ver. 15, 
* have persecuted” should be * drove out.” In ver. 
16, ‘*is come” should be “‘came.”? The meaning is 
somewhat obscure, and therefore the original tense 





* I may be allowed to mention, that in my “ New Testament for 
English Readers” there is a misprint in the text of ver. ii. The 
words ‘‘every one of you” should come after ‘‘ comforting you,” and 
not in their present position. 


* 


| Should be carefully kept. The present English version 
gives the impression that the destruction of Jerusalem 
had passed, whereas it did not happen till eighteen 

| years after. 

Ch. iii. 2, ‘* comfort” should probably be ‘ exhort.” 

| Ver. 13, ** God, even our Father,” should be * God 


Father.” 

Ch. iv. 1, **by the Lord Jesus” should be “in the 
Lord Jesus,” i.e. literally as the original. The ex- 
pression is not a form of adjuration, but sets forth the 
holy element in which his exhortation was made, In 
ch. v. 29, the expression is quite a different one. In 
the same verse, ‘‘have received” ought to be “re. 
ceived.”” He means, when he was with them and 
taught them. In ver. 4, “Show to possess his vessel” 
is a mis-translation. It should be, “ how to acquire 
his own vessel,” and it means, how to take a wife who 
might be his own lawful vessel for that purpose which 
the sin in question carried out unlawfully. In ver, 6 
again, the sense is utterly confused by a mistake of 
our translators. By rendering “in any matter,” they 
have made it appear as if the sin of defrauding ano- 
ther, generally, were that against which the Apostle 
is warning: and thus the whole passage becomes 
incoherent, and loses its solemn force. The words 
which they have rendered *‘in any matter,” stand in 
the original ‘‘in the matter,” i.¢., in this matter, 
which is now in hand, viz., the unclean lusts of the 
| flesh. The Apostle is speaking in language somewhat 
| veiled, for decency’s sake. In the same verse, “ have 
| forewarned” should be ‘‘ forewarned ;” and in the 
| next verse, ‘* hath not called us” should be “ calleth 

us not ;” and the next should proceed, “for un- 
| cleanness, but in sanctification.” In the next verse, 
‘who hath also given” ought to be ‘‘ who also gave,” 
In ver. 13, for ‘‘ others” should stand ‘the rest.” 
In ver. 14, “‘ sleepin Jesus” ought to be “ fell asleep 
| through Jesus,” 4.¢., by his merits have had their death 
| turned intosleep. ‘Sleep in Jesus ” is a beautiful and 
true expression : but it is not the one used here. In 
the same verse, ‘‘ with him” may be misunderstood, 
** Him” does not refer to God, but to Jesus: will 
| God bring, at the same time that He brings HIM, 
| Jesus, through whom they fell asleep. It would be 
etter, therefore, to express it, ‘‘ together with Him,” 
| which can hardly be mistaken. In ver. 15, “shall 
| not prevent” would be much better expressed ‘shall 
in no wise have the advantage of.” In ver. 17 it is 
| necessary to notice that “together” does not belong 
| to ** with them :” it is not, ‘‘shall be caught up, 
| together with them, to meet the Lord,” but “ shall be 
| caught up together, with them, to meet the Lord.” 
To make this plain, I have in my revised text inserted 
| the word “all:” ‘shall be caught up all together, 
with them, to meet the Lord.” 
Ch. v. 1: “ye have no need that I write unto 





unto.” The Authorised Version puts “1” into too 
much prominence, It seems as if some one else might 
be thought of, who ought to write to them on this 
point. In ver. 5, “ the children” ought to be ‘‘ sons” 
(twice). Ver. 6, “others” should be ‘the rest.” 
Ver, 9, “* hath not appointed us” should be ‘appointed 
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ys not.” In ver. 10, ‘‘ together,” again, is not to bs 
joined to *¢‘ with Him,” but it should be read, ** should 
live together, with Him.” In ver. 15, the words 
should stand, ‘‘ both toward one another, and toward 
all.” The preposition is the same in both clauses. 
Ver. 22 as it stands in our version is undoubtedly 
wrong, and has misled many persons, who have thought 
it to be an injunction to abstain even from that which 


seems evil,—to avoid all chance of offence. The 
words mean nothing of the kind, but merely this: 
‘‘ Abstain from every form of evil,” te, ‘from 
every species,” ‘every kind, of evil.” And they 
correspond with the former member of the sentence, 
which should be divided, further, by a comma only, 
‘* Hold fast that which is good, abstain from every 
kind of evil.” 





PUT IT THROUGH AGAIN. 
THOUGHTS ON SUCCESSIVE TRIALS. 


Lona, long ago, when I was a little boy, tasks 
suitable to our years were occasionally laid upon my 
brother and myself in the ordinary routine of agri- 
cultural operations. Of these, perhaps the hardest 
and most dreaded—imposing most constant toil and 
presenting least opportunity for amusement,—was to 
drive the fanners used in winnowing the grain. The 
machine was old, ill-constructed, and heavy. It 
required the united. strength of both boys to impel 
the clumsy gearing ; and at the conclusion of the 
task, we might be seen wiping our }rows and panting 
for breath. 

This process, by the way, was at that time, in the 
dialect of the Scottish lowlands, designated by one of 
those words coinciding with German roots, that are 
now rapidly disappearing from our vocabulary. To 
separate the chaff by the fanners was to dicht the 
wheat ; that is, to make it compact and solid. As 
the work was hard, and the rest refreshing, every 
symptom that betokened a repetition of the task was 
keenly watched, and much regretted. After all the 
wheat or oats at the time on hand had been duly sub- 
jected to the process of the fan, my father was wont 
to leave his own particular department, and march 
toward the heap of wiunowed grain, technically called 
the bing. There he stood and leisurely fitted on his 
spectacles ; this done, he lifted a handful from the 
heap and scrutinised it critically, blowing upon it 
ocvasionally, to satisfy himself whether the chaff and 
dust were completely cast out, or whether there yet 
remained so much impurity as to demand a second 
wiunowing. When he had completed his examina- 
tion and formed his judgment, the handful of grain 
was thrown back into the heap, and the spectacles 
remanded to their case. Meantime we were silently 
taking a diagnosis of the symptoms that appeared in 
his actions and looks, eager to divine at the earliest 
moment whether the sentence should set us free or 
consign us to another hour of toil. If he said, ‘It 
will do,” off we bounded with light hearts to our own 
affairs ; if he said, as sometimes he did say, ** Put it 





through again,” the sounds cut into us like knives. 
they meant a period of restraint, imprisonment, labour ; | 
while we were much bent on getting our own will and | 
our own way. | 
This agricultural formula, Put it through again, | 
obtained a place in the dark chamber of my memory, — | 
& place of dread corresponding not to the gravity of 
the infliction, but to the exaggerated conceptions of 


it that a playful child naturally formed. The order | 
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for another hour of toil thwarted certain purposes of 
pleasure fondly cherished, and therefore it was in- 
vested with a corresponding measure of fear. 

These events and experiences printed themselves 
deeply into my imagination and my memory ; found 
still lying there when other faculties were more fully 
developed, they served as letters in which certain 
grave lessons might be learned. From those childhood 
seeds of experience some suggestions very precious to 
mature life may spring. ‘‘ We have had fathers of 
our flesh who corrected us, and we gave them reve- 
rence: shall we not much rather be in subjection unto 
the Father of spirits, and live ?” (Heb. xii. 9.) 

Successive trials, coming for a time on a person or 
a family, as the waves come upon the shore, con- 
stitute a striking feature in the dispensations of Pro- 
vidence, and supply a profitable subject of meditation 
for a Christian man. The repetition of strokes, alas ! 
is often observed, where grief is not allayed by a 
divine consolation. ‘* When sorrow comes it runs,” 
is in certain parts of the country a current proverb, 
I have often heard it uttered when it seemed to be 
charged with no meaning, farther than the bare ob- 
servation and registration ef facts. When God 
arranges his ways toward us into such a distinctly 
articulated series, He intends that we should read and 
understand his signs. ‘*‘O earth, earth, earth! hear 
the word of the Lord.” 

Much profit might be derived from the study of the 
discipline through which our Father in heaven has 
brought us, if we were skilful to mark the succession 
and connection of the several strokes. The greater 
bereavements, occurring at longer or shorter intervals, 
might be like telegraph posts on the mountain tops, 
enabling us to keep up the communication between 


| the beginning and the end of our pilgrimage. Even 


the greatest griefs, towering in our memory high above 
the miscellaneous multitude of smaller experiences, 
might come to be reckoned land-marks of a Father’s 
love, that has accompanied us all the way. The once 
dark heads of these mountain sorrows will shine with 
a tender attractive beauty in the evening of life’s day, 
when the light of God’s love from heaven falls upon 
them. 

Sometimes, like the child Samuel, we mistake a first 
and a second call, taking them for mere earthly acci- 
dents, and seeking their explanation from some earthly 
master. It is when the child ceases to run out to 
Eli for a so!ution, and, abiding still that he may know 
God, breathes out the confiding request, ‘‘ Speak, 
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PUT IT THROUGH AGAIN. 
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Lord, for thy servant heareth,” that he gets upon the | 


right track ; henceforth, his walk will be with God. 


When a.sorrow has come and gone, you endeavour | 
| prised, is not displeased, when the child cries out by 


to learn its meaning, and to appropriate its reproof. 
Let us suppose that you have in some measure been 
enabled to perceive why the Lord is contending with you. 


Some sweet experience of submission and of patience | 
| carry his purpose through. 


is enjoyed. You begin to say in simplicity of heart, 
‘¢ The Lord gave, and the Lord taketh away ; blessed 


be the name of the Lord.” You now look back on the | 
trial as an event of the past—a discipline that has | 


yielded you a spiritual profit. Looking forward, you 
hope to walk more humbly and circumspectly because 
of this correction which you have endured, or rather 
enjoyed. While you are occupied with these antici- 
pations another stroke unexpectedly falls—a stroke 
in another form, and on another side. 


off your guard. Your steps well-nigh slip under these 
successive blows. The spirit of adoption which you 
seemed to have obtaimed begins to desert you. Your 


faith and hope are fading away like water from a | 


leaky vessel. You are in great darkness: a horror 
seizes you lest you should be deserted of God—lest 
you should altogether lose hold of the anchor of your 
soul. 

But why? It was your clear conviction under the 


first sorrow that you needed correction ; it was your | 


hope that you had obtained it. After the trial had 
borne fruit, you perceived how precious it was to you. 
You confessed, “It is good for me that I have been 
afflicted.” But another sorrow came. Well, and why 
should you be in amazement on that account? From 
all that you know of your own heart, do you think it 
is likely that one winnowing has driven all the chaff 
away? Ah, it is natural that the child should fret 
under the sentence, Put it through again, because this 
is painful to the flesh. But our Father knows best. 
It is not a symptom of desertion ; it is rather a mark 
of peculiar care. It is God’s method when He means 
to bestow much grace, to purge away the dross by 
successive blasts. 

Nor is it a just inference from a repetition of trials, 
that a greater amount of corruption lay in the man 


who endured these, as compared with his neighbour | 


who escaped them. On the contrary, it is rather 
where he sees his first stroke taking effect that our 
Father sends another. It is in reference to a people 


that had been placed under discipline, and proved | 
incorrigible, that the Lord says (Isa, i. 5), ‘* Why | 


should ye be stricken any more?” And in Ezekiel 
xxiv. 13, the cessation of the troubles is represented 
as a sentence of judgment against those who refused 
to profit by them: ‘* Because I have purged thee, 


and thou wast not purged, thou shalt not be purged | 


from thy filthiness any more.” 

Afflictive providences, in conjunction with the Word 
and Spirit, sustain a great part in the conversion and 
sanctification of a people to the Lord. As the fresh 


crop springs up most vigorous where the remains of 
the former season’s vegetation fell into the ground ; 
so, spiritual life appears in greatest abundance after 
some of our dearest kindred have dropped into the 
Indeed, the fertile spots of the spiritual life 


dust, 


After this, a | 
third. You are taken by surprise. You are caught | 











might almost be marked and numbered by the sorrows 
that stud the Christian’s path through this pilgrimage, 
Our Father knows our weakness, and is not gur- 


reason of the pain. He does not despise that cry, for 


| he loves ; but he does not spare—does not withdraw 


his hand for that crying, for he loves wisely, and will 


When a second or a third sorrow comes, remember 
our Father is the husbandman, and if He takes his 
fan again in his hand, the meaning of the act is, that 
He means to purge his floor more thoroughly. Leta 
tried Christian only cling to his Saviour in trouble, 
assured that the blast is sent, not against the wheat, 
but against the chaff that defiles it. The law of the 
Kingdom is, Nothing shall enter that defileth; re- 
peated winnowings, instead of being indications of the 
Lord’s displeasure, are rather evidences that He is 
preparing for the much-sifted disciple a more abund- 
ant entrance into rest. 

In all the Christian ages hymns have been a chosen- 
channel for the flow of spiritual affections, whether of 
grief or gladness, From Germany, which has long 
been peculiarly the land of Christian song, I submit 
two examples framed by, and meant for, mourners, 


| Whether either has been before presented in our ver- 


nacular I have not the means of knowing :— 


: 


It is too much ! 
My God, how can I bear it all ? 
Within a year—wife, daughters, son, 
Riv’n from my bosom, one by one ! 
Fourfold these barbed arrows fall ; 
This breaking heart needs gentler touch, 
It is too much! 


Lord, as Thou will’st. 
Should even heavier crosses still 
And fresh bereavements be my lot, 
’Tis well; I yield and murmur not. 
Low in the dust I lie, until 
The measure of my cup Thou fill’st, 
Lord, as Thou will’st. 


Help me to bear. 
Within this crush’d and des'‘late heart 
Kindle again hope’s lovely light ; 
For in my lone soul’s deep dark night 
Nothing to me can joy impart, 
Except Thy tender Father-care 
Help me to bear. 


My darling child 
Was, like the rest, a loan from Thee ; 
Him, too, I willingly resign, 
And must ;—the treasure was not mine : 
My thought,—how wisely cared. for he, 
Sin, death, and hell of prey beguiled : 
My darling child ! 


I follow you, 
When God most high is pleased to call : 
Ye then, life's troubles overpast, 
To my fond bosom shall be clasped 
Again in bliss eternal, all. , 
Here end life’s days, sad, fleeting, few; 
I follow you. 


Il, 


Gop’s will be done always, 
For it is good ; Him trust, 

The Highest loves to raise 
The needy from the dust. 
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In every grief ~ 
He sends relief, 
Nor harshly wields the rod ; 
Never will he 
Forsaken be 
Who casts his care on God. 


He comforts and sustains ; 
My hope, my life is He ; 
The lot that God ordains 
The best lot is for me. 
He soothes my cares, 
He counts my hairs, 
Faithful his promise stands ; 


His eye, his arm 
Shield me from harm, 
A full cup in my hands. 


Hence, therefore, to my Lord 
I go with willing heart ; 
I wait but for his word 
Whispering—Arise, depart. 
My soul I lay 
On God this day, 
And with my latest breath ; 
My God, thou hast 
Me saved at last, 
From sin and hell and death ! 


W. ARwNot. 





THE RIGHTS 
BY THE EDITOR. 


A storm so violent as to agitate the usually calm | 


depths of the sea casts up many curious creatures on 
its shore ; and in the throes of an eruption some vol- 
canoes have been known to discharge, along with their 
fiery contents, immense volumes of water in which 


the strangest shape. Analogous phenomena have been 


observed to accompany almost every violent agitation | 


of the public mind. Stirred to its depths by some 
great cause, as by the Reformation in Germany, or by 


the religious and political conflicts of the seventeenth | 


| the stronger on the weak, have been redressed. 


OF WOMEN. 


coal-pits, and lose amid their foul recesses much of 
the delicacy of their sex. These wrongs, inflicted by 
But 
others remain that equally demand a remedy. How, 


| for example, are ‘‘the rights of women” violated in 
fish were found, with heads without eyes and forms of | the case of those wives whom their husbands, that 
| they may spend their earnings on their vices, compel, 


and the law allows, to toil in mills, separated the day 


| long from their children and the poor babes they have 


| 
| 


century in our own land, what wild schemes, what | 


extravagant ideas has it cast up; alarming timid, 
and astonishing sober-minded men? There appears, 
indeed, nothing too monstrous for enthusiasts to give 
birth to, and for credulous multitudes to embrace, in 
such times. 

Such a time to some extent is ours. We have seen 
the old and usual course of things violently disturbed. 
Strange convulsions in the moral world—equally with 
the material under the providence of God—have il- 
lustrated words we felt so true when Vesuvius, as we 
stood on the brim of its awful crater, shook beneath 
our feet, and from its fiery throat shot out broad 
sheets of flame and showers of red-hot stones, these, 
namely, ‘* He looketh on the earth, and it trembleth ; 
Hetoncheth the mountains, and they smoke.” Power- 
ful forces that. had slumbered for ages, have awoke 
into activity. All around us, states, churches, and 
societies, are in a ferment. Old things—the reign of 
despotism, of slavery, of paganism, and of popery it- 
self—seem passing away amid great din and turmoil, 
above which is heard, mingling in some measure the 
ludierous with the sublime, the voices of bold and 
strangely-attired forms that rush on the crowded stage, 
and shriek and clamour for “‘ the rights of women.” 

There is no doubt that in former days and in every 





| affairs, he was clearly wrong. 


drugged with laudanum, or left to the cold care of 
others ? . 

Apart from such wrongs and outrages, perhaps the 
sphere usually allotted to woman has been too limited, 
In settling that, too much respect may have been paid 
to the customs of early ages, and of eastern lands ; 
and too little to that benign faith of ours which, 
finding woman everywhere less the helpmeet than the 
slave of man, restores her to her original dignity and 
position. The ideas which the patriarchs entertained 
of woman’s proper place in society, are not binding 
on us. ' 

For instance, I knew an old-fashioned clergy- 
man who never joined a couple in the bonds of 
matrimony, but he enjoined the bride to ‘‘ keep the 
tent like Sarah,”—the reference being to Abraham’s 
answer to the question, ‘* Where is thy wife?” ‘‘ Be- 
hold! she is in the tent.” But if the good man 
meant his injunction to be literally understood— 
meant anything else than that a married woman, in- 
stead of gadding about, should attend to her household 
In Sarah’s days, as still 


| in the East, a wife in her rank who presented herself 


to the gaze of strangers, would be’ regarded as com- 
mitting an immodesty ; but we, on the other hand, 
would consider the woman inhospitable, and wanting 
in due respect both to her husband and his guests, 
who, affecting the prude, would decline to receive 


country, men, taking mean advantage of their superior | them. And no more binding on us than such patri- 


strength, long withheld her just rights from woman. 


This civilised and Christian land of ours presented ex- | 


archal customs, are some to which, that the Gospel 
might not be blamed, that rio unnecessary offence 


amples of that at no very distant date. Till lately the | might be given, and that Christians of both sexes 
divorce laws of England denied to injured and in- | might walk wisely toward them that were without, the 
sultel wives the plainest claims of justice; nor is it | Apostles required the women of their days to conform. 
long since Parliament interfered to prevent mothers | Of this we have examples in those directions which 


being torn from their families, and forced to slave in St. Paul gave them as to the length of their hair, and 


——. 
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. ! 
the covering of the head when they appeared in public minister, accompanied by a clergyman of the Church 
to worship. The force of these instructions passed | of England I went forth under the cloud of night, 


away with the time and age. 


Christians were then, | and stealthily drew within earshot of her voice. 


She 


as they are still, required to conform to the ordinary discoursed to a country audience, gathered into a loft 


customs of society, so far as they are innocent. We | 
are to be “ all things to all men.” 

How far, were society to concede the demands | 
made for what are called Woman’s Rights, her sphere 
would be unduly widened rather than narrowed, it 
does not belong to me to determine. The claim 
some advance on her behalf to vote for members of 
Parliament is a political one, with which a Sunpay 
Magazine has nothing to do. It may be only the 
tyranny of custom which, though regarding women as | 
the best nurses, refuses to allow them to prescribe the 
medicines they are employed to administer ; still, their 
right to assume the title and pursue the profession of 
a medical doctor—a subject much discussed at pre- 
sent—is also, though not a political, a secular question. 
It is one to be argued, and settled elsewhere than in 
our pages. On the other hand, there are rights of a 
sacred character claimed for women ; and these, were 
this magazine of acontroversial nature, it were competent 
for us to discuss, Such, for instance, is the right of 
women to vote in the election of their ministers, of 
those who have the charge of souls. This is a claim 
conceded by some Christian churches. They think 
that woman’s claim to this franchise is founded on Scrip- 
ture; and cannot be resisted, far less ridiculed, by 
such as allow women to present to parishes and hold 
the patronage of church-livings. In asserting the rights 
of woman, some go further still. They maintain that 
women have not only a right to vote a man into the 
pulpit, but, if fitted for the office, to occupy it them- 





selves. There were undoubtedly prophetesses among 
the Jews ; and while some hold that the New Testa- 
ment does not absolutely forbid women to preach, 
others consider any regulations the Apostles laid down 


to that effect as, like those respecting long hair, and | 


covered heads, and not eating blood or things strangled, 
simply a temporary conformity to the spirit of the 
age. 
now, it was considered decorous for woman to live in 
the shade. The Greeks, for example, did not allow 
her to appear on the stage : so that, if a woman was | 
introduced into a play, her part was acted by a man | 
disguised in female attire. How it would have sur- | 
prised these old heathens to find people who go to | 
theatres and countenance women playing on the stage, 

objecting to a woman consecrating her talents to the | 
services of religion, and within the sacred atmosphere | 
of a church pleading with God for men, and with 

men for God! Many feel it difficult to understand | 
how it should not be inconsistent with female delicacy 
for one lady to appear as a public singer, and yet | 
indelicate for another to address the same, or a) 
different, audience on the great concerns of salva- | 
tion. 





It is certain that in these days, much more than | 


of one of the out-houses of the mansion where we 
happened to meet as guests : and such was the charm 
of her voice, such her persuasive tones and fervent 
eloquence, that if at that time any one, jealous of the 
prerogatives of the ministerial office, had said to me, 
*¢ Forbid her,” I would probably have replied, ‘‘ For- 
bid her not ”—adding with Moses, ** Would God all 
the Lord’s people were prophets!” Women are cer- 
tainly not to rush from their proper sphere even to 
shine, and blaze as meteors; but I can understand 
how it may be a question whether those on whom 
God has bestowed extraordinary gifts may not be 
exempted from ordinary rules. ‘I have broken the 
law,” said the grand old Roman, “ but I have saved 
the state,” and many would rather envy than censure 
her, who, seeing sinners perishing, as Grace Darling 
took oar, took speech in hand, and with Christ 
crucified for her theme, saved a soul from perdition— 
turning the sinner from the error of his ways and 
covering a multitude of sins. 

But whatever may be. said either for or against 
these ‘* Rights of Woman,” none will question her 
right to save the lost, and heal the wounds of 
humanity, and promote the cause of the Redeemer 
after the fashion of a poor factory-girl in Glasgow, 
called Mary Anne Clough, and a humble silk-winder 
in London of the name of Macarthy. In this paper 
I will relate the story of the first ; and, divided on a 
thousand points, great or small, as the Christian 
world is, all will agree in this, that every woman, so 
far as she has means and opportunity, has an 
unquestionable right, and lies under a solemn obli- 
gation, to copy their example—treading in their foot- 
steps, ‘‘ to go and do likewise.” 

Let me premise that the value of the examples I 
am to adduce lies very much in this, that to the ex- 


| cuses for doing little, or nothing, which indifference, 


sloth, and the love of self-indulgence plead, they supply 
an unanswerable answer. How many, for instance, 
‘*lay this flattering unction to their souls,” that they 
cannot be expected to engage in the active duties of 
Christian philanthropy because they want the means— 
having neither birth, nor time, nor talents, nor money, 
nor a position in almost any respect superior to that of 
their neighbours ; having, in short,-none of those ad- 
vautages which give influence in society. Engaged, the 
one in reeling silk, the other in spiuning cotton, these 
two women occupied a humble rank ; and, where the 
lowest class of society is to be dealt with, that is in 
some respects an advantage rather than otherwise—just 
as a drowning man is more within our reach, and we find 
it easier to lift him up when we stand on bank or rock 
only a few, rather than fifty, feet above him. As to 


With thousands, I have heard Jenny Lind sing ; | time, toiling for their bread all the hours of day, they 


and have bowed before the magic of that wondrous | had little, many would say they had none, to spare. I 


voice, which thawed the frosts of age, and drew floods 
of tears from eyes long unused to weep. But I have 





am not aware that either the one or the other was, as 
‘a heaven-born genius,” endowed with remarkable 


heard a lady preach with something like the same power | talents. The place of remarkable talents was more than 
and pathos. Though her modesty was such that she | supplied by the mighty power of a strong and sanctified 


would not consent to speak in the presence of a/| will, This, more than fine talents, is what they need 
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who would do good—will being to talents what the 
gunpowder is to the ball: according to the force the 
first generates, is the force with which, shot from 
musket or wide-mouthed cannon, and ploughing 
through living ranks or crashing on granite walls, the 
second strikes. The phrase, Where there is a will, 
there is a way, has seldom been better illustrated than 
by the achievements of these two women. Emi- 
nently calculated to rebuke our fears and to encou- 
rage our confidence in the promises and blessing of 
God, their case shows how, to borrow a figure from 
John Bunyan, the Christian when he gets up to the 
lions will find them chained ; and how, unlike the 
Alps or Andes, that, small in the distance, grow bigger 
as we approach them, the difficulties that stand in 
the way of faith lessen with the lessening distance, 
till, that proving easy which was once deemed per- 
haps impossible, we come to understand the beld, 
strange saying of Scripture, ‘‘ What art thou, O great 
mountain ? before Zerubbabel thou shalt become a 
plain.” 

A second objection with which many seek to excuse 
their indolence, and self-indulgénce is, that they could 
not engage in works of Christian philanthropy but at 
the expense of some other, and more immediate, duty. 


In regard to such an apology, let me remark that | 


the duties which God requires of us never can, strictly 
speaking, conflict. Other things do. In spite of the 
outlook at the bow, lights, and other precautions, 
ships, travelling to their proper harbours on the vast 
round of ocean, come into collision; and, meeting 
with tremendous crash, go down amid the darkness 
of night and the shrieks of drowning crews—one or 
both, foundering into the deep. Nay, it is alleged 
that our earth, though travelling in its proper orbit, 
may, some day or other, get a heavy blow, or sustain 








for the celibacy of the clergy it were not merely diffi- 
cult, but impossible to answer. 

And athers besides public men, who held office in 
Church or State, have mistaken the path of duty, 
and sacrificed the interests of their families to what 
seemed, but only seemed, its claims, I knew, for 
instance, an eminently godly woman who had chil- 
dren that brought her grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave. An astonishment to her neighbours, their 
ill-doing was none to me. At the close of day, 
when, like the bird that supplied our Lord with one 
of his tenderest figures, she should have gathered her 
brood under her wing, they were left to the temp- 
tations of the street. She was abroad—not, indeed, 
at festive, but at prayer, meetings ; not at fashionable, 
but at religious, assemblies, Yet the results were 
as lamentable as if, instead of coming home refreshed 
in spirit by the fellowship of saints, she had re- 
turned pale and jaded from the frivolities of a ball- 
room. We are told that in old times ‘* they who feared 
the Lord spake often one to another,” and they will do 
so still ; but religious meetings ought never to engross 
the time required for the duties either of our business or 
our homes. By all means let us aspire to be patriots 
and philanthropists, doing good to others as we have 
an opportunity ; for he is no Christian, nor worthy to 
be called so, whose heart is the exact size of his coffin— 
with no room there for any but himself, or even of the 
house that accommodates within its narrow walls but 
the members of his own family. We have duties to 
discharge to others as well as to ours, and to ourselves. 
But these never come properly into collision ; nor, 
unless from misunderstanding their relative claims and 
misapplying our time and energies, will one be done 
at the expense of another, or will we justly expose 
ourselves to the old rebuke, ‘‘ This thou shouldest have 


even a serious disaster from sudden contact with | done, but not have left the other undone.” 


one of those aérolites—perhaps the fragments of a 


These remarks are well illustrated by the manner 


shattered world—which at certain seasons of the year | in which Miss Macarthy and Mary Anne Clough went 
cross its path, and go blazing through our upper | about their labours of love. Others’ idle hours, they 


atmosphere. However that may be, no circumstances 
can occur in the proper course of a Christian’s life to 
produce a collision of duties. He can never be re- 
quired to discharge one to the neglect of another. I 
do not mean to say that people have not neglected to 
do what they should have done—overlooking, through 
a mistaken sense of duty, what had in fact a para- 
mount claim on their attention. 

I knew a minister, for example, who, devoting the 
whole hours of each day to out-door labours, shut him- 
self up in his study, after a hurried meal, to spend all 
the evenings of the week in preparing for the pulpit. 
The result was lamentable. His children, neglected 
and left entirely to the training of a mother more 
fond than wise, grew up to grieve his heart, and 
give him occasion to complain with David—whose 
family also may have suffered from their father’s too 
exclusive attention to public duties—‘‘ My house is 
not so with God!” But there was here no proper 
collision of duties. A pastor—though some have 
done it—-is not required to sacrifice his children to 
his flock. This were to demand for the altar of the 
Church costlier offerings than were made at the shrine 
of Moloch, and to furnish papists with an argument 





turned into busy ones. Thus, no conflict arose between 
the duties of their earthly, and those of their heavenly, 
calling. It was when the labours of the day were 
closed, those of love began. And the results they 
yielded prove what an incalculable good thousands 
could do with the spare hours which almost all enjoy 
at the close of day, but many unprofitably waste ; 
and not a few spend in the pursuit of pleasures that 
enfeeble the body and ruin the soul. Some allege 
that they can find no leisure from their other duties 
for works of Christian charity. They would not say 
so, did they sufficiently appreciate the value of time, 
and were as careful of its fragments, as those who 
work in gold are of its dust. I have found that where 
the goldsmith sits with graver or hammer in hand, a 
leathern apron, bound to his body, stretches between it 
and the bench to catch the smallest atom that may start 
from his tools—there, the leather and the cloths he 
uses for imparting a brilliant polish to the metal, 
are burned to recover the minute particles which 
have been rubbed into their textures—there, the 
floor is carefully swept—there its dust is gathered that 
it may yield up to the fires of a glowing furnace the 


| smallest atom which the dropping of the goldsmith’s 
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nokleman who stood true to the Covenants in the 
day of trial—sealing his testimony with his blood : 
‘*faithful among the faithless only he.” These noble 
trees, though safe from the woodman’s axe, are yield- 
ing to the strokes of time, and, ere another century 
has run its course, may all have perished from the 
face of the earth. But amid the regrets this prospect 
awakened, it was consolatory to think that the memory 
respect of gold, to “‘ gather up the fragments that | of him whom they recalled, and of his deeds, would 
nothing might be lost.” Mary Anne Clough’s story, | endure for ever; stimulating to such lofty piety and 
which I proceed to relate, teaches that, and many a | patriotism as his, the house to whose honours he added 
good truth besides, May it stir up the noblest and and the country on whose altar he bled. The memory 
humblest of my readers, in God’s name and strength, | of another, and very different, but, also, in his own 
to follow the cotton spinner! It is years since, em- | way, celebrated character, is associated with a ruin 
barking for a distant colony, she left the shores of her | that stands a few miles from the lochside, up among 
native land ; but neither time, nor eternity itself, shall | the picturesque solitudes of Glenshirra. There Rob Roy 
eflace the footprints she has left behind her. | found shelter, when he had made the rest of the land 
It was while spending last summer’s holidays at| too hot for him. That lone and roofless homestead 
Inverary that I first became acquainted with her 


tool, or the shaking of his hand, has cast by chance 
upon the floor. The value of gold recovered last year 
from the sweepings of the floor of one single work- 
shop in Edinburgh amounted to £120. I was asto- 
nished at that: but how much more astonished would 
people be at-the vast amount of good they could do | 
in @ life-time, or even in a single year, were they, as 
careful in respect of time as these workmen are in 





| carried us back to days of violence and strife—as did 
name and labours. This town stands on. the shores of | dirks and battle-axes, highland targets and claymores, 
Loch Fyne, and in the immediate neighbourhood of | and some hundred muskets brought to flash death on 
the Castle of the Duke of Argyle, amid scenery on | the clans who fell for the Stewarts on Culloden moor. 
which nature has lavished her richest charms, It is | These weapons, now suspended from the walls of the 
one, also, to which the past lends more than ordinary | castle-hall, and forming, with the rich spoils of forest 


—S) 









interest. 

A tall and singularly graceful cross that stands by | 
the pier-head, carved with strange figures and stranger | 
letters, carries us back to those early days when a) 
storm-beat isle on our western coasts was the home | 
of saints, and the sacred retreat from which mis- | 
sionaries, inspired with apostolic ardour, went forth to 
christianise the mainland, and carry the Gospel into 
England also, and beyond it. This cross was brought 
from Iona: being one of the few left of the thousand 
crosses which papists say stood there, till the Refor- 
mation fell like a hurricane on the island—reducing 
its venerable priory to naked walls, and hurling its 
sacred relics to the bottom of the sea, This 1 believe 
to be one of thé lying legends which have obtained, 
among other than papists, a too ready credence. Cer- 
tain it is, at any rate, that John Knox obtained an 
Act of Council to protect all places of worship from | 
the violence of the mob. No doubt, following the 
dictates of his own good sense and the example of the 
early Christians, he procured the destruction of objects | 
of idolatry, and, holding that if you pull down the | 
rookery the rooks will leave it, the destruction also of | | 
monasteries and convents. The wisdom of his policy 
is now almost universally acknowledged ; and indeed 
strange events are occurring to make many wish that 
Popery had been as completely smitten, hip and thigh, 
in other lands as in Scotland ; and-that the reforma- 
tion of other churches had been as thorough, as 
sweeping, as much a “root and branch” one as that | 
‘* north of the border.” lj 

A magnificent avenue in the Castle grounds, that 
presents, with the lofty stems and intertwining branches 
of its heech-trees, the features of a grand Gothic | 
cathedral, and has often tried the painter’s skill, is | 
associated with a memory very dear to Scotchmen, 
It. is said to have been planted by that Marquis of 
Argyll whom Charles II. beheaded—the thanks he | 
got for having crowned him—and to whom belongs | 
the distinguished honour of being almost the only | 





and field, its graceful ornaments, awakened feelings of 
gratitude for the peaceful days we live in, and that, if 
there was a red stain on blade or batitle-axe, it was 
rust, not blood which made it. 

With these, and other objects fall of interest, because 
linked to the religious struggles of the olden time 
—farewell letters written with a firm hand and a love 
stronger than death, the same hour the headsman did 
his work—relics stained with martyrs’ blood—monu- 
ments raised to martyrs’ memories—the beauty of the 
scenery afforded a perpetual gratification. It was 
enough to make any one thankful to exchange the 
hard hot streets, the dust and bustle of a busy town, 
for the boat that just felt the gentle swell of a lake 


| which, flecked with white sails, stretched away west- 


ward for many a mile in a frame-work of mountains, 
of varied forms and ever-varying hues, And what a 
panorama opened out there —the town, reminding one 
of those by the lakes of Switzerland, with its white- 
washed houses creeping along the wooded shore—the 
castle, above whose towers the ducal banner floated 
with Argyll’s boars’ head and Lorn’s galley spread out 
to the breeze, crowning a velvet lawn, that, with gay 
parterres of flowers, sloped gently down to the beach— 
Dunnequaich, clothed to its feet with foliage, and 


| carrying on its storm-scathed brow an ancient watch- 


tower—heights on heights clothed with shaggy forests 
—on one side the sentinel hill, Glenshirra, with its 
sleeping loch and wooded solitudes ; and on the other, 
Glenara, resounding to the noize of its flashing, leap- 
| ing, foaming river, and stretching away to those lofty 
| uplands that look down on the scattered islets of 
| Lochawe, and over to the rocky peaks of Ben 
Cruachan. 

But nothing in these scenes, though of surpassing 
beauty, awakened a doeper interest than the sight of 
a hundred boys that the steamer, which plies between 
Glasgow and Inverary, brought to our shores, They 
came on a holiday excursion ; aud the time of their 
visit was well-chosen. It was that of the Glasgow 
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fair, as it is called. This is a holiday week, during 
which factories and foundries are silent. All the 
machinery of the city is thrown out of gear ; and the 


working-classes, in too many instances, yielding to the | 


temptations that beset them, indulge in excesses that 
disgrace our holidays, and turn into a bane what, 
were public-houses closed and proper care taken by 


parents, masters, and guardians, would be a blessing to | 


the people. The boys, whose years ranged from twelve 
to eighteen, were accompanied by a staff of gentlemen. 
Teaching them, or superintending their instruction, 
on the Sabbath day, and on some week-day evenings 
besides, these excellent men had left their families, and 
some of them their business, to be the guides and 


guardians of these lads—an act of self-denial and | 


benevolence greatly to be admired! Attired in a uni- 
form, and with the smart air of those that had gone 
through drill, the boys presented a remarkably neat 
appearance ; while their young faces, usually begrimed 
with the dust and smoke of foundries, were bright as a 
May morning, and beamed with happiness. 

They spent a joyous week with us. No wonder; they 
had exchanged roaring furnaces, dusty streets, and nar- 
row noisome lanes for the springing turf, fields redolent 
with the fragrance of new-mown hay, the music of 
woods, the sounding shore, and cool green meadows, 
enamelled with daisies and many a sweet wild flower. 
The sea was a perpetual delight—it was hardly pos- 
sible to get them out of it. They filled the forest 
with merry laughter ; and went bounding through its 
sunny glades like the roes they had roused from their 
lair. Nor amid all their joy did they forget the duties 
of religion. Each evening at the ‘‘ gloamin ” they as- 
sembled in the street to wake the echoes of the quiet 
town with a hymn ; and on the Lord’s-day they engaged 


in those exercises which give to Scottish Sabbaths their | 
grave, but not gloomy, character. There was no play’ 


that day. Yet, if one might judge from their bright 


intelligent faces, none felt the Sabbath to be a weariness, 


and wished that it were over. Its public services were | 
short ; singing, in which the boys delighted and were 
proficients, filled up a good deal of the time ; and the 
whole presented that variety which is good for all, and 
is especially needed by the young. Iaddressed them in 
the forenoon in the Free Church ; the United Presby- 
terian minister conducted the afternoon service in the 


to try a like experiment, and shed such another 
| gleam of sunshine on the life of youths doomed to 
| hard and early toil, to mention that this holiday affair 
| was not difficult to arrange, nor its expenses diffi- 
| cult to meet. The boys, by a contribution of two- 
| pence a week, raised a sum that went far to pay 
| their way. They found sleeping apartments in school- 
rooms and some empty wards, which the people 
of Inverary gladly placed at their use. As for beds, 
along with blankets and boilers, they brought the 
coverings of mattresses with them in the steamer ; 
and these were filled with straw from the Duke’s 
stores. Those kind persons that came as their guides 
_and guardians, went to some of the shopkeepers 
in Glasgow; and, making them acquainted with 
| the scheme, got tea and sugar from one class, rice and 
flour from another, and a sufficient stock of other 
| comestibles in the same way; and they told what 
| it pleased, but did not surprise, me to hear, that they 
| found the shopkeepers as ready to give, as they were 
| to ask, contributions for a cause so good. 
The bright and happy boys whose presence helped to 
| make up for the lack of sunshine that characterised last 
summer, belonged to an institution in Glasgow, called 
| the Foundry Boys’ Society. An admirable institution, 
which aims, as I will show in a future number of the 
| Maeazing, at training the youth under its charge in 
_ habits of strict temperance and economy ; at impart- 
| ing to them a good secular education ; and at instruct- 
| ing them in the principles, and rearing them up in 
| the virtues, of true religion. It charges itself with 
| the care of them on the Lord’s-day, and to some ex- 
| tent also throughout the week. The objects of its 
| benevolence are poor neglected youths, who, but for 
| its christian efforts, would never rise above the ignor- 
ance, and would certainly sink into the brutality, of 
our lowest classes. With the exception of two or three 
superior secular teachers, whose services are paid for, 
its numerous agents are all volunteers—their labour 
is one of love. Though it had, and still has, a 
struggle to obtain the necessary funds, its success 
has been quite wonderful. The blessing of God has 
descended on it like the dewson Hermon. Hundreds 
trained under its auspices to sobriety, good morals, 
and the habits of an industrious and religious life, 
have risen up to venerate the name of its founder, and 


forest, and under the shadow of+a giant beech, which, | call her blessed. 


curiously uniting two of its mighty boughs, goes by | 
the appropriate name of The Marriage Tree. At 

evening service the parish minister had the sea-shore | 
for his church, and a rock for his pulpit—a rock, by- 
the-by, on which hangs a tale: It was there the last | 
man executed in the county of Argyll was hanged. 
The event happened so long as eighty years ago ; and | 
the fact that it is nearly a whole century since any | 





And who was she? None other than a humble 
factory girl, named Mary Ann Clough. She had no 
position, as they say, in the world ; nor money in the 
bank. I do not know that she was any way dis- 
tinguished from others by the greatness of her head ; 
but she had, what is better far, a large heart— 
a kind, loving, Christ-like heart. Seeing around her 
many poor boys employed in the foundries who, 








one belonging to that large county suffered death for | not only utterly neglected, but early initiated into 
murder, presents the Scottish, in a very favourable lessons of vice, could say, ‘*No man careth for my 
light compared with the Irish, Celt. The difference ' soul,” she had compassion on them. “I am but a 
between them does not lie in race, but in religion ; | poor working girl,” she said to herself; ‘* but I will 
and though other causes may play their part, so much try, in a loving spirit if I can win them to God, 
for the moral influences of Protestanism versus and to what is good.” A noble resolution! So soon 
Popery. | as formed, she sought to carry it into practice, asking 

Ere I describe the boys, and what they owed toa, and getting the use of a room below the factory where 
poor humble girl, it may encourage others elsewhere | she wrought. She opened it on a Sabbath in June, 
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1862 ; and ere long had gathered in some forty lads, 
with ragged clothes and dirty faces, from smoking clubs 
and the back courts where they were wont to spend their 
Sabbaths in gambling, rude play, and wild merriment. 
For two years she persevered in this course, willing 
to spend and be spent for Christ; nor abandoned a 
work she loved so well, till failing health compelled her 
to resign it into the hands of others. Nor were her 
efforts to bless and save these boys confined to Sun- 
days. They engaged all her spare time throughout 
the week, This noble girl, abundant in labours in 
season and out of season, so soon as the day’s work 
was over, took her way to the homes of the boys—if 
homes many of their lodgings could be called. She 
knew them all—their sad histories, their dangers and 
hardships ; and by her Christian principles, her winning 
ways and overflowing kindness, she gained an influ- 
ence over them which was productive of the happiest 
results, God owned her labours. Several underwent 
a saving change. Some are now teaching Sabbath 
schools, and adorning the doctrine of God their Saviour, 
whom, be it remembered, not ministers, nor preachers, 
nor parents, but this poor factory girl turned from the 
error of their ways. So distinguished, indeed, from 
others of the same class and calling by their superior 
industry, decency, freedom from profane language, 
and general good account, were those under her train- 
ing, that ‘‘ Mary Anne’s boys” became a proverb in 
the foundries. 

It makes one sad to think how many Christians 
with tenfold more time, more money, more education, 
more influence, have not done a tithe of the good this 





*¢ Am I my brother’s keeper ?” it was one who found it 
hard to keep herself—who, starting each morning to 
the sound of the factory bell, and hurrying along dark 
and silent streets, had gone through hours of work ere 
half the world was awake. Yet when others at even- 
ing seek the quiet and comforts of home, some the 
pleasures of society and the table, some perhaps the 
haunts of vice, this noble girl, leaving the flying 
spindles, before which, amid a dense and dusty 
atmosphere, the din and whirl of the factory, she has 
stood with weary limbs the livelong day, goes forth 
on her missions of mercy—to seek the lost, and raise 
the fallen, and close with her own gentle hands the 
wounds of humanity. Her story may make the writer, 
and also most of his readers, ashamed of the little 
they have done. Let the best and busiest of us 
resolve to do more for Christ; more for a perishing 
world. Be they kings or statesmen, bishops or 
doctors of divinity, happy those who shall get a place 
on the great judgment day beside this poor factory 
girl. Many a night she might have been seen by the 
glare of the drinking shops that threw their lights 
into the thick air, wending her lonely and weary way, 
an angel in disguise, on her errands of mercy, through 
the ruffian crowd of tho city’s darkest, foulest streets. 
But I see another vision. She stands revealed by 
other lights. The factory girl is in the midst of a 
radiant and august assembly ; and shining angels look 
on, while she bends her lowly head to receive a blood- 
bought crown, and hear the words of Him whose life 
she has attempted to copy into her own. ‘‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of 


girl did. If any might have justly pled the excuse, | thy Lord.” 





AUNTIE’ 


Tuey said their texts, and their hymns they sang, 
On that sunny Sabbath day ; 

And yet there was time ere the church bell rang, 
So I bid them trot away, 

And leave me to rest and read alone, 

Where the ash-tree’s shade on the lawn was thrown. 


But oh! ’twas a cry and a pleading sore : 
‘Oh, Auntie! we will not tease, 
But tell us one Sunday story more 
(We will sit so still on the grassy floor) ; 
Tell us the one you told before, 
Of little black Mumu, please ; 
Whom deaf and dumb, and sick and lone, 
The great ship brought to Sierra Leone.”’ 


Willie begg’d loud, and Francie low ; 
And Alice—who could resist her ? 
Certainly not myself; and so 
The story was just beginning, when lo! 
To the rescue came my sister : 
‘¢ ] will tell you a story to-day ; 
Aunt Fanny has all her own lessons to say !” 


LESSONS. 


That was a wonderful idea! 
Alfred look’d quite astounded. 
Who in the world my lessons could hear ? 
They guess’d at every one, far and near ; 
*T was a mystery unbounded. 
They settled at last that it must be 
Grandpapa Havergal over the sea. 


Then merry eyes grew grave and wise, 
On tiptoe Alice trod ; 

She had a better thought than they, 

And whisper’d low, ‘‘ Does Auntie say 
Her lessons all to:God?”’ 

How little the import deep she knew 

Of those baby words, so sweet and true! 


Little she knew how they enfold 
A treasure of happy thought ; 
A tiny casket of virgin gold, 
With jewels of comfort fraught. 
Great men’s wisdom may pass away, 
But Alice’s words in my heart will stay. 
Fanny R. H, 
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A SEARED CONSCIENCE. 





THE SEVEN CONSCIENCES. 
WITH CASES IN POINT. 


IV.—A SEARED CONSCIENCE. 


Deerty depraved and sunk in sin as our race is, yet 
charity and hope alike lead me to believe that a seared 
conscience is, comparatively speaking, a rare thing 
amongst men. So desperate and wicked is this state 
that the Apostle does not predict its principal mani- 
festation until ‘‘ the latter times,” when sin shall have 
reached its highest point of development, and ‘‘ the 
man of sin shall be revealed” in the midst of ‘‘ the 
falling away.” And even then it will not be a general 
symptom, for the Apostle only speaks of some who 
** shall depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing 
spirits and doctrines of devils; speaking lies in hypo- 
crisy, and having their conscience seared with a hot 
iron,” (1 Tim. iv. 2). 

Though we know but little of the seducing spirits 
and devils— and truly the less we know of them the bet- 
ter,—yet we have ground for supposing that it is their 
seared consciences which make them devils. And so 
it may be safely said that a man whose conscience is 
seared, is nothing short of a seducing spirit in human 
form. In a moral sense, indeed, such a man does 
not belong to our race; he has stepped beyond the 
line into the category of those unhappy beings who 
are hopelessly lost, and who see nothing behind them 
but the angel of vengeance, and nothing before them 
byt the lake of fire and brimstone. It is, there- 
fore a serious matter to say of a man that he has a 
seared conscience. It is the worst thing that can 
be said of him. We should not by any means be 
quick in passing such a sentence upon any of our 
fellow-creatures—if indeed we ought to pass it at all. 

The figure Paul uses in the above passage, to de- 
scribe such a hopeless state, is exceedingly graphic. 
It is borrowed from operative surgery, which was then 
in its infancy. Cauterisation, which is now but 
seldom applied, was in those days frequently resorted 
to, to stop the progress of a wound. 

In what form, then, can we best realize the figure 
which the Apostle had before his mind when he spoke 
of men’s consciences being seared as with a hot iron? 

I represent it to myself in this way : 

Suppose a man has a wound in some part of his 
body, say for instance, his hand. It gives him pain. 
It interferes with his daily work, and costs him 
many a sleepless night. It is not incurable, but it 
requires patience and careful treatment. But the 
man has no patience. He becomes deeply annoyed 
at it. To get rid of the trouble and vexation 
for good and all, he resolves to sear the wound with 
a hot iron. This is a violent and very painful ope- 
ration, it is true, but then it only lasts for a short 
time, and is soon over. But there is one fatal 
objection. He will be certain to have a stiff hand,— 
quite useless, senseless, and dead. True, but then 
his profession or trade may be such that he will be 
able to do without this member. At any rate he 
would rather have a stiff, dead hand, than one 








that gives him pain. So he takes a hot iron and 
sears the wound; and what was expected happens 
to him. The tendons which moved the fingers, and 
the veins which fed them, as well as the nerves, are 
destroyed by the violent process. The hand dries 
and withers, becomes in fact like a piece of leather, 
without life, sense, or power of motion. Henceforth 
the man only knows from memory what it is to have 
a living, feeling, moving hand ; his experience of it is 
gone for ever. . 

In like manner a man may be imagined to carry 
a defiled conscience in his bosom, the occasional 
pangs of which give him pain and rob him of 
rest. He may very easily get rid of these pangs 
if he will only go to Christ, humble himself as a 
sinner at his feet, cry for mercy, give up his evil pur- 
poses, and walk in the way of righteousness. But he 
refuses to take this humbling and in many respects 
painful course. He loves sin and has no taste for 
righteousness. But the thought of the future judg- 
ment troubles him, and he at length resolves to get 
rid of it. So, in a deliberate and cowardly way he 
allows himself to perpetrate a misdeed which realises 
to his own consciousness the awful truth that he has 
once and for ever broken with God. The hot iron 
is applied. There is now a systematic enmity be- 
tween him and God, and conscience ceases to speak 
because all moral life is extinct. 

From this it appears that the conscience which 
we have now under consideration must have been 
formerly in a comparatively healthy state. There 
was life, but that life has been destroyed by some 
violent operation. It is not, as in the case of the 
ignorant conscience, in a state of insensibility through 
ignorance ; neither is it, like the sleeping conscience, 
in a state of temporary unconsciousness. It is really 
dead, so far as moral life and moral functions are con- 
cerned. ‘The man whose conscience is seared has, in 
fact, no conscience. He carries about in his bosom, 
as it were, the scars which show that there was once 
such a thing as a conscience there. The knowledge of 
good and evil, of duty and responsibility, lodges in his 
intellect and memory; but he has lost all present 
sense of it. He knows, for instance, that honesty is 
good, and theft is evil ; but he knows this only from 
recollecting that he himself once felt it to be so, and 
from observing that other people feel the same still. 
There is nothing in his own heart which bears witness 
to the correctness and divine truthfulness of the feel- 
ing. He is not morally pleased when he chances to 
perform an honest action, neither is he grieved or 
ashamed when he has committed a theft. On the 
contrary, when he becomes aware that he might quite 
safely have benefited himself by doing a kad deed, he 
will regret having been so foolish as to have done well, 
and wish he had committed the profitable crime. While 
a man with an erring conscience will do evil that good 
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may come, he, on the contrary, will do good that it 
may produce evil, provided that evil be in some way or 


other a good to himself. Not only, for instance, will | 


he deliberately ruin a friend if that friend’s fall is 
likely to be beneficial to him, but he will likewise do 
acts of generosity to him, if these acts are likely to 
hasten or to secure his fall. Nor will he deny pro- 
bably that his deeds are godless and shameful, unless 
he calculates that it will be either profitable or neces- 
sary for his safety to do so. He will not even give 
himself the trouble to try to put a favourable 
construction upon his conduct, because such ex- 
pressions as bad, wicked, godless, &c., have lost 
all meaning to him. Upon discovering that he has 
infamously cheated you, you may call him a scoundrel, 
a kmave, in short whatever you like; but he will 


quite coolly pocket the affront and say nothing, calmly | 


waiting till’ you have said your last word, and 
then withdraw. With such a man you feel that in 
a moral sense you can scarce be speaking to a human 
being. You perceive that between you and him there 
is no common ground. 


which to base an argument, To reason with him about 
his moral obligations is as hopeless a process as it 
would be to demonstrate a mathematical problem to a 
man who asserts that a crooked line is straight. 

Prone as we often are to explain the actions of 
a seared conscience by supposing an unsound state of 
mind, sacred and profane history agree in assuring 
us that a seared conscience, so far from being a 
form of insanity, is, on the contrary, often combined 


with an extraordinary degree of mental power, and a 
considerable amount of common sense, learning, and 


prudence. 
to call a man’s conscience seared, nay, though I am of 
opinion that a truly seared conscience is one of the 
rarest moral phenomena, yet I believe.that once in the 
course of my ministerial experience in Holland I did 
meet with a man in whose conscience moral life seemed 
to be totally extinct. He was a pawnbroker, and 
apparently about fifty years of age. I was brought 
into contact with him through a poor woman, who, in 
a state of despair, asked my advice in most distressing 
circumstances, into which she, along with her husband 
and family, had been reduced by that usurer’s ex- 
tortions. Her husband was what in this country is 
called a non-commissioned officer of the army, drawing 
a pension from the State of 180 guilders (151/.) 
a year. The poor man, who in his early years had 
been a shoemaker, wished to resume his former trade 
in order to support his wife and four children, and had 


applied to the pawnbroker for the loan of a certain | 


sum to buy tools and leather. He had been in- 
formed that this man was in the habit of advancing 
money upon certificates of state pensions. It was a 
comparatively small sum which the pawnbroker 
advanced, and he kept the certificate as security, re- 
quiring the poor soldier to insure his life for the 
sum advanced. The consequence of this was that 
the pawnbroker, who every year went to the office of 
the government paymaster to receive the full amount 
of the certificate, only handed over some 24 guilders 
(21.) to the soldier. 


To him moral truisms have | 
ceased to be self-evident ; he will admit no axioms oi | 


Though I would not easily allow myself | 


Upon my making inquiry into , 


the matter, the pawnbroker presented me with a long 
list of expenses, which were arranged under a dozen 
or fifteen heads, such as : Insurance provision, stamp- 
duty, bureau-expenses, postage, &c. &c. The interest 
of the advanced money was put down at only 5 per 
cent., but upon closer calculation I found that the 
extortioner was reaping from 15 to 16 per cent. 

I showed the list to a friend, one of the principal 
lawyers in the town. He told me that the man 
had often been before the court for similar offences, 
and. that many families had been victimised by 
him in the same way. The cunning fox, however, 
knew how to put his case so as not to bring him- 
self under the lash of the law, In short, 1 soon 
saw that, in a legal way, nothing could be done in the 
matter. Some years later, however, I learnt, much 
to my pleasure, that an enactment had been passed by 
which it was made illegal to advance sums on govern- 
ment certificates. At the time I speak of, however, 
the law was still in the bad man’s favour, and so 
I tried to do something with him on behalf of the 
poor family by meaus of moral suasion. 

I shall not attempt to give a description of the 
man’s countenance ; I shall only say that though the 


| featares were pretty regular, I do not recollect having 


ever witnessed a human face the expression of which was 


| so repulsive, There was something diabolic in his look. 
I expected, of course, to find an atheist, or at least a 


man who was void of any religious knowledge whatever, 


| and who would laugh me to scorn if I were to speak 
| of God and eternity. 


But much to my surprise the 
man was the very contrary. Not only was he thoroughly 
acquainted with the Bible, but he expressed himself 
about religious matters in such a grave and serious 
manner as wholly excluded ridicule. He declared 
himself most decidedly against neology and scepticism, 
which even in those days were making alarming pro- 
gress in the Church. He called neology an absurd 
system. That Jesus was the Son of God, and that 


| He died for our sins; that He was one day to 


come to judge the world ; that there was a devil ; 
that there was a hell, and that the wicked would 
suffer everlasting punishment with the devil and his 
angels,—all this he believed. ‘*To tell you the 
truth,” he said to me, ‘*I wish I could be an un- 
believer ; but God will not permit me to be that,” 
He told me he knew he was one of those who. would 
be eternally lost. He said this in such a cold, 
quiet, matter-of-fact way, that it actually made me 
shudder. I said that he was committing a great sin 
in speaking in that way, and that he certainly did not 
realise what was implied in these awful words— 
‘eternally lost ;” that before he allowed such a 
horrifying expression to pass his lips, he should consi- 
der what he was about to say; and that he should 
bear in mind that such a saying was one of the greatest 
insults that could be offered to God, inasmuch as it 
denied God’s ability to save. To this he answered, 


| with a bitter smile, that I was quite right in one 


sense, but altogether mistaken in another. [ was right 
in pointing to the awful signification of the expression 
he had used, but I was mistakon as to his character. 
He said he saw that I supposed him to be one of those 
anxious conscience-smitten sinners, who, oppressed by 
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the overwhelming sense of their sinfulness, allow their 
dismal feelings to get the better of their faith and 
hope, and. thus fall into despondency. He wished that 
he were one of these, because theirs was ouly a tem- 
porary disorder of the spiritual life, which under the 
agency of God’s Spirit might be cured by some well- 
administered remedy. As to his own case, he had 
spiritually killed himself by continuing to sin for years 
against the light of his conscience, He had always 
known perfectly well what was evil and what good; 
but he had always resisted the warnings of his con- 
science, till gradually he found a peculiar pleasure, 
nay a delight, in doing evil. He then mentioned 
a few instances of his diabolic meanness and base- 
ness, which surpassed everything I had ever heard 
of. He said he did not regret them. He knew 
that he had done these things in the spirit of the 
devil, and that he could do them again without 
the slightest hesitation or compunction. ‘* The fact 
is,” he said, ‘“‘ God has completely given me up to the 
devil, and in this he was right, for it was my own choice. 
I feel I must be evilnow. I see you shudder at hearing 


me speak in this way, and I can fully understand the | 


impression such words must make upon your mind. 
But you cannot realise the inward condition of a man 
who, like me, has lost even the power of despairing. 
God has taken that away from me, lest it should re- 
tard me‘in my course towards the place I am doomed 
to inherit at last.” I need not say that my efforts 
to obtain a promise in favour of the poor soldier were 


altogether vain. The last words he said to me at | 


parting were, ‘‘ My doom is sealed, sir ; and whether 


I do right or wrong it’s all the same ; go I must to 
the place at which may you never arrive.” 

The more I reflected upon this poor man’s case 
the more was I driven to the sad conclusion that he 
was only too correct when he said that God had given 
him up, and was now driving him towards the doom 


for which he had been prepared. Nor, appalling as 
the thought is, is it a conclusion void of ground in 
Scripture. Wherever we meet with instances of a 
seared conscience in Scripture we are told, if not ex- 
plicitly, at least implicitly, that it is a state of irre- 
coverable callousness which God, in his just anger, has 
inflicted upon’ man as a punishment for his wilful 
hardening of the heart. The Gospel, which is so rich 
and consoling in presenting God as a God of grace and 
mercy, who ‘‘ openeth the heart” of those who listen 
to his word, at the same time decidedly proclaims 
Him as a God who is capable of at length “ hardening 
a man’s heart” at the close of a long and painful 
period of long-suffering and fruitless chiding with him. 
Whatever may be said for or against the doctrine of 
reprobation, this much is beyond doubt, that Scrip- 
ture not only tells us that God /eaves in their state of 
gracelessness such sinners as will be lost, but also 
points to individuals whom, in an active and positive 
way, He compels to remain in that state, depriving 
them of the capability of obtaining or receiving grace, 


and causing the seeds of evil, which are ineradicably 


rooted in their heart, to shoot up with all the luxu- 
riance common to tares. Not to speak of Pharaoh 
in the Old, and Judas in the New Testament, I have 
only to point to the people of Israel, concerning whom 


| the Spirit said to the prophet, in Isaiah vi. : ‘* Make the 
| heart of this people fat, and make their ears heavy, and 
shut their eyes; lest they see with their eyes, and hear 
with their ears, and understand with their heart, and 
convert, and be healed.” A fearful commandment, which 
was fully carried into execution at the time of Messiah’s 
appearance, for it was then that the Apostle John 
asserted (John xii. 40) that they could not believe 
in Jesus because Isaiah had spoken the above words. 
| And it is with reference to them that Peter (1 Peter 
| ii, 8) said, that they were appointed to stumble at the 
word, being disobedient. But, undeniable as this sad 
truth is, it is equally certain that Scripture every- 
where represents this hardening operation of God upon 
| the human heart as a punishment for preceding dis- 
obedience and refractoriness. It is not necessary to 
prove this from the well-known history of Israel, for 
it is equally evident from the history of the Gentile 
nations. When, in Romans i. 24, the Apostle de- 
scribes the judgment of hardness which God brought 
over the heathen, he first shows how, ‘* while they 
knew God, they glorified Him not, neither were 
thankful, but became vain in their imaginations, and 
| their foolish heart was darkened.” ‘‘ Therefore,” he 
| says—and we should mark this important particle— 
| therefore, God also gave them up to uncleanness,” 
&c, In the same manner, when speaking in 2 Thess. 
| ii 11, of the blindness of heart which God will one 
| day bring upon the infidel nations, he first describes 
the horrible excess of iniquity to which the people 
will give themselves, and ‘‘ for this cause,” he says, 
“God shall send them strong delusion, that they 
should believe a lie, that they all might be 
damned,” &c. We meet with no instance in Scripture 
which makes it appear that God hardens the heart of 
a man who tries to listen to the voice of his con- 
science. God’s hardening operation is never the 
first act, but the last, in a long and gradual process of 
self-hardening on man’s own part. It is the final 
settlement of the wearisome and fruitless dispute. It 
is the seal which at length God stamps upon the 
choice which man himself deliberately makes. 
And this, in my opinion, accounts for the fact 
which otherwise would be quite inexplicable, that 
men who have seared their consciences, though they 
_ know intellectually that they are lost, yet can con- 
| tinue in a state of comparative peace and pursue 
| their course of self-destruction with pleasure, as if 
nothing fearful were in store for them. Though a 
| man, like Manasseh, for instance, may have allowed 
himself to be driven so far away from God by his 
| evil passions as to trample everything good and 
| divine under foot, and to shut his ear to all the 
| whispers and warnings of his conscience and of the 
| Holy Spirit, yet one power may still be left in his 
| mature which, under the mighty hand of God, 
| may bring him back from the bottomless pit. That 
power is the power of fear. The man takes fright at 
| the sight of the yawning abyss, and in his despair he 
cries to God, as did Manasseh. But where that power 
is paralysed, where the instinct of self-preservation 
has lost the capacity of anticipating the awful misery 
in store, no power is then left in a man causing him to 
| stop and consider, and the last chance of bringing 
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him back to God is lost for ever. Now it seems that 
the hardening process which God applies to one who 


has seared his conscience just consists in paralysing | 


that power of fear, in making him morally senseless, 
blind and deaf, so that though he “sees the glare of 
the infernal flames he is as if he perceived it not, and 
though he hears the rolling thunders of the approach- 
ing judgment he understands them not.” ‘‘I have 


lost even the faculty of getting into despair,” said the | 
pawnbroker ; ‘‘ God has taken away that sense from | 
Nearly | 


me test it should retard me in my course.” 
twenty-five years have elapsed since the unhappy 
man uttered these words in my hearing, 


testimonies to the truth of Scripture. 
convert, and be healed,” says Isaiah. 

I have often tried to picture to myself the course 
of thought and feeling, in a word the mental 
process through which a man’s mind must pass to 
arrive at the state when his conscience becomes seared. 
I fancy it is something like this : 

The common condition of man’s heart when brought 
into contact with the teachings and warnings of God’s 
Spirit is that of unsettledness, He is undecided. 


He halts between two opinions, He begins to struggle | 


with himself and with God, and perhaps trims 
between his conscience and the world, between 
Jehovah and Baal, between Christ and Belial. Most 
people never arrive at a decision, but continue in this 
unsettled condition till they die. Some, however, do 
come to a decision, Of these one set takes the side 
of God and the other takes the side of the devil. The 
latter are those whom we may regard as having seared 
their consciences with a hot iron. They are no longer 
the dupes of ignorance, of error, or of self-deception. 
They have distinctly mapped out the two ways, 
the one of which leads towards salvation and the 


other towards destruction, and they have deliberately | 


chosen the latter. They know perfectly well what they 
are about, 
been struggling, as all men have, but knowing that 
they have gradually lost ground, they feel that 
it is of no use to struggle longer. Indecd they 
were never really in earnest in the contest. Nor 
is it their intention to be so now. If they were only 
common-place characters they might continue till their 


death in that sort of “part-acting” in which they | 


were at once actors and spectators. But those who 
are capable of thus searing their conscience are not 
spirits of the common cast. You will not find them 
among the uneducated class, among the ruffians and 
the vagabonds, Or if youshould discover one among 


them you will, on closer examination, find that he | 


excels through his sagacity and wit. The man 
who is capable of searing his conscience is always 
a person of considerable mental power. Common- 
place minds may be easily satisfied with that 
which is dull and unsettled. But he cannot be so. 
He wants to be decided. 
struggle between yea or nay, between good and evil, 
is mere toil and trouble to no purpose. He per- 


ceives that coming too late for the train comes to 
very much the same thing as not going to the station 
at all. Fools may run wildly to try to catch it, he has 


but. still | 
they ring in my ears as one of the most remarkable | 
** Lest they | 


They have for a longer or shorter period | 


He perceives that a | 


| male up his mind not to trouble himself, and so 
| quietly turns back. There is despair in that resolu- 
tion, but it is cold, passionless despair. It is con- 
| nected with a feeling of ease and comfort, satis- 
factory at least for the present. The all but irresistible 
inclination to follow the stream of sin in its va- 
rious windings may now be indulged without any 
disturbance. To such minds there is something 
highly interesting, something agreeably exciting in the 
adventures and stratagems of the devil’s warfare. 
It is fraught with contrasts productive of strange 
poetical effects, which give nourishment to infernal 
humour. To such minds, because assured of their 
own ultimate ruin, there is true pleasure in ruining 
as many others as they can; for, the good having 
no attraction for them, the only question that in- 
terests them is : What can come out of the evil, and 
how far can its power go in curbing the good ? 

But the evil can never, like the good, be in itself 
a complete and perfectly consistent system. Its nature 
being sheer negation, it has no substance; and there- 
fore it cannot exist except through the admixture of 
something positive, i.e., of some good. A gang of 
murderers, perfectly consistent in their principles, 
for instance, could not exist, because they would 
murder each other. Even the devils cannot do 
without some relative good ; to a certain extent they 
exercise mutual fidelity ; a devil never casts out a 
devil. And so there is no man who, though his con- 
science be seared, acts in every respect consistently 
with the principles of evil. The picture which I 
have drawn just now exhibits, if I may be allowed 
| to speak so, more the ideal of a seared conscience 
| than a photograph from real life. No man is able 
| to burn out every vestige of the image of God in 
| his heart so completely that there will not be left 
|in it some good thoughts, some instinctively good 
emotions. And the manifestations of these lingering 
| sparks of good vary according to the constitution, 
the education, the circumstances, the tastes, the 
inclinations of different individuals. It is obvious 
that in a person who, like the pawnbroker, has re- 
| ceived a Christian education, the seared conscience will 

manifest itself in a manner wholly ditferent from what 
it will do in a person who from his childhood has 
been trained in the spirit of scepticism. Nor can it 
be expected that an excitable, passionate man will 
show his determination to serve the devil in the 
same calm, quiet, and deliberate way as the man 
who is possessed of a cool, phlegmatic temper. In 
| some the total absence of moral life may be con- 
nected with a considerable amount of sentiment and 
feeling ; in others with much esthetic sense. Judas 
was a thief who grumbled at the loss of a pound 
| of ointment, but Jezebel was a spendthrift who painted 
| her face and tired her head. 

I have already observed that individuals who are 
capable of searing their conscience are not common- 
place characters, but are generally possessed of con- 
siderable intellectual and mental power. A man who 
has seared his conscience is not necessarily a brute 
or a ruffian capable of committing the grossest out- 
rages and crimes. Grosser outrages and more atrocious 
crimes were never committed than those of which 
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Manasseh was guilty, yet Manasseh’s conscience was 
got seared. God has so deeply lodged the moral 
sense in our nature that such a power of the will as 
baffles all the resistance of our natural instinct and 
sense is required to embolden us to take the hot iron. 
It is not applied by mere passion or sensuality, 
though passion and sensuality may commit the most 
fearful outrages upon conscience. But it is ap- 
plied by the utterly perverted will of the man 
who is conscious of never having had a true desire, 
and of having no intention whatever of becoming 
good or of serving God. The searing of the con- 
science is the result of a correct calculation, by which 
man clearly apprehends that the line which he has 
drawn hitherto, and which he is determined to com- 
plete, cannot possibly end in God, or lead toGod. Ina 
certain sense there is sincerity in the process, but it isa 
horrible sincerity. After a longer or shorter series of 
miserable sham-fights against evil, man makes himself 
the object of his own contemplation, and clearly per- 
ceiving that he has only been making a fool of himself 
in the sight of God, his angels, and the devil, he 
makes a short process of it, flings off the mask, cuts 
away every connection with God and the divine, and 
takes his stand on the opposite ground. 


The persons in Scripture whom we have ground to 
regard as having seared their conscience all belonged 
to the intellectual or thinking class. This class may 
be divided into two sections. The absence of moral 
life in some was connected with systematic hypo- 
crisy, and in others with a strange admixture of 
frankness and sympathy ; but even in regard to the 


latter it is clear that as to their spiritual life insin- | 


cerity was the atmosphere which it breathed. 

Those Pharisees and Scribes in the Gospel who 
committed blasphemy against the Holy Ghost and 
held council together how they might destroy Jesus, 
may be quoted as specimens of the former class. The 
declaration of Him who knew what was in man, that 
their outward religious appearance was sheer hypo- 
crisy, gives us ground to conclude that they them- 


. selves could not have believed that their strict obser- 


vance of the ceremonial law of Moses would contribute 
anything towards securing their salvation. Nor is it 
possible that men so well educated, so learned and 
so sagacious as they were, could have had such an 


absurd idea of God’s character as not to know that | 


their mere outward righteousness was but a poor 


screen to conceal from Him their covetousness, their | 


secret immorality, and their diabolical wickedness, 
They must have catried in their bosoms the mark 
of a seared conscience, the consciousness that their 
doom was sealed, and that they were the devil’s booty. 
Hence their manifestation of that spirit which is 
determined at any price to resist and to extinguish 
the revelation of the Divine. Ignorant and timid 
souls often allow themselves to be alarmed by doubts 
as to whether they may not have committed that sin 
against the Holy Ghost which cannot be forgiven. 
They would at once perceive the total unfounded- 
ne-s of their doubt if they would only study a 
little the character of the men whom we know 
to have really committed the unpardonable sin. It is 





only a seared conscience which is capable of falling 
into such a monstrous condition as shamelessly to 
stigmatise, as manifestations of the devil, the evident 
manifestations of the Holy Ghost, while at the same 
time it is intellectually convinced that they are 
manifestations of the Holy Ghost. This is blaspheming 
the Holy Ghost, from the mere fiendish pleasure of 
insulting Him. That sin is unpardonable because 
it is an evidence that every tie between God and man 
is hopelessly broken ; that man no longer presents a 
side where it is possible for God to approach him. 
That sin is unpardonable because it is, as it were, an 
| Official declaration on the part of man that he has 
| for ever fallen away from God ; that he has allowed 
| himself not merely to be misled and enslaved, but 
| that he has been begotten of the devil and become his 
child, so that it may be rightly and truly said of him, 
| Ye are of your father the devil.” It is such 
| men, of course, who, after having witnessed that most 
| striking, all-convincing manifestation of Jesus’ divine 
power at the synagogue of Capernaum on the Sabbath- 
day, were capable of deliberately taking counsel how 
they might destroy Him. 
| A representative of the second class, in my opinion, 
is Saul, the king of Israel. He, too, was a liar, a 
| murderer, a decided enemy of God and his anointed 
one. He, too, knew that his doom was sealed, and 
so we see him unfeignedly enlisting in the army of the 
| devil to spend the remainder of his life in murderously 
hunting after a mar—his own son-in-law !—whom he 
knew to be the chosen of the Lord. Still, though in 
principle he is a man of the same stamp as the 
Pharisees, and though the consequences of his having 
seared his conscience manifest themselves in the same 
way, yet the impression which he makes upon us is not 
nearly so hideous as that produced by the Pharisees. 
There is at times a certain frankness and humaneness 
about him which would make us suppose that all hope 
of his salvation was not yet past, did not his unabated 
perseverance in the way of evil testify to the contrary. 
His words in 1 Sam. xxiv. 16—21, when he became 
' aware that David had generously spared his life, are 
really touching. They prove that with him the hot 
| iron had not (as was the case with the Pharisees) burnt 
away the sense of the true and noble in him. It is 
clear that there are remnants left in him of that 
' good and noble character which we may suppose once 
rendered him the proper object of God’s choice and 
favour. He bursts out into tears on seeing David, 
his magnanimous benefactor. This at least is some- 
'thing human. We do not read such a thing of any 
‘of the hypocritical Pharisees. He emphatically calls 
| David ‘‘his son.” This is an evidence that parental 
| feeling had not completely died out of him. He 
acknowledges that David is ‘“‘ more righteous than 
‘he, for,” he says, “thou hast rewarded me good, 
| whereas I have rewarded thee evil.” This is a mani- 
| festation of the sense of the true, and good, and 
‘just. There is candidness in the words ; a repro- 
bate could not speak in this way. And then, ex- 
' ceedingly touching is his prayer to David not to cut 
off his seed after him, neither to destroy his name out 
of his father’s house. ‘*The Lord reward thee good 
for that thou hast done unto me this day,” he says. 
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**T know well that thou shalt surely be king—swear 
now, therefore, unto me by the Lord that thou wilt 
not cut off my seed after me!” Here we see a man 
acknowledging the Lord as a God who rewards the 
good, and whose counsel is sure to be established, and 
at the same time a man who, with feelings of tender 
affection, prays for his offspring. We may well ask : 
Can such a man have really seared his conscience ? 
Nor should I for a moment hesitate to answer this 


question in the negative, were it not that on reading | 


the next page of the story we find that that same man, 


notwithstanding this sympathetic and touching scene, | 


continues to pursue “his son David” with the in- 
tent to kill him, and thus prevent him from inherit- 
ing that kingdom, of which he himself had said “I 
know that it shall be established in thine hand.” 


character and natural disposition originally promised 
much that is good and noble, if at the bottom of his 
heart there lurks a root of insincerity and selfishness, 
which only requires the fostering rays of the sun of 
prosperity to make it shoot up into scornful dis- 
obedience towards God, and reckless defiance of his 
sovereign power. I have no doubt, though the sacred 
history does not tell it us explicitly, that even as early 
as the beginning of his apostacy the foolish king had 
a secret understanding with the power of darkness 
from which he expected support in his opposition 
to God, and from which he hoped to draw con- 
solation on the eve of his doom. It deserves notice 
that there is a strong analogy between Saul’s visit to 
the witch at Endor and the characteristic marks which 
the Apostle in 1 Tim. iv. 2 gives of those who have 
seared their conscience—that they ‘‘give heed to 
seducing spirits and doctrines of devils.” It is only 
at the infernal furnace that the iron with which a man 
sears his conscience can be forged and heated. This 
is the reason why there is always something horribly 
mysterious connected with a seared conscience, 
a moral suicide, which seems to us so inhuman that we 
can only explain it by the secret, mysterious agency 
of fallen spirits. 

But as far as we are able to trace its cause or 
causes, selfishness, as already stated, accompanied 
with a deeply rooted insincerity of the heart, is its 
main source. That selfishness may take the form of 


boundless ambition, or of insatiable covetousness, or of | 


uncontrolled sensuality —in any of these cases it mani- 
fests itself in its true nature, that of pride, which with 
Pharaoh asks in a defying voice, ‘*‘ Who is the Lord, 
that I should obey Him?” Since, however, humanity 


has not yet sunk so low as to openly applaud such | 


a barefaced apostacy from God and the divine—and 


less so in societies in which the revealed religion has 
exercised its civilising influence—selfishness would | 


spoil its own cause if it were to manifest itself openly 
in its true character. 


or less to play its game behind the screen of hypocrisy, | 
and to keep at least so far within the limits of human | 
law as to prevent or evade the serious consequences 
of their transgression. 

The age of the Reformation produced a large number 
of persons of both sexes whose treacherous and cruel 
deeds fill us with horror. 


Still, highly immoral and 


His | 
sad history shows how deeply a man can fall, whose — 


It is | 


It is, therefore, compelled more | 





| wicked as those deeds were, according to the gauge of 
| humanity and Christianity, yet perhaps it would, on a 
| close and impartial examination, be found that the per- 
| petrators of most of them have been wrongly set 
| down as persons with seared consciences, On the con- 
| trary, it might be shown that most of them thought 
| that they were bound by their consciences to perform 
| those very deeds, It has been observed in preceding 
| chapters, that an ignorant or an erring conscience may 
sometimes run into such extremes as a seared conscience 
will guard against. It is not so much the horrifying, 
ghastly form of the crime, as the calm, cool, heartless, 
and shameless spirit in which it is perpetrated, which 
indicates a seared conscience. When the Duke of 
Alva, at the secret conference at Bayonne, on the 
9th of June, 1565 (unto which he was clandestinely 
admitted by a concealed staircase), assisted in arrang- 
ing a diabolic plan for destroying the Huguenots, and 
insisted upon the murder of all the leading men, say- 
ing, with a smile; ‘‘One salmon is worth more than 
ten thousand frogs,” he spoke after the mind of him 
who was a murderer from the beginning. Still there 
_can be no reasonable doubt that he himself thought he 
spoke after the mind of God, and that he would never 
have uttered these words if he had deemed it possible 
that there could be one Christian among the Hugue- 
nots. Nor can it be proved that poor, miserable 
Charles IX., who, during his journey back from that 
conference to Paris, chuckled with pleasure each time 
he repeated that saying of Alva’s to his wicked mother, 
had altogether seared his conscience. It is true it 
was he who gave the signal for the commencement of 
the slaughter on St. Bartholomew’s night, but it is 
well known with what intense agony he struggled to 
get it delayed, and that but for his mother’s threats 
and instigations, he would perhaps never have given 
the signal at all. But if there ever lived a person 
whose character and conduct leave us no alternative but 
to think of her as having a seared conscience, that 
person was his wicked mother, Catharine de Medicis. 
She showed on more than one occasion that, as far 
| as religion and conscience were concerned, she was 
| only, as it were, playing a game at dice. Alva would 
| rather have allowed himself to be burnt alive than have 
| turned a Lutheran, and Charles IX. would have lost a 
night’s rest if he had neglected a mass. But to 
Catharine it really was all the same whether France 
| turned Huguenot or remained Romanist, provided 
only her own power and glory were promoted. When 
the intelligence was brought to her, after the battle 
near Dreux, that the Huguenots had gained the vic- 
tory, she said with a smile, ‘‘ Very well; we will try 
henceforth to pray to God in French.” No sooner, 
however, was it known that the intelligence was in- 
correct, and that the Romanist party was victorious, 
than she at once turned the tables and ordered the 
bells to be tolled, and processions and illuminations 
and masquerades to be arranged to celebrate the vic- 
tory. Just at the moment when the death of Francois 
| de Guise was urgently requived for the success of her 
plans, that noble man fell by the dagger of an assassin. 
Just at the time when Jeanne d’Albert, the noble, 
pious Protestant Queen of Navarre, was most in her 
way, that Christian heroine died suddenly from poison. 
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Of course it cannot be clearly proved that she had any- 
thing to do with these murders, nor that she concocted 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s night. But often 
when History is prevented from putting the truth in the 
lines of her page, everybody can read it distinctly 
enough between the lines. Ai all events, this much is 
beyond doubt, and is acknowledged by her friends 


as well as by her enemies, that there never lived a | 


person who surpassed Catharine de Medicis in the art 
of dissimulation, She made a study of it ; she studi- 
ously taught and trained her son in it when a child ; 
she never rebuked him for a bad action, except when 
he had committed it in an awkward manner, or when 
he had neglected to put a favourable construction 
upon it. No wonder, then, that she could one day 
invite to her palace the Admiral de Coligny with 


signs of the kindest respect and confidence, and on 
the following night order him to be shot, and then, 
when ‘she learned next day that unfortunately his 
wounds were not fatal, send bim words of sympathy 
and consolation ! 

What, then, is the remedy for this dreadful dis- 
ease? some readers will perhaps ask me. I reply, 
there is no remedy; because it is no disease, but 
death. There is a resurrection, but it is that resur- 
rection which is unto condemnation. Sometimes it is 
witnessed even in this life—on the death-bed, when 
conscience awakens out of its sleep of death, touched 
by the hand of the angel of vengeance. 

But where is the human language which is able to 
describe the horrors of that resurrection ? 

JoHN DE LIEFDE. 
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Matt. xiv. 183—33 ; Mark vi. 30—52 ; Luke ix. 10—17 ; John vi. 1—21. 


Herop first heard of Jesus immediately after the 


Baptist’s death. While some said that this Jesus now | 


so much spoken of was Elias, or one of the Pro- 
phets, there were others about the Tetrarch who 
suggested that he was John risen from the dead. 


Herod had little real faith, but that did not prevent | 


his lying open enough to superstitious fancies. He 
was ill at ease about what he had done on his birth- 
day feast—haunted by fears that he could not shake 
off. The suggestion about Jesus fell in with these 
fears, and helped in a way to soothe them. And 
so, after some perplexity and doubt, at last he 
adopted it, and proclaimed it to be his own con- 
viction, saying to his servants, as if with a somewhat 
lightened conscience, ‘This is John, whom I be- 


headed : he is risen from the dead: and therefore | 


mighty works do show forth themselves in him.”— 
John had done no mighty works so long as Herod 
knew him, but now, in this new estate, he had risen 
to a higher level, to which he, Herod, had helped 
to elevate him—he would like to see him in the new 
garb. 

The disciples of John, who came and told Jesus of 
their master’s death, had to tell him, also, of the 
strange credulity and curiosity of Herod. We are left 
to imagine the impression their report ereated. It 
came at the very time when the twelve had returned 
from their short and separate excursions, and when, 
as the fruit of the divided and multiplied agency 


that had been exerted, so mamy were coming and | 


going out and in among the reassembled band, that 
**they had no leisure,” we are told,” ‘‘so much as 
to eat,”* For himself and for them, Jesus desired 
now a little quiet and seclusion. For himself— 
that He might ponder over a death -prophetic of 
his own, the occurrence of which made, as we shall 
see, an epoch in his ministry. For them—that they 
might have some respite from accumulated fatigue 





* Mark vi. 81. 





| and toil. His own purpose fixed, He invited them to 
join Him in its execution, saying to them, ‘“ Come ye 
yourselves into a desert place and rest a while.” Such 
a desert place as would afford the seclusion that they 
sought, they had not to go far to find. There— 
over against Capernaum, across the lake, in the dis- 
trict running up northward to Bethsaida, are plenty 
of lonely enough places to choose among. They take 
boat to row across. The wind blows fresh from the 
| north-west ; for shelter, they hug the shore. Their 
departure had been watched by the crowd, and now, 
when they see how close to the land they keep, and 
how slow the progress is they make, a great multitude 
out of all the cities—embracing, in all likelihood, 
| many of those companies which had gathered to go 
up to the Passover—run on foot along the shore. 
| A less than two hours’ walk carries them to Beth- 
saida, at the northern extremity of the lake. There 
they cross the Jordan, and enter upon that large and 
uninhabited plain that slopes down to the lake, on 
its north-eastern shores. Another hour or 80 
carries them to the spot at which Christ and his 
Apostles land, where many, having outstripped the 
boat, are ready to receive them, and where more and 
more still come, bearing their sick along with them. 
It was somewhat of a trial to have the purpose of the 
voyage apparently thus bafiled, the seclusion sought 
after thus violated ; but if felt at all, it sat light 
upon a heart which, turning away from the thought 
of self, was filled with compassion for those who 
were ‘‘as sheep not having a shepherd.” Retiring 
to a neighbouring mountain, Jesus sits down and 
teaches, and heals; and so the hours of the after- 
noon pass by. 

But now another kind of solicitude seizes on the 
disciples. They may not have been as patient of the 
defeat of their Master’s purpose as He was himself. 
They may have grudged to see the hours that He had 
| destined to repose, broken in upon and so fully occu- 
| pied. True, they had little to do themselves but 
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listen, and wait, and watch. The crowd grew, 
hcewever; stream followed stream, and poured itself 
out upon the mountain side. The day declined; the 
evening shadows lengthened ; yet, as if never satisfied, 
that vast company still clung to Jesus, and made no 
movement to depart. The disciples grew anxious. 
They came at last to Jesus, and said, “This is a 
desert place, and now the day is far passed: send the 
multitude away, that they may go into the country 
round about, and into the villages, and lodge and buy 
bread for themselves, for they have nothing to eat.” 
‘They need not depart,” said Jesus; *‘ give you to 
them to eat.” Turning to Philip, a native of Beth- 
saida, one well acquainted with the adjoining district, 
Jesus saith in an inquiring tone, ‘* Whence shall we 
buy bread, that these may eat?” Philip runs his eye 
over the great assemblage, and making a rough esti- 
mate of what would be required, he answered, ‘*‘ Two 
hundred pennyworth of bread would not be sufficient 
for them, that everyone might ‘ get a little ;’ shall we | 
go and buy as much?” Jesus asked how much food | 
they had among themselves, without needing to go | 
and make any further purchase. Andrew, another | 
native of Bethsaida, who had been scrutinising the | 
crowd, discovering some old acquaintances, said, | 
*¢ There is a lad here, who has four barley loaves and | 
two small fishes; but what are they among so many?” 
‘¢ Bring them to me,” said Jesus. They brought them. 
‘¢ Make the men,” He said, “ sit down by fifties in a 
company ”—an order indicative of our Lord’s design 
that there might be no confusion, and that the atten- 
tion of all might be directed to what He was about to | 
do. The season was favourable—it was the full spring- | 
tide of the year; the place was convenient,—much 
green grass covering the broad and gentle slope 
that stretched away from the base of the moun- | 
tain. The marshalling of five thousand men, besides | 
women and children, into such an orderly array, | 
must have taken some time. The people, however, 
quietly consented to be so arranged, and company | 
after company sat down, till the whole were seated | 
in the presence of the Lord, who all the while has | 
stood in silence watching the operation, with that 
scanty stock of provisions in his hand. All eyes are | 
now upon Him. He begins to speak ; He prays; He | 
blesses the five loaves and the two fishes, breaks them, 
divides them among the twelve, and directs them to 
go and distribute them among the others. 

And now, among those thousands—sitting there 
and ranged so that all can see what is going on—the 
mystery of their feeding begins to show itself. There 
were one hundred companies of fifty, besides the 
women and children. In each Apostle’s hand, as he 
takes his portion from the hand of Jesus, there is not 
more, there is not as much, as would meet one man’s | 
need. Yet, as the distribution by the twelve begins, 
there is enough to give what looks like a sufficient 
portion to each of the hundred men who sits at the head 
of his company. He gets it, and, little enough as it seems 
for himself, he is told to divide it, and give the half of | 
' it to his neighbour, to be dealt with in like fashion. 








Each man in the ranks, as he begins to break, finds | 
that the half that he got at first grows into a whole 
ia the very act of dividing and bestowing ; the small | 


initial supply grows and multiplies in the transmission 
from hand to hand. All eat—all are satisfied. 
‘Gather up,” said Jesus, as He saw some unused 
food lying scattered upon the ground, ‘the fragments 
that remain, that nothing be lost.” They do; and 
while one basket could hold the five loaves and the two 
fishes, it now takes twelve to hold these fragments. 
Of the nature and purpose of this great miracle, we 
shall have something to say hereafter. Meanwhile, 
let us notice its immediate effect. One of its singula- 
rities, as compared with other miracles of our Lord, 
was this: that such a vast multitude were all at once 
not only spectators of it, but participators of its bene- 
fits. Seven or eight thousand hungry men, women, 
and children sit down upon a hill side, and there, 
before their eyes, for an hour or two—full leisure 
given them to contemplate and reflect—the spectacle 
goes on, of a few loaves and fishes, under Christ’s 
blessing, and by some mysterious acting of his great 
power, expanding in their hands till they are all more 
than satisfied. Each sees the wonder, and shares in 
the result. It is not like a miracle, however great, 
wrought instantly upon asingle man. Such a miracle 
the same number of men, women, and children might 
see, indeed, but could not all see as each saw this. 
The impression here of a very marvellous exhibition 
of the Divine power, so near akin to that of creative 


| energy, was one so broadly, so evenly, so. slowly, and so 


deeply made, that it looks to us just what we might 
have expected when the thousands rise from their 
seats, when all is over, and say one to another, 
what they had never got the length of saying previ- 
ously, ‘* This is of a truth that Prophet that should 
come into the world.” No longer any doubt or 
vagueness in their faith—no longer a question with 
them which prophet or what kind of prophet He was. 
He is none other than their Messiah, their Prince. 
He who can do that which they have just seen Him 
do, what could be beyond his power? He may not 
himself be willing to come forward, assert his right, 
exert his power,—but they will do it for Him— 
they will do it now ; they will take Him at once, and 
force him to be their king. Jesus sees the incipient 
action of that leaven which, if allowed to work, would 
lead on to some act of violence. He sees that the 
leaven of earthliness and mere Jewish pride and ambi- 
tion has entered even among the twelve, who, as they 
see and hear what is going on, appear not unwilling 
to take part with the multitude. It is time for Him 
to interfere and prevent any such catastrophe. He 
calls the twelve to him, and directs them to em- 
bark immediately, to go alone and leave Him there, 
to row back towards Bethsaida, where, in the course of 
the night or the next morning, He might join them. A 
strange and unwelcome proposal—for why should they 
be parted, and where was their Master to go, or what 
was He to do, in the long hours of that lowering night 
that was coming down in darkness and storm upon 
the hills and lake? They remonstrate ; but with a 
peremptoriness and decision, the very rarity of which 


| gave it all the greater power, He overrules their remon- 


strances, and constrains them to get into the boat and 
leave Him behind. And now turning to the multi- 
tude, whose plot about taking and making Him a king, 
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taken up by his twelve chief followers, this transac- 
tion with them had interrupted, He dismisses them in 
such a way, with such words of power, that they at 
once disperse. 

And now He is alone, Alone He goes up into a 
mountain—alone He: prays there. The darkness 
deepens ; the tempest rises; midnight comes with its 
gusts and gloom. There—somewhere on that moun- 
tain, sheltered or exposed—there, for five or six hours, 
till the fourth watch of the night, till after dawn— 
Jesus holds his secret and close fellowship with 
Heaven. Into the privacies of those secluded hours 
of his devotion we presume not to intrude. 


threatened outbreak of a blinded popular impulse 


in His favour—the attempt thus made, and for the 


moment thwarted, to take Him by force and make 
Him a king—created a marked crisis in the history 
of our Lord’s dealings with the multitudes, as well 
as of their disposition and conduct towards Him,— 
the night of lonely prayer is to be put alongside 


of the other instances in which, upon important | 


emergencies, our Saviour had recourse to privacy 
and prayer, teaching us, by his great example, where 
our refuge and our strength in all like circumstances 
are to be found. . 

Meanwhile it has fared ill with the disciples on the 
lake. Obedient to their Lord’s command, they had 
directed their course towards Bethsaida, where they ex- 
pected to take Jesus in, and to which an hour or two 
of hearty labour at the oar might have carried them, 
But the wind, blowing now from the north-east, had 
risen to such a height that, labour as they might 
at the oars, keeping the boat’s head still towards Beth- 
saida, they made but little way along the shore ; in- 
stead of this, they were hour after hour driven fur- 
ther and further out into the lake. The whole night 
long they toil among the waves, against the wind. The 


day had dawned, a dim light from the east was spreading | 


But if, | 
as we shall presently see was actually the case, this | 


| before his brothers, with Jesus, though it be but a 
step or two. 

He gets the permission—he makes the attempt—is 
at first successful. So long as he keeps his eye on 
Jesus—so long as that faith which prompted the pro- 
posal, that sense of dependence in which the first 
step out of the boat and down upon the deep was 
| taken, remain umshaken—all goes well. But he has 

scarce moved off from the boat when he looks away 
| from Christ, and out over the tempestuous sea. The 

wind is not more boisterous—the waves are not higher 
| or rougher than they were the moment before—but he 
was not thinking of them then. He was looking at 
—he was thinking of—he was hanging upon his 
Master, then. Now he looks at—thinks only of, 
wind and wave. His faith begins to fail—fearing, he 
| begins to sink—sinking, he fixes his eye afresh and 
| most earnestly on Jesus. The eye affecting the heart, 
'rekindling faith in the very bosom of despair, he 
| cries out, ‘* Lord, save me.” It was the cry of weak- 
| ness—of wild alarm, yet it had in it one grain of gold. 
It was a cry to Jesus as to the only one that now 
could help—some true faith mingling now with all 
the fear. 

The help so sought for came at once. ‘ Imme- 
diately Jesus stretched forth his hand and caught 
him, and said unto him, O thou of little faith, where- 
fore didst thou doubt?” At the grasp of that helping 
hand—at the rebuke of that chiding voice, let us 
believe that faith came back into Peter's breast, and 
that not borne up or dragged through the waters, 
but, walking by his Master’s side, he made his way 
back to the little vessel where his comrades were, 
to take his place among them a wiser and humbler 
man. As soon as Jesus and he had entered the 
vessel, we are told that the wind not only ceased, but 
that ‘‘ immediately the ship was at the land whither 
they went.” Of those who were in the ship that 
| night some were exceedingly, but stupidly amazed, 


| 





over the water ; they had rowed about five-and-twenty | their hearts hardened—untouched by the multiplied 
or thirty furlongs—were rather more than half-way | miracles * of the last twelve hours—others came and 
across the lake—when, treading on the troubled waves, | worshipped Jesus, saying ‘‘of a truth thou art the 


as on a level, solid pavement, a figure is seen ap- | Son of God”—the first time that this great title, of 




















proaching, drawing nearerand nearer to the boat. Their 
toil is changed to terror—the vigorous hand relaxes its 
grasp--the oars stand still in the air or are but feebly 
plied—the boat rocks heavily—a cry of terror comes 
from the frightened crew—they thiuk it isa spirit. He 
made as though he would have passed by them—they 
ery out the more. For though so like their Master as 


they now see the form to be, yet if He go past them | 


in silence, it cannot be other than his ghost. But now 
He turns, and, dispelling at once all doubt and fear, 
He says, ** Be of good cheer ; it is I—be not afraid.” 
He is but a few yards from the boat, when, leaping at 
‘once—as was no strange thing with him—from one ex- 
treme to the other, Peter says, ‘‘ Lord, if it be thou” 
—or rather, for we cannot think that he had any 
doubt as to Christ’s identity—‘‘ Since it is thou, let 
me come unto thee on the water.” Why not wait till 
Jesus comes into the boat? Because he is so pleased, 
so proud to see his Master tread with such victorious 
footstep the restless devouring deep ; because he is to 
share the triumph of the deed—to walk side by side, 
111.—24. 


which we shall have so much to say hereafter, was 
applied to Him. 

We may divide the miracles of our Saviour into 
two classes, 1. Those wrought in or upon nature. 
2. Those wrought in or upon man. Of the thirty- 
three miracles, of which some detailed account is 
given us in the Gospels, nine belong to the former 
and twenty-four to the latter class. But this gives 
no true idea of the mere numerical ratio of the one 
kind of miracles to the other. It is but a very few of the 
many thousand cases of healing on the part of Jesus, of 
which any record has been preserved ; whilst it seems 
| probable that all the instances have been recounted in 
which there was any intervention with the laws or 
processes of the material universe. It is remarkable 
at least, that of the small number of this class a 
repetition of the same miracle is twice recorded—tha} 
of the multiplying of bread, and of an extraordinary 
draught of fishes. Looking broadly at these two 
classes of miracles, it might appear like a discrimi- 

* Mark vi. 51, 52. 
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nating difference between them—that the one, the 
miracles on nature, were more works of power than 
the other, the miracles on man more works of love. 
And admitting for the moment the existence of some 
ground for this distinction, it pleases us to think what 
a vast preponderance Christ’s works of love had over 
his works of power. But it is only to a very limited 
extent that we are disposed to admit of the truth- of 
this distinction. We know of no miracle of our Lord 
that was a mere miracle of power—a mere display of 
his omnipotence—a mere sign wrought: to prove that 
He was Almighty. Every miracle of our Saviour 
carried with it a lesson of wisdom—gave an exhibition 
of his character—was a type in some lower sphere of 
his working as the Redeemer of our souls. In a far 
more intimate sense than any of them was an outward 
proof of his divine authority, they were all instances, 
or illustrations in more shadowy or more substantial 
form, of the remedial dispensations of his mercy and 
grace in and upon the sinful children of men—wrought 
by Him, and recorded now for us—far more to teach 
us what, as our Saviour, He is—what He has already 
done, and what He is prepared to do for us spiritually 
—than to put into our hands evidence of the divinity 
of his mission. 

Let us take the two miracles that we have now 
before us, both of which belong to the first and 
smaller class—the miracles on Nature. Had it been 
the purpose of our Lord to make a mere display of 
his omnipotence in the feeding of five thousand men, 
one can readily imagine of its being done in a far more 
visible and striking style than the one chosen. He 
could have had the men, women, and children go and 
gather up all the stones of the desert or of the lake- 
side, and as they did so could have turned each stone 
into bread. Or He could have brought forth the 
five loaves, and in presence of all the people have 
multiplied them into five thousand by 4 wave of 
his hand—by a word of his pewer. He chose rather, 
here as elsewhere—might we not say as everywhere 
—to veil the workings of his omnipotence—to 
hide, as it were, the working of his hand and 
power, mingling it with that of human hands and 
common earthly elements, How much more it was 
our Lord’s design to convey a lesson of instruction 
than to give a display of his Almightiness, we shall 
better be able to judge when we have before us his 
own discourse, illustrative of this very miracle, deli- 
vered on the following day. We shall then see how 
apt, and singular, and recondite a symbolism of what 
He spiritually is to all true believers lay wrapped 
up in his blessing, and breaking, and dividing the 
bread. 

But further still, was not the agency of all his minis- 
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tering servants, of all his true disciples, most truly, 
vividly, picturesquely represented in what happened 
upon that mountain side ? ** Give ye them to eat,” such 
were Christ’s words to his Apostles, as He handed to 
each of them his portion of the five loaves and the 
two fishes, Take and break and give to one another, 
such were the Apostles’ words to the multitude, And 
as each took and broke, the half that he kept for 
himself grew within the hand that broke it, as did in 
turn the other half he handed to his neighbour. Such 
was the rule and method of the distribution and mul- 
tiplication of that bread thus given to the thousands on 
the desert place of Bethsaida. Such is the rule and 
method of the distribution and multiplication of the 
bread of life. 

Let us gladly and gratefully accept the lesson that 
the miracle conveys. Let us believe, and act upon 
the belief, that the readier we are to distribute of 
that bread to others, the fuller and the richer shall 
be our own supply—that we do not lose but gain by 
giving here—that there is that scattereth here and 
yet increaseth, From hand to hand let the life- 
giving bread be passed, till all the hungry and the 
perishing get their portion—till all eat and are 
satisfied, 

Or look again at the other miracle—that of 
walking upon the water. It was indeed a miracle of 
power, but one also of pity too, and love. He came 
in the morning watch, far more to relieve from toil 
and protect from danger his worn-out and exposed 
disciples, than merely to show that the sovereignty 
over Nature was in his hands. Nor did He let that 
coming pass without an incident pregnant with spiritual 
instruction to us also; for is there not much of 
Peter’s weakness in us? We may not have his first 
courage or faith—for there was much of both in the 
stepping out of the boat; or we may not share in 
his impetuousness and over-confidence; and so we 
may not throw ourselves among the waves and winds. 
But often nevertheless they are around us; and too 
apt are we, when so it happens with us, to look at 
them—to think of our difficulties and our trials and 
our temptations, till, Christ forgotten and out of 
sight, we begin to:sink, happy only if in our sinking 
we turn to Him, and ‘his hand be stretched out to 
save us. In his extremity it was not Peter’s laying 
hold of Christ, it was Christ’s laying hold of him that 
bore him up. And in our extremity it is not our 
hold of Jesus, but his of us, on which our trust 
resteth. Our hand is weak, but his is strong ; ours 
so readily relaxes—too often lets go its hold ; but 
his—none can pluck out of it, and none that are in it 
can perish. 

Wititam Hanna. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD.” 


Til. 
Resumine the order broken by the last hymn, I 
now give that for Epiphany. This word means 
appearance or manifestation, and is generally used to 


signify the revelation of Christ to the Gentiles, either | 


as typified in the appearance of the star to the wise 
men, or as commenced in their worship of the child 
Jesus, 
mean the recognition of Jesus on the day of his 
baptism by the voice from Heaven. By St. Paul it 
is used both to denote the appearance of our Lord 

“unto men, and the further manifestation of himself 
that remains in store for them. Almost all these 
meanings appear to have been in the mind of Luther 
when he’ was composing this hymn. The birth of 
Christ, bringing the kingdom to us, the star and the 
wise men, the baptism, and in addition to these, the 
first of miracles in which He manifested forth lis glory, 
are all combined in the little poem. 


III. EPIPHANY. 

Heron, why dreadest thou a foe, 

3ecause the Christ comes born below ? 
He seeks no mortal kingdom thus ; 
He brings his kingdom down to us. 
After the star the wise men go, 
That light the true light them doth show. 
They signify with presents three, 
This child, God, Man, and King is. he. 
To Jordan’s baptism he did bend, 
This Lamb that did from heaven descend ; 
Thus he who never did a sin, 
Hath washed us clean both out and in. 


A miracle straightway they viewed : 
Six stone-pots full of water stood ; 
He spoke ; the water lost its kind, 
And turned to red wine as they find. 


Praise, honour, thanks to thee be said, 
Jesus, born of the holy maid ; 
With the Father and the Holy Ghost, 


Now, and henceforward, ending not. Amen. 


What a fulness of meaning lies in those lines, — 


He seeks no mortal kingdom thus ; 
Hé brings his kingdom down to us ! 


He comes not to seek a kingdom ; he comes to give 
a kingdom. 
king, and needs not seek a kingdom over us, 
such a king is he, that none but kings and priests 
can be his subjects. His kingdom come makes us 
such—not some of us kings and some of us priests, 
but all king-priests. No man who has not the grand 
essentials of humanity, no man who is not a king 
over himself, no man who is not a priest unto God, 
can be perfectly the subject of this king. Therefore 
he has indeed come to bring us a kingdom. 


By some of the old fathers it was taken to | 


But he is our king. Then he is our | 
But | 


| God, man, and king, will care to quarrel with Luther 
that he finds in the three presents of gold, frank- 
incense, and myrrh, the indication of this truth. 
Possibly he will carry his friendship yet further, and 
refuse to quarrel with others who, wherever they find 
suggestions, suppose they find proofs. A smile at 
| such interpretation is lawful enough to those who 
really know better, and do not merely think, because 
they know it, that what they know must be better. 
But if the smile is the smile of contempt, it were 
better for such to believe all that they smile at, if so 
they might get rid of the contempt. The way to the 
kingdom is easier out of honourable absurdity, than 
out of contemptuous knowledge. There may be 
absurdity in supposing that things were constructed 
on the framework of that truth of which they do remind 
us. And it is far better to think how convenient the 
gold God sent Joseph by the hands of the wizards 
must have been in the following flight into Egypt—a 
thought, by the way, suggested to me by the worst 
commentary I ever looked into—than to suppose that 
the gold signified the divinity of our Saviour. For in 
the one case we have a thought founded upon the 
whole foundation of human affairs as God has laid 
| it; in the other, a thought founded upon a mere 
| correspondence of numbers. But to despise a man 
for having such a thought is poor and wretched. 
Anybody can despise—the poorest-minded most easily. 
But a thought like this even is indicative of a certain 
wealth of suggestion, such as has been characteristic 
of the richest periods of human activity. Such forms 
of thought were more common in what is called the 
Elizabethan period of our literature, than they have 
been since. It is well to get rid of them—if we 
have something better to replace them with—not other- 
wise ; for the house that is empty, be it ever so well 
| swept and garnished, is only a lodging ready furnished 
| for the devil—or, it may be, seven of them. This 
will apply to many things in our own time. The 
chief question ought always to be, ‘‘Is the thing it- 
self true?” not, **Does this or that thean so and 
so?” I do not say we are not to ask the latter 
| question earnestly enough upon occasion, but the 
former is the only question upon. which men ought to 
| be able to enter with all their energies; the latter, 











| except it involves the former, ought only to occupy 
their less valuable moments. I repeat, while the source 
of a suggestion must never be treated as a proof, 
neither are those who treat it as a proof to be sup- 
posed foolish, provided the suggestion itself be a true 
oue. 

Now we come to Easter, for which he gives us two 
| hymns. 


IV. EASTER. 


Let us | 


assert our right to this kingdom, assert it over our- | 


selves and all our temptations, that we may lay our 
kingdom at the feet of him who is King of kings. 
No one who has learned that our Lord is indeed 


a. 
Deatu held our Lord in prison, 
For sin that did undo us ; 
But he hath up arisen— 
And brought our life back to us, 
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Therefore we must gladsome be, 
Praise Jesus, and thankful be, 
And sing our halleluja! Halleluja! 


No man yet Death overcame— 
The sons of men were helpless ; 
Sin for this was all to blame, 
For no one yet was guiltless. 

So Death came that early hour, 
Over us took up his power, 
Held us in his kingdom captive. Halleluja! 
Jesus Christ, God’s only Son, 

Into our place descending, 

Away with all our sins hath done, 

And therewith from Death rending 

All his might, without escape, 

Left him nothing but Death’s shape : 

His ancient sting—he has lost it. Halleluja! 


That was a right wondrous strife 
When Death in Life’s gripe wallowed : 
Off victorious came Life, 

Death he has upswallowed. 

The story has recorded that— 
How one Death the other ate. 
Now Death is become a laughter. Halleluja! 
Here is the true Easter-lamb, 

By God to this foredooméd, 

Thus upon the cross’s stem 

In burning love consuméd. 

His blood on our door-post lies ; 

Faith hdlds that before Death’s eyes 

The destroyer dares not touch us. Halleluja ! 


So we keep the time of grace, 

With joy and exultation 

Shining on us from his face, 

The sun of our salvation, 

Who, by his all-gracious light, 

Through and through makes our hearts bright, 
And the night of sin is over. Halleluja ! 


Now we eat—and so well fare— 
The true bread without leaven ; 
For the old leaven shall not share 
In the new word from heaven. 
Christ Himself will be the food, 
Alone fill the soul with good— 


Faith will live on nothing other. Halleluja ! 
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The reverent mind, excited with the story, will 
make use of similes at times, of which the indifferent 
mind, cold and critical, will not approve—nay, even 
which it will condemn as irreverent. There is all the 
difference whether a figure bursts from the heart and 
lips under the excitement of the beholding of the 
truth, or that figure is used as a stock phrase, or 
petrified into a weapon of destruction. I cannot deny 
the presence of a certain grim humour in the mind of 
Luther as he contemplates the utter victory of our 
Lord over the death that puts his foot on the neck of 
humanity, but till I know that that Lord condemns 
his exultation, I dare not do so, Certain ancient 
eastern tales of rival enchanters seem to have been 
present to his mind when he thought of our Lord as the 
Death of Evil devouring the Death of Good. Luther’s 
genius is always more powerful than delicate ; and 
whatever faults it may have, at least that miserable 
feebleness which makes religion chiefly a matier of 
negation, and checks the soul that would fain reach 
forward to that which is before, is not one of them. 
He is not afraid of God, for He is on his side: why 
should he be afraid of the judgments of man ? 

The fourth stanza, which has suggested these 
remarks, I have translated very closely. 


2. 
A SONG OF PRAISE AT EASTER. 


Jesus CHRIST, our Saviour true, 

He who Death overthrew, 

Is up arisen, 

And sin hath put in prison. 
Kyrieeleison. 


Born whom Mary sinless hath, 

He bore for us God’s wrath, 

Hath reconciled us— 

Favour now God doth yield us. 
Kyrieeleison. 


Death and sin, and life and grace, 

All in his hands he has. 

He can deliver 

All who come, now and ever. 
Kyrieeleison, 





THE MINOR PROPHETS. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Propuets—in the most general sense of that term, 


as used in the Bible—were ‘ persons holding imme- | 


diate communication with God, and as such commis- 
sioned as messengers of heaven to men,’ for the 
purpose either of attesting the Divine authority 
with which themselves were clothed, or of being the 
organs of supernatural revelation to their fellow men.* 


* Three different terms are employed in the Old Testament to 


express this office:—Nabi, Rogh, and Chozeh (s°23, m7, and 713s). 
About the etymology of these words there is some diversity of 
opinion among Hebrew scholars, but all agree that the general idea 





is that of “inspiration,” and that each of the three terms denotes | 


either a ‘‘ receiver ” or an “ utterer of divine oracles,” The second and 
third terms differ only as the familiar prose word to “‘see” (and so 


“seer ”) differs from the more stately and tic term, to ‘‘view” or | ; > P 
, rosy Bc é | — especially in seasons of darkness and perplexity— 


‘*behold.” The first of the three terms is perhaps the most generic, 
certainly the most used, and probably the oldest. Singularly 


enough, they all occur Vs ag in 1 Chron. xxix. 29: ‘‘ Now the rest | 


of the acts of David the g, first and last, behold they are written 
in the book of Samuel the seer (Rozh), and in the book of Nathan the 
prophet (Nadi), and in the book of Gad the seer (Chozeh).” 





| when the whole service of God took a fixed, organic 


Thus prophets, so long as there were such, were an 
outstanding testimony to the immediate presence of 
God with men on the earth—a proclamation that 
supernatural revelation was a living fact. 

In this most general view of Old Testament pro- 
phecy we may discover three progressive stages of its 
development. 


1,.—OCCASIONAL PROPHECY. 

From the beginning of their existence as a separate 
and peculiar people, the chosen family were seldom 
without tokens of God’s special presence with them, 
and never without ground to expect that at any time 


faithful spirits among them might be favoured with 
immediate Divine communications. At Sinai, indeed, 
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| 
form, and the priesthood—which seemed to embody | 
within itself the whole sacredness of the nation, with 
its nearness to and fellowship with God—was re- 
stricted to the tribe of Levi, one might have thought | 
that individual sanctity was now to be merged in | 
official ; that Divine communications were henceforth | 
to flow in a fixed channel ; that chosen vessels for the | 
revelation of the mind of God were scarcely to be | 
looked for beyond that favoured line. But as if to | 
proclaim the reverse of this, immediately on their arrival | 
in the plain of Sinai, and before the institution of the | 
Levitical priesthood, the priesthood of the entire nation— | 
provided only it would yield itself in loyal subjection 
and holy obedience to the Lord—was thus emphati- 
cally announced from the mount: ‘' Ye have seen 
what I did unto the Egyptians, and how I bare you | 
on eagles’ wings, and brought you wnto myself. Now, | 
therefore, if ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep 
my covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar treaswre unto 
me above all the nations: for all the earth is mine: 
and ye shal] be unto me a kingdom of priests, and an 
holy nation” (Ex. xix. 4—6), 

But never more palpably and grandly was it shown | 
that Divine communications were not to be confined | 
to the consecrated tribe, but to be perfectly free, and | 
that it was to be open to the Spirit to rest upon any who | 
might be found fitting organs—than at the appoint- | 
ment of the seventy elders to aid Moses in the too | 
onerous work of conducting the mighty mass from | 
Egypt to Canaan. On presenting themselves, as 
directed, along with Moses before the tabernacle, 
** the Lord came down ina cloud, and spake unto 
Moses, and took of the spirit that was upon him, and 
gave it unto the seventy elders : and it came to pass, | 
that, when the Spirit rested upon them they pro- | 
phesied, and did not add” (Numb, xi. 25);* that is 
to say, they spake by inspiration no longer than was | 
sufficient to attest their Divine call. Like the ‘‘ gift 
of tongues ” in apostolic days, it ceased with the occa- | 
sion which called it forth. But whata remarkable de- | 
monstration was this simultaneous outburst of no fewer | 
than seventy men, as if to proclaim that even within 
the contracted forms of that ancient economy the | 
Spirit of the Lord was free to move upon the spirits | 
of whom He would, and as copiously too as to his 
wisdom might seem fit ; and what a significance does it 
give to that assurance with which the prophet Haggai | 
encouraged the people to rebuild the temple on their | 
return from Babylon : ‘* According to the word that I | 
covenanted with you when ye came out of Egypt, so my 
Spirit remaineth among you: fear ye not” (Hagg. | 
ii. 5).+ But the sequel of this scene of Moses and 
the seventy elders is, if possible, more pregnant than 
its commencement. Two of the seventy, Eldad and 
Medad, instead of taking their stand with Moses and | 
the others before the tabernacle, remained, it seems, in 
the camp—no doubt from diffidence as to their own 
fitness for the office to which they had been chosen- 





* Beyond doubt this is the true sense of the original (qaaeY sy), 
and the LXX. give it correctly (xa? wx ft zegortfevrs). Our version, 
though it has the countenance of Onkelos, the Vulgate (nec ultro | 
ces averunt), and Luther (sie hirt-n nicht auf), cannot be defended. 

+ Compare the much earlier remonstrance uttered by Micah: ‘*O 
thou that art named the house of Jacob, is the Spirit of the Lord 
straitened ? Are these his doings? Do not my words do good for 





him that walketh uprightly?” (Mic. ii. 7.) 


In spite of this, however, the Spirit rested upon 
them also, and they prophesied in the camp. Forth- 
with a lad reported this to Moses; whereupon Joshua— 
jealous for his master’s honour, and thinking that such 
irregularity was not to be tolerated—said, ‘‘ My lord 
Moses, forbid them.” But what was the noble reply ? 
**Enviest thou for my sake? Would God that all 
the Lord’s people were prophets, and that the Lord 
would put his Spirit upon them” (verses 26—29).* 
Here again we see in palpable manifestation the 
entire freedom of the Spirit to use, even under 


that apparently strait economy, what channels He 
| would, and to employ them where and how He would ; 
| nor less striking is the response to this implied in the 


spontaneous exclamation of the great leader of Israel, 
that the more copiously the Spirit rested upon the 
Lord’s people, so much the better would it be for all 


_ the ends of that economy of which he was the ad- 


ministrator. In the very next chapter the same truth 
comes emphatically out in a rebuke divinely admi- 


| nistered to Miriam and Aaron, who, on occasion of 


some petty domestic jealousies, insinuated a charge 
of unworthy assumption, and took it upon them to 
remind Moses that they had been used as inspired 
vessels as well as he :—‘‘Hear now my words: 
If there be a prophet among you, I the Lord will 
make myself known wnto him in a vision, and will 
speak unto him in a dream. My servant Moses is 
not so, who is faithful in all mine house. With him 
will I speak mouth to mouth, even apparently, and 
not in dark speeches; and the similitude of the Lord 
shall he behold : wherefore then were ye not afraid to 
speak against my servant Moses?” (Numb. xii. 6—8.) 
Though Moses is here taken out of the range of all 
other prophets, as one admitted to an intimacy with 
the Lord to which others might not aspire, the very 
statement of this is preceded by another, hardly less 
important—that the Lord held himself free to employ 
any prophetic channel, any “ vessel sanctified and 
meet for the Master’s use,” to communicate his mind 
to the people. Aaron and the other members of the 
anointed family were not to be excluded, but neither 
were they to be preferred to any others who might be 
found more after God’s own heart. 

In fact, the priest and the prophet represented 
entirely distinct features of the Mosaic economy. 
The priests were the Divinely appointed guardians 
and administrators of those sacred institutions which 
symbolically represented the inner principles on 
which alone God will hold intercourse with men on 
the earth, and typically held forth those evangelical 
realities which were at length to bring them all to an 


| honourable end. The prophets represented the spiritual 


freedom which, amidst the endless round of these 
fixed forms, was meant to distinguish the ‘* chosen 


| generation,” the “royal priesthood,” the “ holy 


nation ”—the people with whom God deigned to 
dwell, and who went out and in before Him in such 





* Never has the very mind of Christ been more strikingly exempli- 


| fied, even by his own disciples, than here by the prophet hike unto 


Him? “And John answered Him, Master, we saw one casting 
out devils in thy name, and he followeth not us, and we forbade him 
because he followeth not us. But Jesus said, Forbid him not, for 
there is no man that shall do a miracle in my name that can lightly 
(readily) speak evil of me: for he that is not against us is on our 
part” (Mark ix. 38—40). 
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religious familiarity. And, as if to mark how dis- 


tinct the one function was from the other, it is- 


a fact worthy of notice, that from Moses to Samuel 
—a period of about three centuries—we read of 
no priest-employed in any Divine communication 
to the people; nor, indeed, was Samuel himself a 
priest of the Aaronic family. In the days of the 
Judges indeed, the priesthood had sunk so low as to 
be unworthy of any such honour ; they even made 
the offering of the Lord abhorred of men. As might 
be expected in such circumstances, the degeneracy ex- 
tended to all classes; and the whole state seemed 





| among them in companies. 
| to them in this book is in connection with Saul’s efforts 





turned into another man—all which came to pass. 
‘And... when all that knew him beforetime saw that, 
behold, he prophesied among the prophets, then the 
people said one to another, . . . Is Saul also among the 
prophets?” (1 Sam. x. 5, 6, 9—11.) This way of 
speaking plainly implies that by that time the people 
had become habituated to the presence of prophets 
The only other reference 


to capture and make away with David as his enemy. 
Being informed that David had fled to Samuel at 
Ramah, Saul sent messengers thither to take him. 


ready for dissolution, when Samuel was born to | “ And” (says the historian) ‘‘ when they saw the com- 


originate a new state of things. 


2.—THE PROPHETIC ORDER. 
4 


From Samuel we must date an entirely new era in 
the prophetic office. Before his time, and even from 


the first separation of Abraham, the prophetic Spirit | 


hovered, as we have seen, over the chosen family, 
ready to employ any fitting vessel in supernatural re- 
velation, and from time to time doing so. Yet it 


cannot be denied that prior to the time of Samuel | 
these were but occasional and exceptional cases, leaving | 
uo permanent effects upon the character of the people ; | 


whereas from Samuel onwards, even to the cessation of 


prophecy in Israel, the prophetic office became a 7ecog- | 


nised institution, and an established and felt power for 
influencing the nation’s character and procedure. If 
it wrought concurrently with the sacerdotal and regal 
offices, it influenced both, but was itself influenced by 


neither. It breathed into both a large measure of | 


what religious integrity and elevation they possessed 
from reign to reign, and it kept alive and directed 


nearly all the fear of God which existed in the nation. | 


Samuel, though of a Levitical family,* was destined 
from the first to a work far higher than that of a mere 
assistant to the priests. In his person were to be com- 
bined the three offices of prophet, priest, and judge for 
the whole nation. As a prophet, by the rare influence 
which he should command in that character, he was to 
recover the nation out of its deep religious and moral 
degeneracy ; as a priest, when the consecrated family 
had sunk into general contempt, he was to assume, in 
virtue of his prophetic office, the direction of some of 
the most solemn sacrificial services; aud as a judge, 
and the last of that class of rulers, he was first to pre- 
sent the model of a patriotic.and God-fearing ruler, 
and then publicly to hand over the government of the 


country to the king whom God directed him to anoint, | 


and, on his failure, to the man after God’s own heart. 

But by far the most interesting feature of that new 
character which prophecy assumed in the days of Samuel 
was those associations of prophets, of which we have not 
the slightest trace before his time. The first mention 
of them is as “‘a company of prophets,” whom Samuel 
told Saul (as one of the signs of his Divine designation 
to the regal office) that he should meet, bearing before 
them musical instruments and prophesying. On 


meeting them thus, the Spirit of the Lord was to come | 


upon himself, and he also was to prophesy, and be 





* See 1 Chron. vi. 22, 28. What is said of his father—that he was | 


an Ephrathite (1 Sam. i. 1)—might be easily shown to be quite con- | 
sistent with this. 





pany of the prophets prophesying, and Samuel standing 
[as] appointed over them, the Spirit of God was upon 
the messengers of Saul, and they prophesied.” This 
| being repeated in the case of a second set of mes- 
| sengers, and a third, Saul himself next went ; where- 
upon the prophetic power came down upon him too 
with even greater force, and to a more thorough and 
| protracted subjugation of his natural faculties before 
| Samuel (1 Sam. xix. 19—24). 
| What is significant here is that a whole company of 
prophets lived with Samuel as their recognised head. 
And as there is not a trace of anything of the kind 
| until we come to the period of Elijah and Elisha— 
| more than a hundred and fifty years after this —when 
| we find them in immense numbers, and organised under 
| those eminent prophetic leaders, as under Samuel 
| before, one cannot but conclude that it was to meet 
| the ‘peculiar evils of those very similar times that this 
exuberance of the prophetic element was provided, and 
| that this concentration of its living vessels in organised 
| associations, or (as they are termed) schools of the 
prophets, was encouraged. 

How sunken were all classes during the period of 
the Judges, and how decaying was the entire state when 
| Samuel was raised up, we have already seen. But in 
| a still worse condition was the kingdom of Israel when 
| Elijah came upon the stage ; and but for some extra- 

ordinary Divine interposition, the religion of Baal, to 
| human appearance, must have supplanted that of 
| Jehovah in the kingdom of Israel. That kingdom 
‘had adopted into its constitution from the first a 
radical corruption of the instituted worship—in the 
matter of the golden calves at Dan and at Bethel, as 
centres of national worship in place of the temple at 
Jerusalem, and in the consecration of priests from 
the lowest of the people to supply the place of the 
Aaronic family, who had declined to fall in with the 
corrupted worship. This is ever held up as the sin 
wherein Jeroboam the son of Nebat did sin, and 
wherewith hé made Israel tosin. Still the kingdom 
was not abandoned of God, nor was the national 
allegiance to Jehovah essentially weakened ; and in 
raising up there a prophetic agency more mighty than 
| had ever been vouchsafed ‘to the seed of Abraham 
before, it seemed to be the Divine purpose to save 
from threatened extinction the religious fidelity of 
that large portion of the covenant-people. Accoid- 
ingly, it was in the very worst of all the reigns—in 
that one, at least, in which the entire overthrow of 
the true religion was most openly attempted and 
; seemed likeliest to succeed—that Elijah was raised 
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. though they were as closely packed as they could be, 
it held them all. But further, Ahab—no doubt at | 
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| 
up, and with him hwndreds of others who are called 


‘¢ prophets,” meaning, perhaps, members of prophetic 
unions or “schools,” and called “sons of the 
prophets,” 

The particulars of this altogether singular state of 
things will require to be here recalled, that the un- 
paralleled influence of Elijah in his own time and the 
position assigned him in the New Testament—as the | 
representative of all the prophets—may be duly ap- | 
preciated. 

Ahab was the seventh sovereign of the kingdom of | 
Israel. His father, Omri, was the wickedest of all that 
up to his time had sat upon the throne; but the son 
greatly outstripped the father. He was unprincipled 
enough before his marriage; but by marrying an | 
idolatrous, proud, and shameless princess, he was | 
sucked into the vortex of a heaven-daring and impure 
idolatry. Jezebel was no ordinary tool of the god of | 
this world, She was no friend to half-measures, She | 
was a right bold servant of the devil. She was born | 
to have her own will ; and it was Ahab’s misfortune, | 
that while his wife was a woman so imperious, he was 
a man of feeble purpose and easily wrought upon. 
Once or twice, like Herod Antipas, he showed himself | 
capable of remorseful feeling. But he was a reed | 
shaken with the wind; and so, haughty, remorseless 
Jezebel ruled him with ease, hurrying to destruc- 
tion first him and his line, and at length herself, 
Jezebel was not the woman to be satisfied with the 
bare toleration of her own religion, and with the | 
king’s occasional and private countenance of it. She | 
would have it openly recognised, and, as the queen’s | 
religion, she demanded equal privileges for it with that | 
of the king. Accordingly she made Ahab build at the 
public expense, and in the capital, a ‘* house ” for the 
worship of Baal, and ‘an altar for Baal in the house of 
Baal.” The spaciousness of this temple may be gathered 
from the fact, that when Jehu, after Ahab’s death, 
ordered all the priests of Baal to assemble in it, on 
pretence of celebrating in it a great Baalitish service, 


the same instigation—‘“‘ made a grove, and (in doing | 
so) did more to provoke the Lord God of Israel to | 
anger than all the kings of Israel that were before- 
time.” This.grove-worship was not only idolatrous, 
but from a very early period had been turned to inde- 
cent purposes : hence it was peremptorily forbidden, 
as one of the ways of the Canaanites which Israel | 
was to abhor. Yet, Ahab not only tolerated but en- | 
couraged this scandalous worship. And right well did | 
it flourish under the fostering care of Jezebel ; for its 
priests ate at her table. And what an enormous num- 
ber sat down at it comes out incidentally, when on 
Elijah’s summoning all the priests of the false religions 
to meet him at Carmel, it is said there were found 
of ‘‘the prophets of Baal four hundred and fifty, and , 
of the prophets of the groves four hundred, who ate 
at Jezebel’s table ” (1 Kings xviii. 19). What a state 
of things is here opened up to view! Not only was 
the land, whose God was still Jehovah, overrun with 
an idolatrous and impure priesthood, but these priests | 
were caressed and pampered at court—fed at Jezebel’s 
table, as her parasites and ghostly advisers. Not, be 


it observed, at Ahab’s table—it would not exactly do 


for him to entertain at the royal table the priests of 


another than the national religion. The people could 
not be expected to stand that as yet. Enough in the 
meantime that Jezebel shall give them her own patron- 
age as openly as possible, which will to all practical 
purposes stamp it as a royal act. As for Ahab, he 
lets her have her own way ; either indifferent, or un- 
able effectually to control her. Having succeeded 
| thus far, Jezebel now ventures a step further. To 
be permitted openly to patronise and pamper her own 
| prophets, seems to her now small liberty. She must 
| have their rivals out of the way ; and asif she had 
bat to will and then to execute, she coolly orders a 
general massacre of the Lord’s prophets. Nor was 
this, it seems, her first murderous assault upon them. 
Here we are let—quite incidentally—into a state 
of things on the side of the true religion, marvellous 
and beautiful. When the three years’ drought which 
| Elijah had called down on the land was at its height, 
and water to keep the cattle alive was hardly to be 
found, the king resolved to divide the land with 


| Obadiah, the governor of his house, that each might 


gather what little grass could be found, to prevent the 
total extinction of the cattle. On his travels, Elijah 
came up with Obadiah and bid him go tell his 
master that Elijah was there. To obey that order 
| seemed to Obadiah like ‘signing his own death-warrant ; 
since the king had been hunting everywhere for the 
| prophet i in vain, to take his life, and would certainly 
put himself to death if he reported that he had seen 
him and returned without him—‘ But I” (said Oba- 
diah, in his touching remonstrance with the prophet)— 
ren ‘thy servant, fear the Lord from my youth. Was it 
not told my lord what I did when Jezebel slew the pro- 
phets of the Lord, how I hid an hundred men of the 
Lord’s prophets by fifty in a cave, and fed them with 
bread and water.” This is the only notice we have of 
that cruel massacre. But the points specially calling for 


| notice here are the great number of “the Lord's 


prophets” in the kingdom of Israel at this time, 
their known character, as professed witnesses for 
Jehovah against Baal, and the powerful barrier which 
their very existence formed against Jezebel’s plans for 
supplanting the true religion. Now, if godly Obadiah, 


| at the risk of his own life, was able to save and keep 


alive an hundred of these in the way here described, 


| we can hardly doubt that at least an equal number 


fell a sacrifice, at that time, to this bloody woman’s 
hatred of their religion. And since; at the time of 
Elijah’s translation, we shall find more than fifty of 
them at Jericho alone, while another company, and 
probably a larger one, resided at Bethel, and these 
appear not to have been all—not to speak of their 
flourishing condition under Elisha—it is not to be 
doubted that this immense number of prophets, or 
‘* sons (that is, disciples) of the prophets,” all recogniz- 
ing one eminent head, were an established peculiarity 
of the time—a peculiarity so marked as to involve, 
doubtless, some important principle. What, then, is 
that principle ? 

As in times of high-handed iniquity, they that fear 


the Lord and think upon his name are fain to speak 
_ often one to another (Mal. iii, 16), so the tendency 
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in such circumstances to associate together is equally 

natural ; and nurseries of sacred learning, into which | 
the best youth of the country might gather for mutual | 
support and encouragement, would be like so many | 
fortresses or asylums of true religion, giving to the | 
flower of the nation’s piety—in danger of drooping | 
and fading before the blast—a warm shelter and genial | 
home. But in the days of Jezebel, another considera- 

tion must have operated to suggest, if not necessitate, | 
such associations. When the prophets of Baal were 
swarming about the court, and with them the prophets 
of the grove—like clouds of locusts darkening the air 
and covering the land-—-such as trembled for the ark | 
of God and felt impelled to risk all in resisting 

this threatening tide, could hardly fail to feel that 

as union was proving strength to the enemy, they 

ought also to organise and utilise the social prin- | 
ciple, to withstand and counterwork him. So natu- 
rally in such evil times would those associations 
of prophetical schools spring up. The headship of 
one eminent prophet over them all is brought promi- 
nently out—as of old in the person of Samuel, so now 
in Elijah and his successor Elisha. Their chief studies, 
doubtless, consisted in making themselves intelligently 
acquainted with the law of God, and learning from the 
history of God’s dealings with their fathers how in- 
separably bound up with the weal or the woe of the 
land was the true-hearted piety or the idolatrous de- 
fection of all classes. So far as was practicable in | 
such times, those sons of the prophets would no doubt | 
lay themselves out for instructing and exercising a 

wholesome influence on all around them; and from such 

prophetical seminaries it is probable that the Lord |! 
was wont to select his own prophets in the kingdom | 
of Israel. One at least would conclude this from | 
what Amos said of himself, when told that he had | 
better get out of the kingdom of Isracl, where his ill 
messages were not wanted, and go with them to the 

land of Judah : ‘*I was no prophet, neither was I a 

prophet’s son. . . And [yet] the Lord said unto me, 

Go, prophesy unto my people Israel ” (Amos vii. 12— | 
15)—as if prophetical descent, profession, or training | 
of some sort, was the rule, and the reverse the ex- | 
ception. But trained though they might be, they 

never until they were sent fulfilled any prophetic 

ministry ; while, though like Amos destitute of the | 
advantage of prophetic training, the Lord claimed the | 
right to send, and to lay on such the obligation to go, | 
on his errands. | 

Few things in the Bible have more of an unearthly | 
air, more of the impress of heaven about them, and | 
more indelibly imprint themselves upon the memory | 
and heart of every thoughtful reader than the account | 
of Elijah’s last visit to these prophetic schools, of his | 
translation, and of the incidents which immediately 
followed it (2 Kings ii.) ; and as nothing throws so 
much light upon the prophetic character and life 
during that period, it may not be unfit, before passing | 
from this most eminent of all the prophets, to glance | 
at these incidents. 

Having (as is plain) full knowledge of his approach- 
ing rapture, he will make a last round among his 
children, the sons of the prophets, to give them his | 
ripest counsels and leave with them a father’s blessing. | 








Setting out from Gilgal—that spot on which Israel first 
set foot in the promised land after crossing the Jordan 
—he said to Elisha, his destined successor, ‘‘ Tarry 
here, I pray thee, for the Lord hath sent me to Bethel.” 
Elisha—perceiving that his master was trying to shake 
him off, and resolved he should not do so—replied, 
‘“¢ As the Lord liveth and as thy soul liveth, I will not 
leave thee.” So on they went together to Bethel. 
At the close, perhaps, of this visit, ‘‘ the sons of the 
prophets that were at Bethel came forth to Elisha, 
and said unto him, Knowest thou that the Lord will 
take away thy master from thy head to-day?” 
There must have run through the prophetic schools a 
Divine intimation of the approaching removal of their 
great master, of the day when, and (as will presently 
appear probable) even of the spot whence, he was to 
ascend. Possibly his parting words had to their ear 
an unwonted ripeness, buoyancy, and elevation—like 
one upon the wing—which confirmed that expectation ; 
and the raw youths thus excited, and eager to try 
their unfledged prophetic powers, hasten to impart the 
news officiously to Elisha—as if one who was so much 
with their common father, and was jist about to suc- 
ceed him, was likely to stand in need of information 
about his movements from them / Elisha’s curt answer 
was just the gentle set-down which these youths 
needed, ‘‘ Yea, I know it ; hold ye your peace.” This 
visit over, Elijah again said, ‘* Tarry here, I pray thee, 
for the Lord hath sent me to Jericho”—a short way 
north of Gilgal. But Elisha is as peremptory as 
before: ‘** As the Lord liveth, and as thy soul liveth, 
I will not leave thee.” And so they come to Jericho. 
There, singularly enough, the sons of the prophets 
bring the same news, and (as reported) in the same 
terms, as those at Bethel ; from which one cannot but 
infer that these two prophetic schools had met and 
talked over the matter together. And no wonder, 
considering how deeply it would affect themselves, 
To them the same answer is administered: ‘* Yea, I 
know it; hold ye your peace.” This visit also con- 
cluded, Elijah tries his young successor once more : 
‘¢Tarry here, I pray thee ; for the Lord hath sent me 
to Jordan ”—to the east of Jericho—on the further 
side of which he was to take his final leave of this 
earth. But Elisha maintains his strange and almost 
indignant pertinacity to the last: ‘*As the Lord 
liveth, and as thy soul liveth, I will not leave thee,” 
Why so anxious, apparently, to shake Elisha off? Not 
to enjoy a season of quiet privacy in the solemn pfos- 
pect that was before him ; good, doubtless, though 
that would have been. He wanted, we think, just to see 
if Elisha would, by doing as suggested, miss both the 
spectacle of his ascension and the blessing that was in 
reserve for him as his master’s successor: like the 
angel that wrestled with Jacob, ** Let me go, for the 
day breaketh,” which Jacob refused to do without his 
blessing ; and like a Greater than all, who, on arriving 
at Emmaus on his resurrection-day with the two dis- 
ciples whom He had entranced, ‘‘ made as though He 
would have gone further,” but ‘‘ they constrained 
Him” to stay, and ** He went in to tarry with them” 
to their unspeakable joy and our comfort. 

So they two went sweetly and lovingly on, until 
‘they stood by Jordan.” *But what is worthy of 
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notice at this stage is, that ‘‘ fifty men of the sons of | be so.” 


the prophets” (whether all of them of the school of 
Jericho, or whether partly also of the school of Bethel, 
we cannot tell) ‘* went and stood to view afar off.” ‘And 
Elijah took his prophet’s mantle, and wrapt it toge- 
ther, and smote the waters, and they were divided 
hither and thither, so that they two went over on dry 
ground,” Twice before had this been done : the Red 
Sea had been dried up before Moses, and this very 
Jordan before Joshua, ‘‘ that the ransomed of the 
Lord might pass over.” But, lo! here they are dried 
up for one man, along with him who was to succeed 
him ; but in that one man the whole cause of God then 
stood represented. And now, virtually done with this 
sublunary scene, this rough and thankless world, Elijah 
feels himself above it, and speaks to Elisha as one 
having an all-prevailing interest with heaven. ‘‘ Ask 
what I shall do for thee, before I be taken away from 
thee.” ‘In a few moments I shall be with Him whom 
I have served ; already I am all but there; now is 
thy time.’ ‘*And Elisha said, I pray thee, let a 
double portion of thy spirit be upon me.” The refe- 
rence seems to be, not so much to any superiority of 
gifts, as the different character of the work that lay 
before him, and to the need—in one shrinking under 
the consciousness of his inferiority to his great master 
—of a much larger endowment from heaven, in 
order to his being fit to fill his master’s place at all, 
so as not quite to fail in the duties that awaited 
him. Elisha’s miracles were certainly no mightier 
than Elijah’s ; but they were of a quieter and more 
beneficent character. The rough work done by the 
one prepared the way for the more benign ministry 
of the other. Elijah’s ministry was one of judg- 
ment, and his miracles corresponded ; fire having 
been made to come down from heaven and consume 
three companies of fifty men each, with their captains, 
for daring to meddle, even at the king’s command, 
with God’s prophet: Elisha’s ministry was one of 
mercy, and his miracles corresponded ; being like His 
who ‘*came not to destroy men’s lives, but to save 
them.” Elijah was like the Baptist, who preached in 
the wilderness the baptism of repentance for the re- 





mission of sins; having his raiment of camel’s hair, | 


and a leathern girdle about his loins, and his meat | heaven. 
locusts and wild honey : Elisha was like Him who | of God, neither doth corruption incorruption.” 


Hence it is plain that Elijah never wanted 
Elisha away from him ; for here he assures him that 
the hard thing which he had asked was destined for 
him, though on the one condition that he should not 
be away from him, but should be able to testify to 
his ascension from his own eye-sight. In fact, he 
only wanted to keep him watching and looking for 
the expected event. ‘* And it came to pass, as they 
still went on and talked.”? No tranquillizing pause, 
not even a moment of retirement. They “talk” 
up to the moment of parting. His soul is already 
on the wing, and like a Greater than he, he -has 
but to give parting directions and encouragements, 
thinking only of the work he is leaving behind him. 
“Tt came to pass that while He blessed them He was 
parted from them, and carried up into heaven.” Even 
so, while Elijah yet went on and talked, the convoy 
arrives, the blissful moment has come, and Elijah 
must go: ‘‘and behold, there appeared a chariot of 
fire, and horses of fire, and parted them both asunder, 
and Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven.” To 
be sent for by one’s sovereign is high honour ; to have 
ministers of state sent express for one from court to 
bring him thither, is more ; but to have the full state 
equipage sent to one’s door by the sovereign’s express 
command for his use, is surely something overpower- 
ing. This honour has Elijah from the King of 
Heaven. A celestial equipage arrives, composed of 
those ‘* angels that excel in strength, those ministers 
of his that do his pleasure’””—one of those fiery 
chariots, bright and burning, is sent for him, of which 
it is said, ‘‘ The chariots of God are twenty thousand, 
even thousands of angels, the Lord is among them, 
as in Sinai, in the holy place ;” ‘*‘ He rode upon a 
cherub and did fly;” ‘* Who maketh his angels 
spirits, his ministers a flame of fire.” Conceive a 
burning cluster of angels arranging themselves so as 
to appear in a chariot-like form, hollow in the centre 
to receive the man of God, and in front so arranged 
as to appear like horses of fire to draw up heavenward 
this honoured prophet. Follow him now upwards. 
Imagine those sublime gyrations, as the chariots of 
flame wind their way from earth to heaven. In mortal 
form he enters the chariot ; but not so is he to enter 
‘¢Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
But 


‘* went through every city and village, preaching and | just as at the coming of Christ those who are alive and 


showing the glad tidings of the kingdom of God,” 
accompanied by grateful women who, ‘‘ healed by Him 
of evil spirits and infirmities, ministered unto Him of 
their substance.” Elijah, in a word, reminds us of 
him who said so sternly to the Pharisees and Sad- 


} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


remain till that event shall not sleep, but ‘* be changed 
in a moment, in the twiukling of an eye, at the last 
trump,” so we can scarcely doubt that soon as Elijah 
dropped from that chariot of flame the mantle of 


_ his earthly office, ‘‘this corruptible put on incorrup- 


ducees that flocked to his baptism, ‘*O generation of | 
vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to | 


come?” Elisha brings Him to mind who ‘‘did not 
strive nor cry, nor cause his voice to be heard in the 
streets.” In view of such a difference as this—seen, 
of course, if at all, only in dim and distant outline— 


with his own deficiencies weighing probably heavy | 
| as Jezebel was in the ascendant—because thou wouldst 


upon his spirit, he gave utterance to the seemingly 
bold demand. 

*¢Thou hast asked a hard thing,” responds Elijah ; 
*¢ nevertheless, if thou see me when I am taken from 
thee, it shall be so unto thee, but if not, it shall not 


tion and this mortal put on immortality ”— in the up- 
ward flight of that fiery chariot his material frame ‘be- 
coming etherealized and sublimed, and his whole man 
attempered to the celestial life. Blest Elijah! hated 
as a troubler of Israel and hunted as a partridge, 
branded as an enemy of thy king and country—a price 
put upon thy head, and thy life never secure so long 


| be true to the God of Israel: God is now not ashamed 


to be called thy God, for He hath prepared for thee a 
city, and a convoy of angels to conduct thee thither ; 
with gladness and rejoicing shalt thou be brought, 
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thou shalt enter into the king’s palace : thou hast now 
done with this rough world; it shall buffet thee no 
more ; now shalt thou rest from all thy conflicts, wan- 
derings and imperfections—for thou also wast some- 
times peevish and impatient with Him that sent thee, 
but He knew thee, and bore with thee, and chastened 
and cured thee—and now art thou done with all, and 
as a warrior art going to thy glorious rest. But thou, 
impious king, wretched Ahab, victim of thine own 
capricious, headstrong passions, weak tool of a base 
designing woman, herself the puppet of Baal’s priests! 
behold in the translation of the man of God the 
translation of his cause*from shame to glory, the 
defeat of thy plots, and the knell of thine own doom. 
Thou thoughtest to put down the Lord’s servant, but 
‘*his Redeemer was mighty,” and outwitted thee, 


‘*Son, remember that thou in thy life-time receivedst _ 
thy good things, and likewise Elijah evil things ; but | 


now he is comforted, and thou art tormented.” 

What followed the translation, it were beside our 
purpose to take up in detail. Suffice it to say, that 
the ministry of Elisha proved itself eminently worthy 
to succeed even the mighty work of Elijah ; and while 
of a totally different character, it was just as much 
fitted for the state of things which he found left to 
his hand as that of his predecessor was necessary for 
the period in which he lived. For the same reason, 


‘*the sons of the prophets,” though no less numerous, | 


probably, nor less a distinct community—and even 
more flourishing than before—lived a quieter life and 


mingled more freely with the surrounding population, | 


than would have been possible and fitting in the pre- 
ceding period. 

After Elisha’s death we read no more of these 
prophetic schools. Are we to conclude, then, that 
their influence was transient? Apart from their two 
prophetic heads, we should not certainly attach any 


enduring significance to them. But that those two | 


distinguished men left no abiding traces of their 
spirit, we should be slow to conclude. And one 
fact, which will bring us into the heart of our special 
subject, is most expressive :—Not one reign intervened 





in writing and embodied in the volume of canonical 
| Scripture. For who would rank Elijah or Elisha 
a whit behind the chiefest of the written prophets ? 
| The difference lies manifestly in the wider scope of 
| the oracles of the one than of the other. ‘There are di- 
| versities of gifts, but the same Spirit. And there are 
| differences of minisiries,* but the same Lord. And 
| there are diversities of operations, butit is the same God 
| which worketh all in all” (1 Cor. xii 4—6). There 
| is no reason to conclude that the great oral prophets, 
| Elijah and Elisha, utterod any oracles stretching in 
| their intent beyond their own day, though in one or 
two cases they foretold the uear future, Written pro- 
phecy, on the contrary, brings us into contact with 
| the great heathen world, and holds forth to us scenes 
| of the far distant future. The furthest horizon, indeed, 
of one or two of the shorter prophetic books would 
seem to shut in the vision within the ancient economy ; 
| but nearly the whole of them stretch into the most 
distant future, and hold forth the universal and glad 
reception of the true religion. ‘‘It is certainly not 
accidental (says Hengstenberg) that among ali the 
prophets whose writings Lave been preserved to us, no 
one appeared at an earlier period (than that of Jero- 
boam II., king-of Israel, and of Uzziah, king of 
Judah), any more than it is accidental that no prophecies 
_are extant of the distinguished men of God in earlier 
times, of whom the historical books make mention—es- 
pecially Elijah and Elisha, . . Formerly the living, oral 
word of the prophets was the principal thing ; but now 
that God had opened up to them a wider view—now 
that their calling had regard not only to the present but 
_also to the future—the written word was raised to an 
equal dignity.” And of this written word of pro- 
phecy, as distinguished from that which was merely 
| oral, it is that the apostle of the circumcision says, 
‘* No prophecy of the Scripture is of any private in- 
terpretation [apart from the whole body of Scripture 
and the whole circle of Divine truth]: for the prophecy 
came not in old time by the will of man ; but holy 
men of old spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost” (2 Peter i. 20, 21). 


between the death of Elisha and the appearance upon | 


the stage of the first instalment of that exuberant gift | 


of Heaven, the race of great prophets whose writings 
constitute so precious a portion of the lively oracles. It 
was in the reign of Joash that Elisha died ;* and it 
was in the reign of his immediate successor, Jeroboam 
IL., that Hosea + and Amos} and Jonah § were raised 
up. Distinguished critics, indeed, are of opinion that 
Joel prophesied in the reign of Joash, and may there- 
fore have been contemporary with Elisha. Butof this 
we shall speak when we come to deal with the Minor 
Prophets in detail. 


3.—THE PROPHETIC WRITINGS, 


We have seen that the prophetic order was in ex- 
istence, and the prophetic office in continuous and 
vigorous exercise before the age of written prophecy 
began. Nor are the prophets whose ministry was en- 
tirely oral to be regarded as inferior messengers of the 
Most High to those whose oracles have been preserved 





* 2 Kings xiii. 14, *. t Amos i. 1. 


+ Eoseai. 1. 
Kings xiv. 23—25. 





The Minor Prophets are so called, not because their 
writings are of less importance, or of inferior author- 
ity, but solely because they are of smaller bulk than 
the other prophetical writings. They are Twelve in 
number, and were regarded from a very early period 
by the Jews themselves, and afterwards by the 
Christian Church, as constituting one volume by 
themselves, in the canon of Old Testament Scripture. 
In point of date they range over the whole period of 

| written prophecy ; the earliest of them being prior, 
probably, to the very earliest of Isaiah’s prophecies, 
while after the latest of them the prophetic spirit 
ceased to glorify the ancient economy, Within this 
| period—of more than four centuries—all that was 
| most eventful in the history both of Israel and of 
| Judah took place. The kingdom of Israel, beginning 
ill, went from bad to worse. A debased priesthood 
and a corrupted worship relaxed the bonds of religion 
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and morality ; by little and little the grossest and | blushingly practised in the capital under one or two 
most impure forms of idolatry were introduced ; trust | of its kings. By this, and the immoralities which in- 
in the God of Israel, when dangers impended over the | variably accompany religious debasement, the social 
land, was supplanted by confidence in the aid of one fabric began to decay, national spirit almost disap- 
of the great heathen kingdoms against the threats of | peared, blind confidence in their Heaven-secured 
another ; military violence from time to time reigued stability, while despising all the warnings of the 




















in the capital, blood stained the palace, and usurpation | 


took the place of legitimate succession in the throne. 
One able and vigorous sovereign they had, in the 
person of Jeroboam II., under whom the kingdom 
prospered, and territories, wrested from them through 
the incapacity and profligacy of former reigns, were re- 
covered to them ; but, at length, after an existence of 
between two and three centuries, their state was en- 


tirely broken up, and the vast body of the people | 


carried captive into Assyria, never to return, as a 
distinct people, to their own land. Their place was 
supplied by a mongrel body of Assyrian colonists, who, 
from their capital, came to be called Samaritans ; who 
embraced, in a somewhat modified form, the religion 
and worship of the conquered people ; whom we meet 
with in the Gospel history ; and a small remnant of 
whom survive to this day. As for the kingdom of 
Judah—not a few of whose sovereigns were loyal to 
the God of their fathers and to the interests of 
righteousness, while the people were in the main true 
to the law of the Lord—the evils which dissolved the 
northern kingdom were not permitted to overtake it, 
save in a mitigated form and by very slow degrees. 
They caught, however, the infection of northern 
idolatry, and the very worst forms of it were un- 


prophets sent to recall them to duty, took the place 
of genuine patriotism and the fear of God ; and at 
length they also were overpowered, falling a prey to 
the Chaldeans. The kingdom of Judah lasted, in- 
| deed, a hundred and thirty-five years longer than its 
more guilty sister Israel ; and it fell, only to rise 
again, after a seventy years’ bitter captivity. But it 
never regained its independence, being tributary in 
succession to the vast imperial powers that ruled the 
ancient world. 

Unless these facts be kept constantly in view, one 
can neither seize aright the scope and object, nor ap- 
| preciate to any adequate degree the character and 
spirit, of the prophetic writings. 





Nothing is more remarkable, and nothing more 
| difficult to explain, than the difference, in point of 
| bulk, between the writings of the major and the minor 
| prophets, The one book of the prophet Isaiah is con- 
| siderably longer than those of all the twelve Minor 
| Prophets put together. But as it will be necessary to 
| advert to this when we come to take up the Minor 
Prophets in detail, we shall reserve what has to be 
said on this subject to our next paper. 

Davm Brown. 





THOMAS FULLER, AND HIS “HOLY AND PROFANE STATE.” 


Ir was strongly said of one of our greatest poets, 
that Nature, after making him, immediately broke the 
mould in which he had been formed and cast it 
away, intending that his complete resemblance or 
parallel should never again appear in the world. One 
is almost tempted to make a similar assertion in 
reference to Thomas Fuller. A Church divine, 
flourishing in the Puritan age of our English history, 
he was undeniably one of the most rare and original 
men of genius in an age not more distinguished by its 
social and political changes, than by the number of its 
great men. 

We may safely regard it as one of the surest proofs 
of an author’s genius, when, after the lapse of 


centuries, his sayings not only continue ‘to be quoted | 


in our best literature, but are familiar in the 
mouths of our common people ; and when, moreover, 
they have not unfrequently afforded the first seed- 
thoughts which other men of genius in later times 
have not disdained to adopt and expand into riper 
beauty, or even to incorporate into their writings, 
altering little beyond the setting of the gem. And 
this might easily be shown to have been the case, to 
an almost unequalled extent, with the wise and quaint 
words of Fuller. Indeed, with the exception of 
Shakspeare and Milton among our poets, and Bacon 
among our philosophical thinkers, I am aware of no 


English author in reference to whom this may, to the 
same extent, be affirmed. 
that truly characteristic passage in which, as if antici- 
pating by centuries the discussions and agitations of 
our own times, he vindicates the natural equality and 
the human brotherhood of the negro? ‘Our good 
Sea-captain,” says he “counts the image of God 
nevertheless his image, cut in ebony as if done in 
ivory ; and in the blackest Moors, he sees the repre- 
sentation of the King of heaven.” And there are 
hundreds of other sayings floating about in daily con- 
versation and in our best modern popular literature, so 
well worn by use that it is difficult at first to deter- 
mine the period or the place of their coinage, which 
careful examination and comparison will enable us to 
trace back to the rich mint of Fuller’s exhaustless 
brain. Charles Lamb was evidently not mistaken, 
when, quoting this sentence of our author on the last 
days of St. Monica : ‘* Drawing near her death, she 
sent most pious thoughts as harbingers to heaven, and 
her soul saw a glimpse of happiness through the 
chinks of her sickness-broken body,” he thought.‘he 
discovered in them at least a hint of those two beau- 
tiful lines of Waller :— 
‘*The soul’s dark cottage, batter’d and decay’d, 
Lets in new lights thro’ chinks which time has made.” 

Unquestionably the predominant gift in Fuller was 
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wit,—wit self-kindling and exhaustless, and showing | 
itself in as many varying forms and surprising changes 
as there are of music in the notes of some of our most 


favourite song-birds, But we must not, on this 
account, omit to notice that there were other powers 
which he possessed in an extraordinary degree, and 
which would have attracted more observation and 
even wonder, had not his wit so completely towered 
over them and overshadowed them. Thus his gift of 
memory was one of the most remarkable on record. 
It is said that he could repeat five hundred words 
after twice hearing them, ‘and that he could write 
down a sermon verbatim after once listening to it. It 
is mentioned as a still more extraordinary instance of 
this power, that he once undertook, after walking 
from Temple Bar to the farthest end of Cheapside, to 
tell at his return every sign as it stood in order on 
both sides of the way, repeating them either back- 
wards or forwards ; and that he perfectly succeded. 

Making some deductions in this, as in similar cases, 
and placing them to the account of natural exaggera- 
tion, it is obviously impossible that such feats of 
memory could have been ascribed to our author in his 
own days, without having a considerable foundation 
in truth. And that he cultivated and educated this 
faculty with an intelligent care which indicated his 
high estimate of its value, may be concluded from his 
own wise suggestions on the subject, some of which, I 
am sure, my readers will thank me for quoting. 

‘¢ First, soundly infix in thy mind what thou 
desirest to remember. What wonder is it if agitation 
of business jog that out of thy head, which was there 
rather tacked than fastened! It is best knocking in 
the nail over night, and clinching it the next 
morning.” 

‘*Overburden not thy memory to make so faithful 
a servant a slave. Remember, Atlas was weary. 
Have as much reason as a camel, to rise when thou 
hast thy full load. Memory like a purse, if it be 
over-full that it cannot shut, all will drop out of it.” 

‘€ Spoil not thy memory by thine own jealousy, nor 
make it bad by suspecting it. How canst thou find 
that true, which thou wilt not trust 7” 

‘¢ Marshal thy notions into a handsome method. 
One will carry twice more weight trussed and packed 


fardled up under heads, are most portable.” 
This last useful rule reminds us of Robert Hall’s 


saying regarding the memory of Sir James Mackintosh | 


| running hard by. 
up in bundles, than when it lies untowardly flapping | 
and hanging about his shoulders. Things orderly | 





who was also distinguished for this gift, and who | 


evidently 


new the value and importance of the | 


good and methodical packing of our knowledge, in | 


order to prompt and _ easy recollection. 
memory,” said Mr. Hall, ‘‘retains everything. His 
mind is a spacious repository hung round with beautiful 
images, and when he wants one, he has nothing to do 
but reach up his hand to a peg, and take it down.” 


“ His | 


And had Fuller been without wit, his gift of | 


imagination would have been sufficient to give him 
renown ; though it is true that without his fancy he 
could not have been the wit he was. But throughout 
all his writings there are pictures of surpassing beauty 


lavishly scattered, and often meeting you when least | 








expecied ; though we may not say that their effect is 
not sometimes provokingly marred by the introduction 
of some ludicrous allusion, or joke out of season. In 
others, however, his irrepressible humour comes out in 
such quaint forms as rather to enhance the beauty of 
the picture with which it is associated. I must intro- 
duce a few passages in which the power and presence 
of this faculty predominate, only inviting special notice 
to what has so often struck us when perusing Fuller, 
the frequently unpromising and unlikely topics out of 
which his yenius weaves its web of beauty, and the 
fine undertone of moral sentiment and religious thought 
which is half. hidden and half revealed in what he 
writes, even when he seems most fancy-free. The 
passage regarding Wycliffe’s bones commanded to be 
burnt by the Council of Constance, is familiar to every 
student of English literature, and I shall quote it in 
whole, that the reader may have a simple of Fuller’s 
characteristic humour, as well as enjoy the exceeding 
beauty of its closing sentences :—‘‘ Hitherto the corpse 
of John Wycliffe had quietly slept in his grave about 
forty-one years after his death, till his body was re- 
duced to bones, and his bones almost to dust. For 
though the earth and the chancel of Lutterworth in 
Leicestershire, where he was interred, hath not so 
quick a digestion with the earth of Aceldama to con- 
sume flesh in twenty-four hours, yet such is the appe- 
tite thereof and all other English graves, to leave small 
reversions of a body after so many years. But now 
such was the spleen of the Council of Constance as 
they not only cursed his memory as dying an obstinate 
heretic, but ordered that his bones (with this charitable 
caution, ‘if it may be discerned from the bodies of 
other faithful people’) be taken out of the ground and 
thrown far off from any Christian burial. In obedience 
hereunto, Richard Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln, dio- 
cesan of Lutterworth, sent his officers (vultures with a 
quick-sight scent at a dead carcase) to ungrave him 
accordingly. To Lutterworth they come, sumner, 
commissary, official, chancellor, proctors, doctors, and 
the servants (so that the remnant of the body would 
not hold out a bone amongst so many hands) take 
what was left out of the grave, and burnt them to 
ashes, and cast them into Swift, a neighbouring brook, 
Thus this brook has conveyed his 
ashes to Avon, Avon to Severn, Severn to the narrow 
seas, they to the main ocean ; and thus the ashes of 
Wycliffe are the embiem of his doctrine, which now is 
dispersed all the world over.” 

Was Fuller the first in the following brief passage 
to suggest a thought which has been repeated and ex- 
panded with great eloquence by later writers ? 
‘¢ Through how many labyrinths of woods, without 
other clew of thread than natural instinct, doth the 
hunted hare return to her muce! How doth the little 
bee flying to several meadows and gardens, sipping of 
many cups, yet never intoxicated, through an ocean, as 
I may say, of air, steadily steer herself home without 
help of card orcompass!” And I acknowledge there 
is to my mind at once beauty and pathos in that 
sentence where, speaking of the long and unnatural 
wars between the noble houses of York and Lancaster, 
which our greatest poet has also helped to make im- 
mortal, and alluding to the red and the white rose, the 
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respective emblems of the two hostile families, he 
says, ‘* Then began the cruel wars betwixt the Houses 
of York and Lancaster, till the red rose might become 
white by losing so much blood, and the white rose red 
by shedding it,” 

What a strange mixture of eloquence, odd fancies, 
beauty, and genuinely devout sentiment there is in 
the following passage, which is indeed Fuller all over. 
Tell me, ye naturalists, who sounded the first march 
and retreat to the tide, Hither shalt thou come and 
no further ? Why doth not the water recover his right 
over the earth, being higher in nature? Whence came 
the salt, and who first boiled it which made so much 
brine? When the winds are not only wild in a storm, 
but even stark-mad in a hurricane, who is it that re- 
stores them again to their wits and brings them asleep 
in a calm? Who made the mighty whales which swim 
in a sea of water, and have a sea of oil swimming 
in them? Who first taught the water to imitate the 
creatures on land? so that the sea is the stable of 
horse-fishes, the stall of kine-fishes, the sty of hog- 
fishes, the kennel of dog-fishes, and in all things the 
sea the ape of the land? Whence grows the amber- 
gris in the sea? which is not so hard to find where it 
is as to know what it is. Was not God the first ship- 
wright ? and all vessels on the waters descended from 
the loins (or ribs rather) of Noah’s ark ; or else who 
durst be so bold with a few crooked boards nailed 
together, a stick standing upright, and a rag tied to it, 
to adventure into the ocean? What loadatone first 
touched the loadstone ? Or how first fell it in love with 
the North, rather affecting that cold climate, than the 
pleasant East, or fruitful South or West ? How comes 
that stone to know more than men, and find the way 
to the land in a mist? In most of these, men take 
sanctuary at occulta qualitas ; and complain that the 
room is dark, when their eyes are blind. Indeed, they 
are God’s wonders ; and that seaman, the greatest 
wonder of all for his blockishness, who seeing them 
daily, neither takes notice of them, admires at them, 
nor is thankful for them.” 

But the great overshadowing gift of Fuller’s mind, 
existing in him to such a degree as to produce in us a 
sense of wonder, was his wit. It was, as Coleridge 
has said, ‘‘ the stuff and substance of Fuller’s intellect.” 
He is not witty so much by effort as by necessity. 
The quip, and crank, and wreathed smile come un- 
bidden. The clay out of which he was formed, must 
have had far more in it of mercury than of morphia. 
Tt seems to be as much‘a part of his nature to be 
quaint and witty, as for the fish to swim or the bird 
to soar. And here I must beware of allowing myself 
to be seduced by an attempt to define, with exacti- 
tude, what wit is; for, as Barrow warus us in his 
inimitable passage upon it, it is so Proteus-like, as, in 
all probability, to have changed its form at the moment 
when we were endeavouring to trace its portrait. We 
might almost as soon attempt to define the figure of 
the fleeting air. But whether it “lieth in pat allusion 
to a known story,” or in ‘‘seasonable application of a 
trivial saying, or in forging an apposite tale ;’ whether 


_ it “playeth in words and phrases, taking advantage 


from the ambiguity of their sense or the affinity of 
their sound ;” whether it ** lurks under an odd simili- 


tude or a surprising contrast ;” whether ‘it is lodged 

in a sly question, in a smart answer, in a quirkish 
_Yeason, ina shrewd intimation, in cunningly diverting 

or cleverly restoring an objection, in a lusty hyperbole, 
| in a tart irony, in an affected simplicity, in a plausible 

reconciling of contradictions, or in acute nonsense ;” 
| whether it consist in ‘‘a scenical representation of 
| persons or things, or riseth only from a lucky hitting 
upon what is strange,” or sparkles in alliteration or 
| pun, we shall find everything pointed at in this 
splendid enumeration of Barrow, and more besides, 
| plentifully strewn over the pages of Fuller. 

One thing, however, must be observed regarding the 
| wit of this extraordinary man, that it is never stinging 
or ill-natured. His kind and Christian heart, not to 

speak of his inextinguishable vivacity and exuberant 
flow of animal spirits, made this impossible. There is 
a genial warmth and play about his humour, like that 
of sunbeams upon leaves. So much was this the 
| case, that we do not think the assertion that has been 
made, too strong, that those who were the subjects of 
Fuller’s wit must often have been themselves the first 
to join in the laugh which he raised against them. 
Evea a bigoted advocate of penance, we think, could 
scarcely repress a smile when he described the ‘‘ fratus 
flagelliferi, or scourging-friars, as religious bedlams who 
used publicly to whip themselves in the market-place, 
making vellum of their own skin, thereon to write their 
follies in legible characters.””—The half-believers in the 
miraculous blossoming of the Glastonbury thorn every 
year on Christmas Eve, must have had some difficulty 
in keeping grave, when Fuller recommended the fact 
as sufficient to settle the controversy between the old 
and new style in the time-calendar ; and they must have 
| been yet more sorely put to it when he proceeded to pose 
them with the sudden question, how it was that an 
oak-tree, favourably situated in a neighbouring county, 
_ regularly began to bud about the same season of the 
year without a miracle! After showering ridicule 
upon another pretended miracle of a less picturesque 
kind and of monkish extraction, he closes his irre- 
sistibly comic account of it with these words, ‘‘ Fie, 
| for shame, he needs a hard plate on his face that re- 
_ ports, and a soft place in his head that believes it.” — 
| In giving a list of twelve monks of most unmusical 
names, whom the Irish Saint Patrick was reported to 
have found when he visited Glastonbury, he, withal, 
with assumed gravity, ‘‘ forewarns the reader that, for 
all their harsh sound, they are so many saints, lest 
otherwise he should suspect them by the ill-noise of 
their names, to be worse creatures.” But, on the 
other hand, he does not spare the affected and effemi- 
nate youths of his times, for there appear to have been 
such lisping dawdlers and drawlers in his days as well 
as ours, who, as he says, so “ addulced all words to 
the ear that (as in the French) they melted out, in pro- 
nouncing, many esseutial letters, taking out all the 
bones to make them bend the better in speaking ; and 
such hypocrites in their words, speak them not truly 
in their native strength as the plain-dealing British 
do, who pronounce every letter therein more manly, 
if less melodious.” 

Let no one, however, do Thomas Fuller the grievous 

| wrong of supposing him to have been a pulpit jester. 
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His heart was full of reverence for whatever was sacred ; | and fashioned with their own hands out of portions of 
and though undeniably the wittiest man of his age, | a tree with other parts of which they had cooked their 
he was among the last to ‘‘court a grin when he | food ? Was there no irony, almost rising to scorn, in 
should woo a soul.” His own words may be sufficient | the words of Elijah to the priests of Baal? Luther 
to assure us ‘on this matter. ‘* Jest not,” says he, | carried much of his broad humour with him into his 
‘with the two-edged sword of God’s word. Will | preaching. Hugh Latimer, among our own early English 
nothing please thee to wash thy hands in but the font? | reformers, must have produced many a smile over his 
or to drink healths in but the church chalice? And | audience by his lively illustrations and his Startling 
know the whole art is learned at the first admission, | home-thrusts, although the next moment may have 
and profane jests will come without calling.” And | seen the same multitude bathed in tears. If the 
while he rightly contends for the use of lively similes | sermons of Mr, Henry of Chester were at all like 
in the pulpit, saying in his own quaintly happy man- | his Commentary, his hearers must every day have 
ner, that ‘‘ reasons are indeed the pillars of the fabric | enjoyed the humour of his quaint sayings and pithy 
of a sermon, but similitudes are the windows that | proverbs ; and in all good proverbs there is something 
give the best lights,” he adds, with wise discrimina- | of the salt of wit, And to these kinds of wit in the 
tion, when speaking of the faithful minister, that ‘‘ he | pulpit no doubt Fuller could, beyond all men of his 
avoids such stories whose mention may suggest bad | age, have pleaded guilty. 
thoughts to the auditors, and will not use a light Reverting, however, to his writings in general, we 
comparison to make thereof a grave application, for | ate impressed with the justice of an observation of 
fear lest his poison go further than his antidote.” Coleridge, that the exuberance and splendour of 

We turn away with disgust from the theatric tricks | Fuller’s wit have to some extent defrauded him of the 
and starts of such men as Sterne, who, on reading out | praise which is due to his wisdom. Indeed, I believe 
the text, ‘‘ It is better to go to the house of mourning it will be found true that all men of highest wit 
than to go to the house of feasting,” began his discourse | have also been remarkable for their good sense ; and 
on it by exclaiming, ‘That I deny,” and then flippantly | this was pre-eminently the case with Fuller. It could 
reasoned himself back to the discovery that, after all, | not with any justice be said of him, as was jocularly 
Solomon was right. And it is impossible not to be- | said of a certain wit among the Nonconformists who 
lieve that South was more concerned for the approval | had little weight or wisdom, that he was, “like the 
of his royal patron than of his heavenly Master, or to | owl, all face and feathers.” He could have stood the 
avoid condemning him as prostituting his masculine | test of those lines of the author of the “ Night 
powers and degrading his sacred office to the purposes | Thoughts ” :— 
of faction and political caricature, when, with Charles g ’ 2 Te 

* : , Sense is the diamond, weighty, solid, sound, 

and his courtiers for his hearers, he could speak of When cut by wit it casts a brighter beam ; 
Cromwell as such a ‘‘ bankrupt, beggarly fellow, first Yet, wit apart, it is a diamond still. 
entering the Parliament-house with a thread-bare, 
torn cloak and a greasy hat, and perhaps neither of | His wit, indeed, is often nothing more than the brilliant 
them paid for,” &c., thereby drawing forth through his | dress of his wisdom. After the sudden flash of fire, 
rare skill of exaggeration the profane plaudits of the | when you look down into the crucible you find a rich 
light-hearted monarch. Fuller had too much reve- | residuum of gold. Remove the manile, or rather the 
rence for God and respect for his ministry and for motley, of Democritus, and you discover the wise and 
himself, thus to carry the spirit of the pamphleteer | benign countenance and the form of Socrates beneath. 
within the precincts of the altar. Comparatively few The man of genius to whom I have referred does not 
of his sermons have descended to us, but we have hesitate admiringly to declare of him that he was “ in- 
read those in a scarce little volume on portions of the comparably the most sensible and the least prejudiced 
book of Ruth, and we can discover little that, even | great man of an age that boasted a galaxy of great 
when tried by the fastidious standard of modern days, | men,” and even to add with a measure of pardonable 
is out of keeping with his own high-toned maxims exaggeration that ‘‘ it is scarcely too much to say that, 
which we have quoted, Indeed, it is one of the few in all his numerous volumes on so many different 
well-ascertained facts in his biography, that he lost subjects, you will hardly find a page in which some 
the favour of the king for a time, because when preach- one sentence out of every three, does not deserve to be 
ing before him on one occasion at Oxford, he did not quoted for itself as a mottoorasa maxim.” Much of 
turn his wit against the Parliament and the Puritans, what I have already quoted from Fuller might now be 
but seized the opportunity of telling his royal master recalled in evidence of his practical sagacity and far- 
and his followers some wholesome truths. seeing sanctified wisdom, but it will be expected that 

At the same time, every kind of wit is not un- | I should here enrich my paper with some additional 
suitable to the pulpit. Whatever would naturally examples, And as we have recently heard bim 
tend to produce levity or would jar with devotional describe the faithful minister, let us begin by obsery- 
sentiment ought to he held as forbidden by the fact; ing how he singles out some of the qualities of the 
but there are forms of it admirably fitted to arrest ‘‘ Good Parishioner.” 
attention, to rivet instruction, to be as hooks to fasten ‘‘In sermon he sets himself to hear God in the 
lessons upon the mind, and to stir into action the stag- | minister. Therefore divesteth he himself of all pre 
nant waters of thought. Is there no withering ridi- judice, the jaundice in the eye of the soul presenting 
cule in the manner in which the Old Testament seers | colours false unto it. He hearkens very attentively. 
often speak of the idol vanities of the heathen, carved | It is a shame when the church is itself cemetervum (a 
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: of sleeping-place), wherein the living sleep above ground 
ir as the dead do beneath.” 
in At every point that concerns himself he turns 
her down a leaf in his heart, and rejoiceth that God’s 
his word hath pierced him, as hoping that whilst his soul 
ish smarts it heals.” 
his « He accuseth not his minister of spite for particu- 
ng larising him. It does not follow that the archer 
ve aimed because the arrow hit. Rather our Parisbioner 
he || | reasoneth thus : If my sin be notorious, how could the 
ike || | minister miss it ? If secret, how could he hit without 
ive ' God’s direction? But foolish hearers make even the 
hy bells of Aaron’s garments to clink as they think. 
ng And a guilty conscience is like a whirlpool, drawing 
he in all to itself which otherwise would pass by. One 
his causelessly disaffected to his minister complained that 
he, in his last sermon, had personally inveighed 
we against him, and accused him thereof to a grave reli- 
of gious gentleman in the parish, ‘ Truly,’ said the gentle- 
of man, ‘I had thought in his sermon he had meant me, 
he for it touched my heart.’ This rebated the edge of 
ve the other’s anger.” 
rit The following is a pungent herb which has been 
nd handed about sometimes in a very broken form from 
ld generation to generation, but which is found to have 
ly " grown originally in Fuller’s garden: ‘‘ In prosperity 
ho we are commonly like hogs, feeding on the musi, not 
he minding the hand that shaketh it down ; in adversity 
he like dogs biting the stone, not marking the hand that 
ht threw it.” I shall leave it to my readers to say whether 
|| the principles on which, Fuller says, some chose their 
wives in his times, are altogether unknown in ours. 
“Who can wonder at it,” he asks, “if men of their 
. girdles and garters make halters to hang themselves ? 
Haply some choose their wives like as our Grand- 
nt mother Eve did the apple, because they are pleasant 
ry to the eyes to be looked upon ; others out of a love 
ch of their wealth, saying of their wives what the Seche- 
he mites did of the sons of Jacob, ‘Shall not all 
ad their herds and cattle be ours.?” When referring 
h. *|| to the hazard of seeking pleasures in the midst of 
ot temptation, he strongly says, ‘“‘It is dangerous to 
in- gather flowers that grow on the banks of the pit of 
ed hell, for fear of falling in.” Again, alluding to the 
ab necessity of sound judgment in the administration of 
dle bounty, lest otherwise it should turn out to be mis- 
at, chievous benevolence, he happily says, ‘‘ Sure, none 
nt need be more bountiful in giving than the sun is in 
me shining ; which, though freely bestowing his beams on 
be the world, keepeth notwithstanding the body of light 
of to himself. Yea, it is necessary that liberality should 
be a8 well have banks asa stream.” He puts the samo 
ar thought yet more compactly and proverbially in 
at another place, where he reminds his reader that 
val “Charity’s eyes must be open as well as her hands.” 
im Tnquirers after truth in science will subscribe to | 
rv. the following maxim, as stating the right use and pro- 
he vinee of theory in order to discovery : ‘‘ Let none tax 
& man for presumption in conjectures where the matter 
she was doubtful; for many probable conjectures have 
re- stricken the fire out of which truth’s candle hath been | 
ing lighted afterwards,” 
ly. And the next beautiful passage, in which Fuller | 
(a comments on the practice, in early times, of converting 








| the pagan temples in Britain into Christian churches, 


with the view of making the transition of the heathen 
to the new faith more easy, is full of wisdom, and in 
the principle which underlies it, is very far from being 
out of date even now: ‘‘ Human policy seldom proves 


| prosperous when tampering with divine worship, espe- 


cially when without or against direction from God’s 
word. This new wine put into old vessels did, in 
after ages, taste of the cask ; and in process of time, 
Christianity keeping a correspondency in some propor- 
tion with paganism, got a smack of heathen cere- 
monies, Surely they had better have built new nests 
for the holy dove, and not have lodged it where 
screech-owls and unclean birds had formerly been 
harboured.” 

We all know that one of the most serious problems 
before successive governments, and before the country, 
has had respect to the supply of seamen in sufficient 
numbers, and ‘‘as it were to the manner born,” for 
our ships of war. It is curious to notice how Fuller 
suggested the main solution to the problem two cen- 
turies ago, after his own wise and quaint fashion ; 
**Tt were to be wished,” he says, ‘* that more care 
were taken for, and encouragement given to, the 
breeding of fishermen, whom I may call the spawn or 
young fry of seamen ; yea, such as hope that mariners 
would hold up if fishermen be destroyed, may as 
rationally expect plenty of honey and wax, though 
only old stocks of bees were kept without either casts 
or swarms... These fishermen set forth formerly 
with all their male family—sea-men, sea-youths, I had 
almost said sea-children too (seeing some learned the 
language of larboard and starboard with bread and 
butter), graduates in navigation; and indeed the 
fishery did breed the natural and best elemented sea- 
men.” 

It must be acknowledged, however, that extracts 
like these, inspired with genius though they be, do, 
after all, convey but an imperfect idea of the character 
of Fuller’s writings, Every one knows how much the 
surroundings of a passage help to enhance its beauty, 
and how much our full appreciation of the wit of a 
saying depends on our being aware of the circum- 
stances out of which it grew. Take away that noble 
tree from the midst of its fellows, and from that back- 
ground of green hill and rocky mountain, and it 
scarcely looks the same. The flower had a beauty in the 
garden which it does not carry with it into the museum, 
or even into the conservatory. And Fuller himself has 
said that wit is good for sauce but not for meat, and 
that it is best enjoyed when it does not come alone. 
Much of the fascination of his works, indeed, arises 
from these seria miata jocis, these ever-varying, ever- 
mingling lights and shadows. Mr, Rogers has happily 


| imagined one sitting and watching the countenance of 


a friend who was enjoying an hour in reading one of 
Fuller's works, If he were at all an appreciating 
reader, how would his countenance reveal the changes 
in the book,—now thoughtful over some compact 
sentence of rare wisdom—now admiring over some 
image of beauty or felicitous play of words—now an- 
noyed and half offended at some joke that intrudes 
itself quite out of season—the next moment smiling 
over some sly stroke of humour, or moved to laughter 
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by some grotesque picture or sudden flash of wit. And 
yet even under very hard treatment, there is always a 
great part of Fuller that is asbestos, and will neither 
injure nor destroy. 

I shall close my paper with a short summary and 
estimate of Fuller’s principal works. His earliest 


{ 
Abarim, Nebo, and Pisgah. 


publication of any magnitude was his ‘‘ History of the | 


Holy War,” which is said to have brought him both 
renown and money. It is a history of the Crusades, 
and exhibits all the characteristics of his genius which 
we have already ascribed to him. But it is evident 
in almost every page that, when writing it, Fuller had 
his eye on passing events and political movements in 
his own country ; and it is unquestionable that the book 
was not without a powerful influence both in court 
and camp. 

There followed this, after no very long interval, his 


common consent as his greatest and most valuable 
work. It consists of a series of moral sketches and 
biographies quite unique alike in their matter and 
form, and written with a measure of disciplined com- 
pactness that does not so distinguish his other works. 
*‘For curious method,” he tells his readers to ‘* expect 
none, essays for the most part not being placed as at 
a feast, but placing themselves as at an ordinary.” 
As regards wisdom, many of its sentences are oracular 
and golden ; as regards wit, it is a very nest of spices, 
In reading it, our feelings resemble those of one intro- 
duced into a picture-gallery that contains all the finest 
cabinet pieces of one of the old masters, each bears 
indubitable marks of the touches of the same cunning 
hand ; and each picture, too, has its own individuality 
and character. 

The design of his next publication, commonly styled 
Fuller’s ‘‘ English Worthies,” may be gathered with 
considerable accuracy from its extended title, ‘‘ The 
History of the Worthies of England, who, for parts 
and learning, have been eminent in the several counties, 


_together with an historical narrative of the native 


commodities and rarities in each county.” Though a 
portion of its material was necessarily obtained from 
reading, yet by far the larger part of it was gathered 
from actual observation and conversation with the 
people, as he wandered over the kingdom while chap- 
lain to the royal army. It abounds in curious in- 
formation and in rare anecdote rarely told, and has 
been a mine of wealth to all who have since written 
on England’s martyrology. His notices of the pro- 
verbs of each county miyht supply another Dean 
Trench with*rich ore for another modern volume on 
English proverbs, though Fuller’s comments on them 
are themselves so quaint and proverbial, that one 
would almost grudge to see them growing in any 
other soil than Fuller’s earth. His ‘‘ Good Thoughts 
in Bad Times,” and ‘*Good Thoughts in Worse 
Times,” and ‘** Mixt Contemplations in Better Times,” 


title. 


scribed as a geographical account of the Holy Land in 
its tribeships, towns, and cities, with a narrative of the 
principal events which were enacted in each of them. 
The reader is requested to climb up the hills of 





nee 


‘¢These are a ledge of 
mountains rising by degrees from east to West ; s9 
that some have compared (I suspect the comparison ig 
Fuller’s own) Abarim to the chancel, Nebo to the 
church, and Pisgah to the steeple ;” and from this 
sacred eminence, whence Moses had surveyed the 
the plentiful land, our author is supposed to instruct 
his reader in its main features, linking to‘them their 
associated historical incidents. But was ever geography 
taught after such a fashion before or since? Some. 
thing of the same kind had been attempted before by 
Fuller in a portion of the ‘‘History of the Holy 
War,” and we cannot resist the temptation of culling 
from the two a few sentences as specimens. Speaking 
of Pisgah itself, he says, ‘“‘ Here Moses was buried, 


| being privileged above other servants of God, whose 
| souls angels convey to heaven, that an angel was his 
“*‘ Holy and Profane State,” which is now regarded by | 


sexton, to cover his body in earth.” “ Tyre, an. 
ciently the Royal Exchange of the world.”  “ Gibeon, 
whose inhabitants cozened Joshua with a pass of false- 
dated antiquity. Who could have thought that 
clouted shoes could have covered so much subtlety?” 
‘¢ Bethulia, where Judeth struck off Holofernes’ head ; 
though some have since struck off that story, not only 
from canonical Scripture, but from truth.” ‘ Aphek, 
whose walls falling down, gave both death and grave. 
stones to 27,000 of Benhadad’s soldiers.” ‘* Machpelah, 
where the patriarchs were buried, whose bodies took 
livery and siesin in behalf of their posterity, who were 
to possess the whole land.” This book is strangely 
dedicated to a child nineteen months old, Stuart Earl 
of March; and it is in this “ long letter to a little 
lord,” that he makes the beautiful allusion to some 
who, ‘admiring what motives to mirth infants meet 
with in their silent and solitary smiles, have resolved 
(how truly I know not) that then they converse with 
angels, as indeed such cannot, among mortals, find any 
fitter companions.” 

His ** Church History of Great Britain ” came next 
in order; and while undeniably one of his most 
valuable and delightful works, it must be admitted 
to have violated all the usual canons of historical 
composition, with the one exception of discriminating 
scrutiny and scrupulous regard for truth. Many of 
his statements have been questioned ; they were ques- 


| tioned even in his own day by Heylin and others ; 


but how few of them have been disproved. At the 
same time, the reader who should come to his Church 
History, expecting to find in it anything like the con- 
tinuity of Mosheim or the elaborate moralising of 
Milner, would be surprised to see himself in a garden 
with a thousand flowery and devious paths, instead of 
standing in a barrack-ground. ‘The chief attraction 
of the book to a general reader consists in its endless 
digressions, You might as soon expect to bind an 
antelope in the same yoke with an ox, as to confine 


| Fuller to the onward march of events strictly eccle- 
have their character sufficiently indicated by their | 
| angle into the broad river, and delights to turn off to 
Fuller’s “ Pisgah Sight of Palestine” may be de- 


siastical. Like Isaac Walton, he tires of casting his 


the little streams, with their rarer sport and nooks of 
hidden beauty, almost heedless, though it should be 
near sunset ere he comes back again to the main 


| current. 


Fuller was born at Aldwinkle, Northamptonshire, 
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in 1608, and arather sudden death brought his earthly 
course to a close in 1661, when he was within sight 
of a bishopric. His fortunes naturally varied according 
as the royalist or the parliamentary party were for the 
time in the ascendant : though beyond the loss of his 
library, he does not appear at any period to have been 
an extreme sufferer. He was probably the most mo- 
derate public man of his times, but this moderation did 
not arise from trimming or timidity, but from candour 
and charity. He fell into odium with the parliamentary 
party, by preaching before their leaders on the anniver- 
sary of the king’s inauguration, from the words, ‘‘ Yea, 
let them take all, so that my lord the king return in 
peace,” his sermon in all likelihood being quite as 
loyal as his text. While soon afterwards he lost 
favour with the court, because, when he preached 
before the king at Oxford, he counselled forbearance 
and conciliation, Apparently expressing his own ex- 
perience, he remarks in a manner which shows that 
the treatment he had received had not broken his 
heart, that ‘‘ moderate men in this world generally get 
the least preferment ; .it faring with them as with the 
guest that sat in the midst of the table, who could 
reach to neither mess above or beneath him.” An 
interesting story is related of him at the time when 
Cromwell’s Triers were engaged in examining the 





Fuller was afraid lest he should not pass the some- 
what fiery ordeal, and applied to the great Puritan 
Howe to befriend him, ‘‘ for,” said he, ‘‘ you see that 
I am somewhat stout, and the hole through which I 
am to pass is somewhat narrow.” On conversa- 
tion with- Howe, he happened to remark that he 
was sure he could say that he ‘* made conscience of his 
thoughts,” which so satisfied Howe that he gave 
him the necessary push which helped him through. 
Fuller lived to repay the kindness, by doing his best 
to screen and aid the Puritans when their time of 
suffering came. It is interesting to think of these 
two men together, Howe the Plato of the Puritans, 
Fuller the Socrates of Churchmen, with gifts so various, 
and yet in the case of both men consecrated and useful 
in the cause of common truths,—separated into dif- 
ferent communions by points of difference that were 
not always insignificant, and yet living at heart on 
the same great central principles, and regarding each 
other, in spite of themselves, with a love and respect 


| which all the waters and tempests of ecclesiastical and 





political faction could not quench. They have met 
long ago in the world where there is no darkness and 
no difference, for God himself is the light thereof ; and 
they who here only ‘‘saw through a glass darkly,” 


| and therefore only knew in part and prophesied in part, 


qualities of candidates for ordination, as well as of | ‘see face to face, and know as they are known.” 


those who were already in the possession of charges. | 


ANDREW THOMSON, 





SEE they lead him from his dungeon, 
Bent with age, and cramped with fetters, 
And around his limbs his raiment 
Hangs in scanty folds and tattered. 
White his hair with years and sorrow, 
Worn his face with pain and watching, 
But his eyes still keep their brightness, 
And his spirit knows no terror, 

Though around him whispered murmurs 
Tell of coming death and torture. 


Dark-browed sophists, priests, and soldiers, 
Servants of the mighty Cesar, — 

Men who bow before their idols, 

Jove, or Neptune, or Quirinus ; 

Slaves who own no God but Mammon ; 
Doubters, of all creeds long weary, — 
These are joined in league against him ; 
For they know their craft endangered, 
Know that in him dwells a spirit, 
Mighty, loving, strong to conquer, 
Which will war against their falsehood, 
Till their shrines are all deserted, 

And through temple’s shattered columns 
Roam, for throng of eager pilgrims, 

Dog, and wolf, and pard, and panther, — 
Blow, for clouds of wafted incense, 

Mists and vapours from the marshes. 


And he knows it too, that martyr,— 


Knows in Whom his soul has trusted, 
IlI,—25. 


THE MART 





YR. 


Knows it by his life’s long story, 
Proofs of love and mercy wondrous. 
Little recks he what the issue 

Of that scene of hot debating, — 
Whether, gnashing teeth in frenzy, 
They against him rage, reviling, 
Or, bowed down in bitter anguish, 
Cry aloud to God for pardon ;— 
Whether he who stands before him, 
Frowning, vengeful, and malignant, 
Chief accuser, subtlest speaker, 

Shall o’ercome him in the judgment, 
Or, by God’s great might led captive, 
Join him in his good confession, — 
Join the noble host of martyrs, 
Palm-girt, round the throne of glory. 


Little recks he, for he knowcth 

God will order all things justly, 
Righteous in His wrath or mercy ; 
But his soul goes up in pleading 

For that multitude despiteful, 

For the doubters and the seekers, 

For the railers and the scorners ; 
Praying now, as once prayed Stephen, 
When to him the heavens were opened, 
And his face was like an angel’s ; 
And in accents faint and broken, 

He his last words breathed, in pity 
For the crowd of scribes and elders, 
For the priests, the sons of Aaron, 
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Chiefly for the youth who led them, 
Tarsus-born, Gamaliel’s pupil, 

For the Law and Temple jealous. 
And that prayer, we know, was granted ; 
And the young Cilician zealot 

Felt the might of that entreaty— 

Felt new impulse, wondrous yearnings, 
Thrills of pity, vainly stifled, 

Strange misgivings, thoughts perplexing, 
Drawings of the love eternal, 

Till he too was called and chosen, 

Heart and soul at last surrendered—- 





Chosen as the Lord’s apostle, 
Preacher of the great glad tidings. 


So a thousand times, we doubt not, 
Prayers like his have had like ending ; 
And the streaming blood of martyrs 
Been the seed of glorious harvest. 

So the words gain fullest meaning : 

‘* This man soweth, that man reapeth,” 
But the sower and the reaper, 

In the end, rejoice together, 


Basking in the light eternal. E. H. Piuomprne, 





CAPTAIN HOPKINS’ EVENING PARTY. 


‘“‘ Borner that Captain Hopkins!” said Mr. Glegg’s | about the same age as himself, for many years, 


coachman one day to the groom; ‘‘I wish he had 
never come near Bridgemoor. ‘Times were so pleasant 
before he came. 


| 


| 


and had always found him a sincere Christian man, 
In fact, the thing which chiefly induced him to remove 


The families were all so agreeable ; to Bridgemoor was the hope of renewing his intimate 


there was lots of fun every day, and plenty of tips | acquaintance with Mr. Glegg, for he never doubted 


going. But he has spoiled everything ! ” 

There was some truth in what the coachman said. 
Bridgemoor is only a few miles distant from one of 
our largest manufacturing towns, and is situated in 


avery charming country. The railway has raised it | 
from an insignificant hamlet to one of the wealthiest | 
Walks and parks have | 


places in the neighbourhood. 
been tastefully laid out, while elegant villas and 
stately mansions have been built. Roads have been 
constructed in every direction, up hills and down 
valleys, so that it is an easy matter at any time to 
get a drive of any length and through any variety of 
scenery. Scattered throughout the neighbourhood 
are public houses of every description, ranging from 
the common bheer-shop to the magnificent hotel, 
where people of all degrees may spend a happy 
evening. The families inhabiting the villas and man- 
sions lived in undisturbed peace and unity with one 
another, till Captain Hopkins came and settled down 
among them. The captain was a man of independent 
means, perhaps a little past sixty. He had seen a deal 
of the world, and was gifted with a considerable amount 
of common sense. His appearance at Bridgemoor 
was looked upon at first as a decided gain to the 
locality, he being, to all appearance, a pleasant 
old gentleman, while his wife, who looked perhaps 
fifteen years younger than him, was a very kind, inter- 
esting lady. They had two daughters, Mary and 
Jane, pretty girls of twenty and twenty-two. Be- 
sides all this the Captain, through family relations, 
was slightly connected with Mr. Glegg, one of the 
wealthiest gentlemen of the place, and with Mr. 
Dinwood, Mr. Glegg’s cousin, also a rich inhabitant 
of Bridgemoor. Through them he was introduced to 
other respectable households, and he and his family 
were expected to contribute not a little to the happy 
social intercourse. 

And Captain Hopkins on his arrival at Bridgemoor 
had a firm conviction that he would find there a 
very agreeable circle of friends, amongst whom he 
could spend the evening of his life in peace and 
happiness. He had known Mr. Glegg, who was 





but that the circle in which that good man moved 
would afford everything that was desirable in the 
way of society for a Christian family. During his 
first few days at Bridgemoor he saw nothing but what 
confirmed this expectation. Mr. Glegg was highly 
respected in the church and, indeed, was one of its 
strongest supporters. In all the various schemes for 
practical usefulness and missionary labour connected 
with it, he took a very active part, occupying a pro- 
minent place in the committees, and his name never 
failed to appear at the head of the list of contributors. 
The clergyman, Mr. Browning, was his best friend. 
But when a few months had elapsed, and Captain 
Hopkins had become a little better acquainted with 
Mr. Glegg’s family life, and with the spirit that pre- 
vailed in the circle in which he had chosen to move, 
he found that the tendency of the conversation was 
very different from what he expected and desired. 
The members of these families, young as well as old, 
were, of course, all regular church-goers, while some 
of them even conducted Sunday classes, Their con- 
duct, whether private or public, was highly respectable. 
But in the midst of all this there was a total lack of 
anything like truly religious intercourse. The conver- 
sation at their numerous gatherings, not only of the 
young people, but of the heads of families, turned 
always, with scarcely an exception, on temporal matters, 
the trifling interests of the day, political questions, or 
sometimes literary topics. Everything was carefully 
arranged for the gratification of the intellect, the taste, 
the senses; but scarcely anything was provided to 
supply the wants of the heart or to edify the soul in 
the knowledge and the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Now, let it be understood at once that Captain 
Hopkins and his family were not so strict as to 
see anything sinful] in conversation upon subjects 
of merely secular interest, or in music not of an ex- 
clusively sacred character, or in pictures which did 
not represent Bible subjects. On the contrary, they 
could thoroughly enjoy conversation upon the French 
Exhibition, or the Reform Bill, and could listen toa 
sonata of Mendelssohn, or admire a skilfully painted 
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picture. But what they could not comprehend was 
how a number of Christian people could meet almost 
every day and fill up their time with varied and 
lively conversation without saying so much as a single 


they professed to regard as their Saviour. Mr. 
Glegg, it is true, was an exception to this strange 
rule, but in a manner which was as strange as the 
rule itself. Whenever he and Captain Hopkins 
happened to sit next each other at any of these 
parties, a religious conversation would often take 


that the rest of the company could not hear it. Mr. 
Glegg never even attempted to make the matter about 
which they were speaking a topic of general dis- 
cussion. And when Captain Hopkins tried to do so, 
Mr. Glegg would either draw him aside to some 
remote corner of the apartment, or suddenly, as if 
some remark of one of the others had attracted his 
attention, he would join in the general talk, and 
thus prevent the Captain from continuing the special 
subject which engaged his mind. In short, Captain 





Hopkins found that it was quite impossible to get 
the conversation of his friends turned into a spiritual 
channel, and that if he was to continue his inter- 
course with them he would have to make up his 
mind to the prospect of never hearing a word worth 
remembering about religion. 

Captain Hopkins might have put up with what 
he considered exclusively secular conversation, if he 
had been compelled by inevitable circumstances to 
join in it, and if the conversation took place in a 


@héte ; for he was one that believed there was a 
time and place for everything, and that the neglect 


before swine. 
bosom of a society, the members of which were pro- 
fessedly religious, and some of them taking part in 
schemes of Christian usefulness. 


intercourse, he might well ask, when and where could 
there be time and room for it? In his opinion such 
a state of things was as strange as would be a com- 
pany of merchants discussing every topic except com- 
merce, or a clique of politicians talking about every- 
thing except politics. 

Now, to guard against doing injustice to the Cap- 
tain’s friends, it ought to be mentioned that sometimes 
there seemed to be an exception to their rule. This 
was the case when, for instance, a new schoolroom was 
to be built, or a public meeting to be got up for some 
religious purpose, or a collection arranged to clear 
off a debt or to raise a fund in connection with a 
teligious enterprise. But useful, and often necessary 
as such conversations were, Captain Hopkins was of 
opinion that they could not well be called religious or 
Christian intercourse, inasmuch as the Church was 
more touched upon than Christ ; for which reason he 
was inclined to call it Chuftch conversation. He ad- 
mitted, of course, that the connection between Christ 
and his Church was so close and intimate, that the 
true interests of the latter were likewise the interests 
of the former, and that to promote the welfare of the 








word about Him whose name they bore, and whom | 


place between them, but in such a subdued voice | 


steamboat, or in a railway carriage, or at a public table- | 


of that wise rule often leads to the casting of pearls | 
But here he found himself in the | 


And if among such | 
people there was neither time nor room for Christian | 


Church was only, in other words, to promote the cause 
| of Christ. Accordingly he was of opinion that it 
would be difficult to imagine regular intercourse be- 
tween Christians, without such things as the building 
of schools, the getting up of meetings, and the raising 
of funds, being introduced, inasmuch as persons who 
cordially loved the Head of the Church could not be 
| indifferent to any matter which concerned his body, 
‘however remotely. But, on the other hand, it was 
the Captain’s firm opinion that conversation which 
was never carried farther than mere Church mat- 
ters, never pushed so far as to reach the Head him- 
| self, could not well be called Christian conversation. 

He believed that Christ and his Church were in- 
separable, but he held at the same time that conversa- 
tion which only admitted the discussion of Church 
matters, and always kept Christ himself in the back- 
ground, was little else than a severing of Christ from 
his Church, 

Of course the Captain would occasionally speak his 
mind to his friend Mr. Glegg, when they happened to 
be alone, 

** 1 know what you mean,” Mr. Glegg would reply ; 
| §£you desire to see a little more Christian life amongst 
us. Iagree with you there, It is very desirable. But 
you know, my dear Captain, it is not in a man’s power 
to create, or even to increase spiritual life. It is the 
Spirit of God that quickeneth.” 

“True,” the Captain would reply; ‘‘but the agency 
of the Spirit does not exclude the co-operation of men. 
We are enjoined to ‘strengthen each other’s faith’ 
and to ‘strengthen the things which are ready to die.’ 
Now, I am afraid much is ready to die amongst us, 
and in my opinion it is more than time for us to set 
about strengthening it ¢” 

**T hope you aré not alluding to anything impro- 
per you have noticed amongst us, which I am not 
aware of ?” 

**Not at all. But you must admit that the con- 
versation which goes on amongst us is characterised 
by a very unspiritual, I might almost say worldly- 
minded, tone. The young people, though they keep 
within the bounds of decency and propriety, yet 
indulge in a light, vain kind of talk, which I can- 
not reconcile with that hallowed heavenly-minded- 
ness that should characterise every one, whether 
young or old, who is conscious of having been bought 
by the blood of Christ. I grant that youth is the 
time for merriment and sport, and I should be as 
ready as any to laugh at young Christians assuming 
@ grave appearance as though they were old patriarchs, 
and anxiously keeping aloof from amusement, as if 
they were inmates of an asylum for aged and infirm 
people. You know, Glegg, that I can enjoy a good 
joke, and though I am past sixty, yet I sometimes 
plume myself upon being a match for many a young 
fellow on the bowling-green. But you also know that 
our entire evenings are spent in nothing else than in 
telling anecdotes, and cracking jokes, and making 
| puns, and giving out riddles and conundrums, and 
| all that sort of thing. And the older members of the 
| company, if they do not join the younger im these 
frivolities, spend their time in discussing matters which, 

though of more importance for this world, are cer- 
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tainly not of much more value for the world to come. 
Now take, for example, our evening at Dinwood’s 
last night. First, there was a confused babblement 
while tea was being served. 
gave us a little music, during which the gossiping 
parties seemed to run a race with each other in 
drowning the tones of the piano. I pitied the poor 
performers, who exerted all their talents before an 
audience which did not even profess to listen to them. 
I mixed with the different groups just to learn what 
they were talking about. I found that some were en- 
gaged in lively conversation about horses, Another 
couple were criticising the villa which Stratten, the 
banker, has built on the hit, A third group were 
discussing the merits of a recently published novel. 
Mrs. Dinwood, Mrs. Hale, and Mrs. Gurney were 
telling each other their experiences with reference to 
their servants. Finally, some of the gentlemen went 
into the dining-room to play a game at bagatelle ; 
others took to chess playing, and some took up a 
puzzle. And thus the whole evening went in sheer 
dissipation. Now, you know as well as I do, that 
this was not an exceptional case. Most of our even- 
ings are spent in a similar manner. It is true that 
there may sometimes chance to be a little bit more of 
regular conversation about literature or politics, but 
even then there is nothing which would indicate that 
we are a company of Christians. Last week, owing 
to circumstances over which I had no power, I was 
led to spend an evening at Mr. Longdale’s. Now, 
you know that the Longdales are notoriously irreli- 
gious ; I even learn that the old gentleman is an in- 
fidel, and his family are never seen in church or 
chapel. Still they are what is called ‘respectable 
people,’ and are praised on account of their activity 
in philanthropic undertakings. Well, as I said, I 
spent an evening with them, and I declare I was 
not able to observe any difference between their 
conversation and ours.” 

‘¢ What you say is all perfectly true,” Mr. Glegg 
replied, ‘‘ and I admit it is very sad. But I do not 
see how it can be helped, except by patiently and 
prayerfully waiting upon the Lord, whose Spirit alone 
is mighty to change the heart. Indeed you may 
be glad to find matters amongst us such as they are. 
I found them much worse when I came here eight 
years ago. The Dinwoods, the Hales, the Gurneys, 
and most of the other families with whom we now 
keep up intercourse were very much in the same spirit, 
and lived in the same style, as the Longdales. They 
seldom or never went to church, and a great deal 
of sporting, billiard-playing, and gambling went on 
among them, My influence was blessed as a means 
of gradually bringing them back to attend church 
regularly. My cousin Dinwood was the first whom 
I prevailed upon to take to a more orderly course 
of life, and then others followed. I am thankful 
to have been enabled to bring them even thus far. 
I know it is not far enough. I may have con- 


verted them to the church, but I am much afraid 
none of them are converted to Christ. 
ends my power.” 

** And how long is it since you got them into that 
better way of ilving ?” 


And there 





Then some of the ladies | 


‘¢ Four or five years, I think.” 
| _ And during all that period have you been trying 
all you could to lead them farther on?” 

‘In the beginning I threw out a hint or two 
to Dinwood, but I found that he would not take it, 
| To tell you the truth, I am afraid Dinwood is g 
| sceptic, if he is anything at all. He never talks to 
| me about his religious opinions. In fact, I believe he 
| does not care about religion, and if he attends service 
| and contributes to religious causes, he does so only for 
| the sake of his reputation. Since church-going has 
become fashionable amongst us, he, of course, sees 
that it won’t do to be an exception.” 

*¢ And how do matters stand with reference to the 
heads of other families ?” 

** Very much the same, I suspect. I believe Mr, 
Hale might be prevailed upon to join in religious 
conversation for a minute or two, but I am afraid it 
would soon come to controversy, and then everything 
would of course be spoiled.” 

**I do not see that everything would be spoiled,” 
the Captain observed ; ‘‘ controversy is often indis- 
pensable to people coming to true understanding and 
to true peace.” 

** No, no,—not that!” cried Mr. Glege. ‘I am 
certain that our friendly intercourse would soon break 
up altogether, and instead of peace we should only have 
enmity and separation.” 

“But, my dear Glegg,” the Captain answered, “our 
present peace is no peace, but rather the stillness of 
death. Let us try to introduce God’s Word into our 
family meetings. Suppose that at the next party at 
your house you propose, after tea, that we havea 
common Bible reading. Give a Bible to each person ; 
read a verse or two, and let us have a general dis- 
cussion upon them under your leadership. You are 
sufficiently well-versed in the Bible to be able to answer 
questions, and I will gladly assist you. And if any 
difficulties occur which none of us should bo able to 
solve, we will ask the clergyman to come to our 
assistance. I feel assured he will be quite delighted 
to do so.” 

** No, no, Captain, that won’t do,” cried Mr. Glegg. 
“It would be like throwing a bomb-shell, which 
would blow everything to pieces.” 

‘¢ But you surely do not mean to say that the Word 
of God is only a destructive shell? It may be so to 
some, but to others it may prove the bread that giveth 
and sustaineth life—a fresh shower on a parched 
land.” 

‘Oh! Iam assured you would gain nothing and 
lose everything by it,” said Mr. Glegg, in an alarmed 
voice. ‘*I know Dinwood’s mind. He would try 
everything to make a mess of it. And Gurney, you 
know, is a hot-tempered, irritable man, who cannot 
brook contradiction. I am sure a total break-up 
would follow.” 

‘‘ But, my dear Glegg, only think, it concerns the 
eternal welfare of souls, Our friends are really in the 
dark. They are without Christ, and without sal- 
vation. The world is their god, and money is their 
treasure. They have neither a God nor a treasure 10 
heaven. Is it right to leave them in this condition, 





merely to avoid a little bit of controversy ?” 
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ears. Mr. Glegg entreated him not to think of such 
an “‘ unwise thing,” as he called it. He was startled 
at the idea of seeing the families, now so amicably and 
peacefully united, roused into open war with each 
other, He admitted, however, that it was a sad 
thing to think of their present ignorance and indiffer- 
ence. Yet, by all means, let there be no controversy 
—let peace be preserved. 

But what happened? A few weeks later a 
relative of Mr. Glegg’s and Mr. Dinwood’s died, and 
a difference, from a doubtful expression in his will, 
arose between the two cousins about a sum of 20001. 
This difference grew into a controversy, and the 
controversy threatened to issue in a law-suit. The 
peace between the two families was broken, and 
all intercourse between them was stopped ; and the 
other families, not wishing to get into bad terms 
with either, kept very much aloof from both. It 
was hoped, however, that an amicable settlement 
might be brought about, and that the matter would 
not be carried into court. For everybody perceived 
that the breach would then become quite irrepar- 
able. 

Captain Hopkins was one of the first who tried to 
interfere for good. 

“Now, Glegg,” he said, ‘‘here is an opportunity 
for you to show your aversion to controversy and your 
love for peace. Leave the 2000/. alone; allow 
Dinwood to take the money, and peace will be restored 
at once.” 

Mr. Glegg stood aghast. 

“** Hopkins, are you mad ?” he asked. 

“Tam not. Iam speaking words borrowed from 
your own wisdom: By all means let there be no con- 
troversy—let peace be preserved !” 

** All very well, Captain; but 2000/. are not a 
trifle, you know.” 

‘But they are less than a trifle, when compared 
with the salvation of a soul. You refused to allow 
controversy for the sake of Christ, and how can you 
allow peace to be broken for the sake of a miserable 
heap of dust ? Show now that you love peace rather 
than money.” 

Mr. Glegg got angry. ‘* You talk like an old 
woman,” he said. ‘It is impossible to keep the 
peace with such an unjust fellow as Dinwood. It 
is not so much for the money as for the sake 
of right that I am determined to carry the matter 
into court.” 

“Hitherto I have only spoken with words of your 
own wisdom,” the Captain said; ‘‘ but I will now 
speak my own words. I have seen Dinwood about 
the matter, and I have prevailed upon him to allow 
his claim to drop provided you do the same, and 
allow the money to go to the support of charitable 
institutions. Neither of you are in need of the 
money.” 

“Of course, of course!” cried Mr. Glegg, ‘‘ that’s a 
fine way for him to get out of the scrape with honour, 
the scrape which he has, through his injustice, 
brought himself into. He knows very well that his 
claim will prove utterly void if the case is brought 


But still the Captain’s words were addressed to deaf | charitable institutions I am not in need either of his 


| 








permission or of his assistance.” 

*T am sorry to say that I have found Dinwood, 
though he professes nothing, to be more just and less 
attached to Mammon than you are, though you 
profess to be a regenerated child of God. I am 
afraid, dear Glegg, that the devil has caught you 
in his snare. Infidelity and indifference as to religion 
are bad, but covetousness is worse.” ' 

‘That is strong language,” said Mr. Glegg, in an 
angry tone ; ‘* good-bye.” 

From that day the peace between Mr. Glegg and 
the Captain was also broken. This was not the 
blame of the latter, of course; but Mr. Glegg never 
set foot on the Captain’s threshold, nor did he even 
speak to him when he happened to see him at church 
or on the road, A law-suit was at length instituted, 
and it lasted many months. Mr. Dinwood was the 
gainer, and Mr. Glegg had to pay a large sum 
for expenses. The family of Mr. Glegg were enraged, 
especially when they learned that the Captain and 
Mr. Dinwood had become friends. A report was 
spread that, but for the Captain’s uncalled-for inter- 
ference, the matter might have been settled in an 
amicable way. Poor Captain Hopkins was henceforth 
the scapegoat in the estimation of the Glegg party. 

How was it that the Captain and Mr. Dinwood 
became friends ? 

The Captain one day invited Mr. Dinwood, and 
Mr. Glegg, and the other families, to an evening party. 
The invitation was conveyed in a note, in which it 
was stated that after tea a family Bible meeting 
would be held. Mr. Glegg and his family alone 
failed to make their appearance. The others who 
were invited appeared to be delighted with the plan ; 
some had even brought their Bibles with them. 
There was a great deal of discussion about the verses 
read, and sometimes there was a little bit of contro- 
versy, but the Captain knew how to keep the conver- 
sation within the limits of a calm, quiet discussion. 
Perfect liberty of opinion and speech was allowed, 
and Mr. Dinwood, who proved to hold Unitarian 
views, was requested by Captain Hopkins to speak 
out his mind fully. Of course the Captain met all 
his objections, and much to his delight found a strong 
ally in Mr. Gurney ; who, at the beginning, appeared 
quite shocked by Mr. Dinwood’s reasonings, but on 
seeing that the Captain met him in a calm, quiet 
way, and that Mr. Dinwood spoke only as an honest 
man, and stated his views because he really thought 
they were right, he subdued his temper and took part 
in the discussion, The young people also listened 
with great attention, and some even ventured a ques- 
tion or an objection. 

It was not the Captain’s intention, however, to 
have the evening party changed into a regular Scrip- 
ture-reading meeting. What he wished to have was, 
an ordinary evening party at which truly Christian 
topics would not be excluded from the conversation, 
so the reading was not opened with a formal offering 
up of prayer. And after the reading and the discus- 
sions had lasted for an hour or so, the Captain 
requested one of the ladies to ‘‘give them some 


into court. Tell Dinwood that if I want to support | music,” and a sonata of Beethoven’s was played. 
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The conversation then went on in its usual form, but 
the Captain noticed with pleasure that Mr. Dinwood 
and Mr. Gurney continued to discuss some religious 
questions between themselves. 

The evening thus spent was so much liked, that 


| 


the next week Mr. Dinwood held a similar party at 
his house ; other families soon followed the example, 
and the clergyman became a frequent guest, being 
delighted to discover this token of spiritual life in his 
parish. AnDREW WuITtGIFr?, 





LAST WORDS IN CANTERBURY 


YATHEDRAL IN 1866, 


AND FIRST WORDS IN 1867. 
BY THE DEAN. 


I.—LAST WORDS. 
“‘ Forgetting those things which are behind.” —Piil. iii. 13 


Tuts is the last sermon which I shall address to 
you during the present year. It is natural, there- 
fore, that we should look back over its course. And 
seeing that many things of various character chequer 
that course, it may be useful for us to know, as we 
look back, how to deal with them. 

The last year’s events may be generally described as 
behind us. We are accustomed to think of ourselves 
as speeding onwards, looking in the direction in which 
we are going. Before is the future: behind us the 
past. The Apostle’s eager mind presented this course 
to his imagination as a race for a prize. In sucha 
race it would not do to turn back and regard the 
things behind. All the energies must be forward : 
the eye fixed upon the goal, the body intent upon 
progress, And therefore he describes himself as ‘‘ for- 
getting the things that are behind.” Let us apply 
this his advice to our present situation. Weare often 
exhorted in Scripture to remember : but hardly ever, 
except in this one place, are we taught to forget. 
And perhaps it might be said that forgetting is scarcely, 
properly speaking, a matter which admits of exhorta- 
tion at all. We can remember things by practice in 
thinking of them ; but we can hardly be sure of for- 
getting things by abstaining from thinking of them. 
Our experience in this matter is often the reverse of 
that which we could wish. Things, which we de- 
sired to remember, will not, with all our care, stay 
by us: whereas others, which we would fain forget, 
stick to us in spite of ourselves. Still there can be 
no doubt that forgetfulness is often as solemn a duty 
as remembrance can be. We may be able to enter 
into this subject intelligently by taking an example 
from the business of life. Who that has ever been con- 
versant with it, does not know the absolute necessity 
of destroying, and wiping out the memory of the 
records of past transactions? What would become of 
the man of business who should attempt to preserve 
by him every paper and letter relating to his whole 
commercial life? Or, for the sake of our similitude, 
we may go further than this, and say, what would be- 
come of him if he were perpetually recalling and going 
over such records from the very first? He would 
become useless for the duties of the present, and his 
very offices and chests would be blocked up with un- 
profitable lumber ; and the law has, therefore, pro- 
vided a limit beyond which the transactions of com- 





merce shall not be liable to be re-opened nor called 
in question. The same considerations apply to our 
lives as Christians, and come forcibly upon us, at 
times like this, when we are commanded to set our 
house in order. The power of forgetfulness is a 
merciful gift of our Creator. If all that is past abode 
ever in the mind, and if it were a duty to be con- 
stantly pondering on it, we should become encum- 
bered and bewildered, and unfit for our daily work. 
Men are often happy and useful in proportion to their 
ability to forget. Let us see what this ability implies, 

It implies first, readiness to act according to the 
requirements of present circumstances. The need of 
action, which arises around us day by day, is the call 
of God to us; and he is the most happy and useful 
man who hears that call soonest, and is most com- 
pletely prepared todo its bidding. But men are often 
slow to move from brooding over the past. They 
guide themselves, not by what is now their duty, but 
by what was once their duty ; and they think that 
what they were justified in doing once, they are justi- 
fied in doing always. And so while they are being 
each time persuaded out of this, the golden opportunity 
goes by, and it becomes too late to act. This is es- 
pecially the temptation of persons advancing in life. 
They become more and more disposed to be praisers of 
the past. Their days of energy are behind them, and 
they go on their course with averted face, looking on 
the things that are behind. And the result is that 
caution and torpor which prevents all energetic action, 
which is a more dangerous enemy to God’s work upon 
earth than all the rashness and enthusiasm that have 
ever existed. It is far easier to moderate than to 
stimulate ; the most imminent danger to life is not 
from the excess, but from the want of vital power. 
It is this inability to forget the things which are be- 
hind, that has thrown the Church so much in arrear 
in furnishing means of grace for our redundant popu- 
lation, and in sending our missions to the dark parts 
of the earth. While we were contending about pre- 


cedents, and searching into rules about trifles, souls | 


were perishing, and our opportunities were for ever lost. 

Next, this power of forgetting belongs to an 
earnest, hearty character, a character that dwells in 
the present, and is ever intensely employed about 
things for which it really cares. Such a person has 
not inclination nor leisure for treasuring up and conti- 
nually looking over things gone by. This latter 
rather belongs to one who is anxious to save appear- 
ances, and to clothe the present with the cast-off 
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splendour of the past. This characteristic goes with 
that last considered. The earnest, hearty servant is 
ever on the watch for his Lord’s will, ever saying, 
“Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” Again, 
forgetfulness of the things that are behind is a great 
help towards simple trust, and freedom from anxious 
care. Discouragement arises from the memory of 
past failure. A man is hopeful in proportion as he 
can forget the past. 


present, they all vanish, and are regarded as if they 
had never happened. 


And this leads us on to speak of this forgetfulness | 


as the great and only effectual softener of human 
sorrow. The poignancy of the parting scene, the 
crushing reality of the freshbereavement, who that 
has felt them has not at thesame time imagined that 


they would never pass away ? Yet, in by far the greater | 
are never lost again. 


number of cases, they endure but a short time in 
their bitterness. Like the lines of parting sunset which 


we have witnessed this week, the records of memory | 
| to one man the straight path to a result which ano- 


become softened and mellowed, and then fade away, 
as those tints faded into the common blue and grey 
of the everyday evening sky. 
fade, and why, will be seen as we advance further 
into our subject. 

Once more, forgetfulness of the things that are be- 
hind is the only true calmer of irritation, the only true 
condition of charity and forgiveness. To keep the 
wounds of past injuries ever open, to refuse to let, as 
our common expression is, bygones be bygones, is 
ever the mark of a mean and vindictive spirit. If we 
cancel not our injuries by any better rule, we should 
cancel them by a statute of limitations, The Apostle 
will give them but a very short time to run, when he 


says, “Let not the sun go down on your wrath.” | 


Nay, our Lord’s own rule is even shorter, for He has 
commanded us to pray always and not to faint, and 
He has also commanded us when we pray to say, 


“Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that | 


trespass against us,” 


But when we pass into the strictly religious life of | 


man’s spirit, it becomes of more consequence still to 
forget the things that are behind. Our religious life 
is an upward struggle through manifold failures, and 
shortcomings, and derelictions of principle, and be- 
trayals of Him whom we serve. If we might not, if 
we could not, forget our sins and unworthinesses, we 


never should advance one step towards Christian per- | 


fection. God himself is represented to us in Holy 
Scripture as ‘‘ casting our sins behind his back ”—as 
“remembering them no more”—as “ sinking them in 
the depths of the sea :” and all this as a sign to us how 


completely they may be put behind us and blotted out | 


from remembrance. There is, of course, such a thing 
as a hardened insensibility to sin: but there is, also, 
such a thing as a morbid brooding over our own un- 
worthiness, and thereby hindering our spiritual health. 

And if we look to the other part of our experience, 
the upward steps of our progress, there is no less, but 
perhaps even more, necessity for forgetting those also. 
We are ever too apt to rest in what has been accom- 
plished, instead of pressing onwards. Our thoughts 
dwell with satisfaction on some act of self-denial or of 


It is truly wonderful how hope | 
survives repeated disappointments ; how, when it is | 


| Certainly not. 


That they do not all | 












assertion of principle on behalf of God, and we in a 
certain manner fall into the very fault which the 
Apostle here repudiates—we ‘‘ count ourselves to have 
attained,” and fancy we may henceforth take our con- 
flict easily, and relax our efforts. If in some sense 
we ought to forget our own defeats, in a stronger and 
more literal sense ought we to forget our victories, 


| and to press on as if we had never gained them. 


But it may fairly be said at this stage of our medi- 
tations, ‘“‘ May we not forget too much? Is every- 
thing that is past among the things that are behind ?” 
There is very much of the past which 
is not dropped, but carried on with us. The young 
cannot forget their growth, nor the old their grey 
hairs. All this accretion, whatever it may be, we 
cannot forget, if we would. Time does not go over 
us and leave us the same, As its events pass on, the 
mind, like the body, is receiving accumulations which 
Of this kind is experience : 
that conversance with life and with men which makes 
the old wary, where the young are rash : which shows 


ther beats about in vain. In religious life, as in 
common life, this experience also accrues ; but not so 
much as a matter of course, because we are less ob- 
servant of spiritual than of worldly things—less alive 
to our eternal, than to our temporal interests, This 
is not one of “‘the things that are behind,” but one 
that accompanies us onward. 

And as there are things which we cannot forget, so 
there are also things which we ought not to forget. 
One of these is the ever-increasing claim of gratitude 
and love. Every day we live, we owe more and more to 
God, and more and more to man. Of the former debt 
the Psalmist says, ‘‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and 
forget not all his benefits.” Our upholding in life from 
day to day : the maintenance of this equilibrium within 
us which we call health,—enabling us to think in quiet, 
and to move about in life-enjoying converse, —these we 
are apt to regard as matters of course, ours while they 
last, and torn from us when we lose them. Whereas we 
ought to remember that they are the continued bestowal 
of One who loves us, and who expects our love in return. 
Our debt to God is ever accumulating, and never can 


| be regarded as among ‘‘the things that are behind.” 


And is it not so likewise with our debt to man ? Who 
is there that does not receive day by day far more 
kindness from those about him than he can justly say 
that he has deserved !—that is not laid continually 
under an increasing debt of love and gratitude to those 
whom God has given to be his companions in life ? 


| Surely neither ought this ever to fall back among the 


things that are behind, but to be ever cherished in 
memory, and carried about us as an incentive to the 
increased practice of Christian kindness, And with 


_ regard to both of these, if those which we are disposed 


to call ordinary benefits demand grateful remembrance, 
much more do those others which are out of the com- 
mon, and leave bright marks along our track. These 
God is evermore laying up for us, and He bestows 
them as He sees fit. Sometimes they come openly, 
shining around us and making us glad: at other times 
they steal on us unawares like the dawn of the morn- 
ing, and while we thought we were in the dark we 
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look up and it is day : at other times again they put | 
on the disguise of darkness, and the eye knows them | 
not till it has been cleared by suffering. O these are 
never among the things that are behind—-are never 
to be forgotten, but to be borne on with us, that they 
may constantly prompt the question, ‘‘ What shall I 
render unto God for all his mercies to me?” And as 
to man, here again—how our whole backward path is 
strewn with acts of kindness, acts of forbearance, 
soothing words, kindliness of sympathy! How often | 
have discouragements been removed from us, how 
often refreshment administered by the unasked | 
offices of our neighbours and friends! Time, of course, | 
as it goes on, will obliterate the separate incidents ; but | 
never let the soothing recollection of kindnesses and | 
courtesies drop back among the things that are be- | 
hind, let it ever abide with us and work in us the | 
yearnings and self-denyings of kindness in return ; | 
quenching in us the churl’s inquiry —‘* How much need | 
I do for others?” and causing to spring up in us the | 
Christian’s question, ‘* How much can I do to make | 
others happy ?” 

Hitherto we have been speaking generally of cir- 
cumstances and duties as they happen to us. Now | 
let us apply what has been said to the year that is gone. | 
‘¢ Forgetting those things that are behind.” | 

First, do not let the memory of it encumber us for | 
future action. We stand at the beginning of a new | 
period, and we know not what God may require us to 
do or to be in it. Let not the past year, nor any num- | 
ber of past years, have so far riveted the chains of | 
custom upon us that we are not ready at any moment | 
to change any of our life’s habits, if it be God’s will ; | 
in other words, if circumstances require that we | 
should. It may be with any one of us, that our 
most dearly cherished habits are not the vehicles, but 
the hindrances, of our usefulness ; and our gracious 
Father in that case may any day require us to put 
them behind us; to go forth, so to speak, from our 
country and our father’s house into a land that He 
shall show us. 

Again, let not the year that is past be to us matter 
of disquiet. Its anxieties, its discouragements, its 
disappointments, are among the things that are behind. 
They were sufficient for their day, and should not 
throw their shadows beyond it. Its many faults 
need not hang about and encumber us in our onward 
course. If they were not on their occurrence duly 
cleansed in that Fountain which is opened for sin and 
uncleanness, let us briog them now in humble peni- 
tence to our Father before the year has passed away, 
and let the burden of them roll off at the foot of the 
cross of that Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sin of the world. And the vexations, and irritations, 
and prejudices, and antipathies of the year that is 
past, let these also be counted among the things that 
are behind, and buried up and forgotten for ever. 
If we dislike any, if any have injured us, if any have 
slighted us, let us resolve to begin our new year as if 
such things had never been; with our hearts clear, 
and our judgments unbiassed, and our hand open to 
all. If we have had contests of which the scars 
refuse to disappear, let the scars be enough. Let us 
And as to our 








religious progress during the same period, if we can 
trace any, let us not look back too much upon it, nor 
congratulate ourselves, as if some great thing were 
accomplished. If it has really been a progress worth 


, having, it has landed us on a higher step of the ladder 


up which we have to climb to glory. Such climbers 
cannot afford to look down; their work would be 
hindered, and their brain would be turned. Let our 
past victories over temper, over carelessness, over 
temptation, be to ourselves as though they had never 


| been, and let us contemplate rather our present 


enemies and our existing dangers ; looking not down 
but up, and setting ourselves new conquests to 
achieve, and new heights to attain. 

So much for the things behind ; and now what of 
those fruits of the past year which should abide by us 
and not be thrown off? First, a never-failing sense of 
God’s fatherly love and care. Death may be a bless- 
ing to those who have to die; but undoubtedly life 
is a blessing to those who are spared to live, 
** Length of days” is as much a boon to the Christian 
now as it was to the Jew of old. To be allowed to 
live on in the light of the sun, and of the countenances 
of our fellow-men ; to see more and more of God’s 
ways in nature, and in providence, and in grace; to 
have been spared to feel the ripening of experience, 
and to hold with a firmer grasp the issues of practical 
truth ; all this surely is matter for renewed thank- 
fulness, and for a surer sense of the love and kindness 
of God our Saviour. And those lessons of expe- 
rience, whether national, or domestic, or individual, 
ought to be, at a time like this, gathered up as wo 
gather up our year’s accounts, and stored up for our 
future reference. ‘* Hold fast that which thou hast” 
is our Lord’s command, and the motive by which the 
command is urged is, ‘‘ lest any one take thy crown.” 
All these lessons, all this of the past which we ought 
to carry on with us, belongs to and helps to make up 
the eternal crown. And so also do those things which 
we must forget; they help to make up the crown 
by their absence from us, which would mar its bright- 
ness by their presence. For the crown and reward of 
every faithful and enduring soul is and can be only 
God himself; and God will be to every man that 
which every man can enjoy of him; and that which 
any man can enjoy of God will be measured by his 
likeness to God ; and we become like God in propor- 
tion as we have cast off darkness and put on light, 
as we have trodden down evil and attained unto 
good. 

Thus then let us end 1866: forgetting the things 
that are behind, the things which ought to be left 
behind, and which we have no right to drag after us 
into 1867 ; but at the same time carefully distin- 
guishing what things these are : taking heed to leave 
nothing behind which ought to attach to us—which 
will be a help, or a defence, or an encouragement, 
or an admonition, in the new space of time which we 
are entering. 

May we so forget, as to be cleansed in heart, ready 
at hand, disencumbered for our Lord’s service, just 
and loving to our brethren ; may we so remember, as 
evermore to be ripening for our greater change from 
the years of earth to the ages of heaven ; growing in 
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, and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

. Now unto the High and Holy One who inhabiteth | 
eternity, with whom a thousand years are as one day, 
and one day as a thousand years, even to Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, be glory for evermore. 


II.—FIRST WORDS. | 
‘Arise, shine, for thy light is come.” —Jsaiah lx. 1. | 


Ir is the first Sunday of a new year, therefore | 
“ Arise ;” it is the festival of the Epiphany, the 
manifestation of Christ to the world, therefore ‘‘ Shine, 
for thy light is come.” Such will be the double 
subject of our sermon to-day. 

It is the first Sunday of another year. These 
precious Sundays are our days of thought, our days | 
of resolve, our days of setting our lives in the light of 
God’s presence, and asking counsel from Him con- 
cerning our plans. Another year. Suppose we live 
through it! What a field for action! What a space 
for making up loss! How many faults may we 
repair,—how many benefits may we confer! What | 
conflicts may we not wage with evil,—what victories 
may we not win for good in all that time! Therefore, 
Arise. Stay not slumbering at thy post, whatever it 
is. Idleness is peril, with such a prospect before you. 
If you live all the year, you must give account of all 
the year. O what will lost time look like when we | 
stand before that bar! Work done for good and for 
God; degrees of usefulness, of love, of self-denial, 
these are the steps up to His throne: and with the 
active, the earnest, the energetic in His work, every 
year is a step, fought for and won. And these His ser- 
vants are passing you, passing you in multitudes ; 
your juniors, your inferiors ; persons weaker, more | 
ignorant, more tempted than you; passing you just 
because you sleep, and they are awake ; because you lose 
all your time, and they lose none of theirs. Therefore, 
Arise, If you look forward (and who among us does | 
not venture to look forward ?) to living through the | 
year, bestir yourselves, for it is high time. Life, at | 
its longest, is all too short to live in mere routine : up 
and be doing ! And suppose we do not live through the 
year, then there is tenfold reason why we should arise | 
and not lie indolent. If the time is so short (and | 
who can tell how short it may be ?), think how | 
much there is to be done in it? Which of us is | 
ready? If the stroke were to come to-day: if | 
any of us were to be laid prostrate, with neigh- | 
bours crowding round and friends crying out in dis- | 
may, which of us could pass calmly and trustingly | 
to God, our peace made, our work done, our account | 
Prepared? If, again, we were seized with fatal ill- 
hess, and only a few weeks to live, how would matters 
crowd up around us for which preparation must be | 
made? Now of course I don’t mean that a man’s 
thoughts in health ought to be the same as, or any- 

ing like, the same man’s thoughts in the near 
Prospect of death. I don’t believe in preaching ‘‘as 
dying unto dying men.” The thoughts produced by 
such preaching may be forced into men’s minds by 

mn sound or manner, but they won’t be real | 
thoughts : they won’t spring out of or act upon real | 


| 
| 
t 
| 


| dying, but living and working men. 


| moment may be dying. 


| he should begin to work. 





life : because most preachers and most hearers are not 
Such thoughts 
may be forced into men’s minds for a time, but they 
won’t stay there. It is not fact that we are always 
dying men, but it is fact that we are men who at any 
Then I say, if this be so, it 
shews that our practical exhortation to the living 
ought to be, that they have no time to lose, that they 


| must not slumber any longer. 


So that, whichever way we take it, the voice of the 
new year to us is, Arise. Gird up thy loins, and wait 


_the Master’s direction, or follow it if thou hast it 


already. And say not, ‘‘I have no work set for me to 


| do.” Every one has work set to do, and none has any 


excuse. In active life there is of course enough, and 
manifest enough: but remember what the poet says, 
** They also serve who only stand and wait.” The 
life of quiet companionship, the life in the sick 
chamber, the life of inability to be up and doing 
outwardly and visibly, these all, have their work to ac- 
complish : to these all sloth is as harmful as to others. 

But we are to do more than arise, And it is 
mainly on this latter portion of the exhortation that I 
would address you. We are not only to arise, but to 
sHINE. And of all days in the year, this one most 
especially renders us the reason why we ought to 


| shine ; and reminds us of the power by which it may 


be effected. ‘‘ Thy Light is come.” This is as much 
as to say, that we have no light of our own. It is a 
reason which we should give to one in darkness, why 
** Rise, for the day has 
arisen: it is light.” The whole matter is so familiar 
to you, that I need not explain further what light is 
here meant. He is come, who is the Light : the light 
of mankind, the light of creation, the light of God’s 
universe. When He was born into this world of ours, 
a star indicated his birth to those Eastern sages who 
watched the brilliant sky which roofs their desert. It 


| was their habit to read coming events in the stars : 


and God for once, through the channel of their pre- 
tended art, revealed to them His everlasting truth. In 
Judza He was born who should be King of the Jews. 
And they came to worship Him, bringing to his cradle 
royal gifts. Again His star, which they had seen in 
their own country, was shining before them, and 
pointed out where He lay whom they sought. It is 
not with the result of their journey that we are busied 
at present, but with that particular symbol which was 
chosen to represent Him, From that birth in Beth- 
lehem, arose upon our race a light never seen before. 
Then, and not till then, our Light came: and it 
became day where it was dark before. How so? 
What do I mean? I mean this: that in that soft 
babe of a few days old, God the Eternal, the Almighty, 
the All-merciful, dwells in our flesh. Form in your 
minds as complete an image as you can of the reality 
of that babe as a human infant. In this respect the 
imagination has abundance of-aid. It has ever been 
esteemed the highest effort of the painter’s art, at all 
to approach the worthy representation of that Child in 
the arms, on the knees, at the bosom of his virgin 
mother. Our picture-galleries, our houses abound 
with such designs by the great masters of art. No 
lovelier subject could be before us from day to day. 
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combining innocence and dignity in that infant form 
and face. He is unclothed, because in Him was no 
sin. 


in mind. 
plating : it is a human child, and that human mother 
bore Him. If He was in all things as we are, with 
one dark exception to sever us, the other member of 
that group was one of ourselves, sinful as we are, 
needing and rejoicing in her Saviour as we do. They 


who feign her sinless, have destroyed the meaning of | 


this group. They proclaimed their fable, and they 
had their gorgeous spectacle in St. Peter’s: but they 
have for themselves and their disciples taken all mean- 
ing out of the most beautiful of all symbolic represen- 
tations. But we retain that meaning. In her, we 
see our humanity as we bear it on us, with all its need 
of pardon and purity: in Him we see that humanity 
also, but not that alone. In that Child, our Light has 
come. In Him our nature, in its integrity, and of 
necessity without its blot of sin, is bound up with the 
glory of the Godhead. 
Raffaelle has laboured to express, in His every look, the 
majesty of God breaking through the soft helplessness 
of the human child. See it, because it is meant to 
convey to us a great lesson—a lesson, not about that 


Child’s probable actual look, but about His glorious | 


character. Art, which is God’s mode of teaching 


not only where words are not understood, but 
also where words fail, strives to set before us not 


the actual, but the ideal. Probably that maiden 
of Nazareth may not have combined in her face, for 
human eyes to see, all that dignity and modesty 
which the painter has so admirably united ; even, more 
probably, the divine Infant concealed His glory, and 
was more like another human babe than we here 
behold Him. But the master’s labouring soul wanted 
by this group to preach to us divine truth : he wanted 
to lead our thoughts up through the human to the 
Divine in union with it: to say to every beholder of 
his picture, and to all our race, “Thy light is come.” 

Thy light. There are many lights shining, 
glorious in themselves, which are not our lights, 
The sun indeed is in some sense ours. 
lightens only half our outward life, and none of 
our inward, The immortal part of man owes no light 
to the sun: and when we shall walk and reign in 
light, he shall no longer shine. Again, many lights 
have beamed forth over man’s reason and intellect— 
wonderful lights, which have lit up whole regions of 
the earth, and whole ages of time: but these have 
not penetrated into the inner chamber of man’s spirit, 
so that he can see by them to do the work of his life. 


They light, so to speak, the passages and corridors of | 


his building ; but they leave that one place dark, 
where alone light is absolutely necessary for him. 


But this light—this, which was pointed out by the | 


star of Bethlehem, is thy light, my light, is every 
man’s light. ‘*That was the true light, which by 
coming into the world lighteth every man.” 

And how? Because, henceforth, God is revealed in 
our flesh. First, God, as reconciled to man. Without 
his favour man’s course is darkness: death spiritual 


| 
Those master hands have vied with one another in | 


He is never seen without her, in order that the | 
fact that his close contact with us may be ever borne | 
It is no angel form that you are contem- | 
| covenant ; bound closer than man to his friend, or 


See how the pencil of | 


But he | 


i 


is at the end of his mental part, as death natural is at 
the end of his bodily part: the falling to pieces of 
his soul, the eternal discord of a spirit divided against 
itself. But now, his light is come. This Babe, whom 
we are visiting to-day under the beams of that star, is 
Emmanuel, God with us; bound to us in loving 


husband to his wife ; inseparably, eternally. Though 
the cross on Calvary first saw the covenant of recop- 
ciliation sealed, the manger at: Bethlehem saw jt 
drawn up and exhibited to the sons of men: nay, 
more, saw its effects by anticipation—God with man 
|—God in man—the manhood taken into God, 
Henceforth there is over man’s course no more dark- 
ness, but light: if that course and its end be dark 
after all, it is dark in itself, and not because of God: 
dark, because man on his own account has made its 
light into darkness. Henceforth, there is no frown on 
the Eternal Countenance : all is grace, all is loving 
| kindness—we are accepted in the Beloved, ‘God 
sent His only begotten Son into the world, that the 
world through Him might be saved.” 

And next, in this Babe our light has come, because 
in Him God is revealed as enlightening and purifying 
|us. When they who have been sitting in darkness 
first see a great light, it is too much for them, and 
overpowers their vision. If the chamber curtains be 
suddenly undrawn when the summer sun is shining in, 
the eye shrinks back, and hides itself from the painful 
| shock. The revealing must be gradual, to be endured. 

And even so it is with all men as regards purity, and 
as regards divine knowledge. We could not bear, 
we have no vision for, the degrees of wisdom, of 
love, of holiness, which we hope one day to attain. 
If heavenly light at once were poured in on us as it 
is up there, we should shrink away unblessed by it. 
We should think it an unwelcome and a dreary thing. 
Such light would be no light for us ; it would be dark 
| with excess of light. But here also, our light is 
come : the light for us: light to bless, and not to 
dazzle. This Babe, over whose cradle hangs the 
| guiding star, blazes not out upon the astonished earth 
| with unbearable splendour: rather, like the first 
gleam of dawn swathed in the soft folds of the 
morning clouds, shall His light wax onwards, we 
| hardly know when: He shall grow up as a tender 
| plant : increasing in wisdom and stature, and in 
favour with God and man. He has emptied him 
i self of his brightness that we might look on Him, 
and be enlightened according to our power and 
measure. For as He grew, so does his blessed in- 
fluence grow, in enlightening and purifying. We 
| may elevate the grand prophecy of our own blessed 
Martyr, and say that in the manger at Bethlehem a 
Candle was lit upon earth, which shall never be put 
|out. This is true of the whole human race. A 
| thousand graces and virtues and kindnesses and cour- 
tesies were then kindled which the world never heard 
of before. ‘Faculties of man then reverted to God's 
| use and his own, of which, since the Fall, the devil 
| had had the handling. And though amidst conflict 
| and contrast,—darkness blacker because light ™ 
brighter,—ever since then has the blessed influence 
been waxing on, casting down one by one the strong: 
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holds of the enemy : the combat shifting ever onwards 
and upwards, till all shall be light and there shall be 
po darkness at all. And this is also true of the indi- 
yidual soul. When the spark from this Our Light 
enters, it may be as nothing—a passing emotion—a 


among the cares and the businesses of life, almost un- 
heeded. But there is a good Guardian who cares for 
it and cherishes it, and the word of God fans it into a 
flame, and the inner man is brightened by it, and the 
dark shadows flee away: and ever as time goes on, 
more and more of the man is enlightened, is purified : 
his desires rise from the level earth, and begin to 
search the bright heavens, and to soar within sight of 
the rainbow round the Throne: his path of life is 
cleared, and the faces of friends and foes look out 
from the mist : gladness is in his heart, and flowers 

ing beneath his feet ; for his Light is come. His 
light ; light which shall not desert him, but shall be 
ever his; shall not fail him, but shall always be suf- 
ficient. As we go on in life, this world’s light suffices 
not for our failing vision ; our sun is westering, and 
the shadows are dark and long: but the longer a 
Christian lives, the better shall that his light serve 
him. As time waxes old with him, the lustre of the 
eternal day shall shine onward. 

Our light has come: but it is as yet veiled from 
our sight. At some time God, shall stand by our 
earthly bed, and shall touch us and wake us; and 
then the liberated soul shall open her eyes upon the 
light in its beauty and glory. 

But our text recalls us, and the necessity of con- 


word that catches the ear—a gentle thought gliding in | 


| cluding recalls us, to the command given. Shine, 
| for thy light is come. ‘* Shine,” or, as our margin 
| has it, ‘be enlightened.” It is in reality all one ; 
| for St. Paul tells us, Eph. v. 13 (correct render- 
| ing), ‘* whatever is shone upon, is light ;” what- 
ever is enlightened becomes itself in turn a source of 
light. As the moon reflects the sun, so he that is en- 
lightened by Christ reflects Christ. He was once 
darkness, but he is now light in the Lord. Arise, 
then, and shine. Make your plans for this year ; set 
about them, for there may be no time tolose: and let 
them all be conceived with this ruling idea, how best 
to be filled with, and to give forth to others, this thy 
Light which is come to-day. Shine—not in the world’s 
sense of being admired, of being preéminent in any- 
thing notable or splendid, but as the dewdrop shines 
among a million, because it is visited by the sun, not 
for any that shall pass by and notice it. Whether 
men approve or disapprove, whether they applaud or 
condemn, reflect thy Light which is come ; if it be true 
light, they may condemn, but they shall not quench 
it, nor shall it have shone in vain. Shine on in hu- 
mility, shine on in purity. Be not tempted to feed 
thy flame by self-assertion, by seeking praise, by 
courting popular favour ; in acts, in words, above all, in 
thy thoughts, be self-forgetting, be retiring, be modest. 

While we have the Light, let us come to the Light, 
let us walk by the Light, let us exhibit the Light to 
others ; let us be known for truth, for peace, for love ; 
after his example, and by his power, through whom 
the Father hath called us out of darknesss into his 
marvellous light. 








Le Pire Hyacintue, from the pulpit of Ndétre 
Dame, has lately expressed his admiration at the 
spectacle of a praying nation, and has reproached his 
audience with the fact that it is not in Catholic 
France, but in Protestant England and Protestant 
America, on occasions of great calamity or of great 
Tejoicing, that national fasts or thanksgivings have 
been held. At the opening of the new year, though 
no public “ spectacle” could have met the eye of the 
French orator, the reality of that which he professed 
to admire might have been found throughout England 
and the rest of the Protestant world. 


earnest men and women might have been found 


48. to show that a deep sense of the need and the value 
of prayer is growing up in the hearts of all who are 


Possibly, the great measure of outward success that 


twenty or thirty years, the rapid expansion of Bible, 
and of religious institutions of every kind, have led 


ee 
— 





gathered round the throne of grace, in such numbers | 


‘toneerned for the cause of Christian truth and life. | 
| first days of 1867. 
has attended religious movements during the past | think of such things without solemn and anxious feel- 
| Ings. 
Missionary, and educational societies, the great 
increase of churches, chapels, colleges, and schools, | numberless blessings that still remain. Happily the 
| year did not begin, like many of its predecessors, 
to a lessened sense of the value of what the authors | 
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| and pioneers of these movements felt to be the main- 
| spring of ‘their cause. But the gathering clouds in 
| the religious firmament, the development of sacra- 
| mentarianism, rationalism, worldliness, luxury, or 
| self-indulgence, in immediate connection with Chris- 

tian communions, and out of their very bosom, have 

now given a salutary impulse to the use of the 
| weapon which John Eliot placed first in his famous 

formula, ‘‘ Prayer and pains can do anything.” It is 
| not in a mere spasmodic impulse, but in a deep, calm 
| sense of danger, and a deep calm reliance on the 


In reply to | Power that can avert it, that the explanation must 
the invitation to united prayer on the second week of | be sought of the increased and increasing interest 
January, by the Evangelical Alliance, groups of | felt in these occasions of united prayer. 


The year has opened amid outward tokens of 
disaster that to one disposed to belief in omens would 
have foreboded anything but good. A heavy storm 
of snow by land, and a sad array of shipwrecks by 
sea, formed the chief part of the chronicle of the 
No sober and serious mind can 


But it is a happy thing when the presence of 
a disaster in some shape leads the mind to recall the 


amid wars and rumours of wars; nor did anxious 
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hearts tremble for the time when kings go forth to 
battle. From the Tuileries, where an opposite mani- 
festo might at one time have been looked for, there | century, shall not, even before these things come to 
was no sound but of peace on earth, if not also good | pass, shake to their foundations both the Church and 
will to men ; and the Exhibition, destined to reach a | the throne of these realms.” 
pitch of unrivalled grandeur, is looked forward to as The rector of St. Alban’s, Holborn, has circulated 
the occasion of binding the nations in amity, and | an address among his congregation, in which, in defe. 
giving an impulse to all the arts of peace. It is | rence to the opinion of the Bishop and the Lower 
reasonable to hope that the year may witness no | House of Convocation, he has intimated that the 
battle of the warrior, ‘‘ with confused noise, and gar- | practice of censing persons and things will be discon. 
ments rolled in blood ;” but that it will be marked | tinued in his church. But, so little moved is he by 
by no new phases of the ‘‘war of opinion,” and no | the spirit of real deference either to Bishop or Conyo. 
conflicts and increased vehemence in the ecclesiastical | cation, that he gives no indication of withdrawing the 
arena, the most sanguine on-looker could not dare to | dogma of the Real Presence which the ceremonies are 
anticipate. designed to support ; while, in reference to the charge 
Towards the end of the year, two letters of Lord | that such practices are fitted to carry their people to 
Shaftesbury to the editor of the Times, written in a | Rome, he says, that if a man has no stronger ground 
spirit of great excitement and alarm, showed the | against Rome than some contest about what he calls 
sense entertained by his lordship and his friends of | ‘* Catholic and Protestant,” it is very likely he will 
the danger to which the cause of Protestantism is ex- | go, But Mr. Mackonochie is thankful that his church 
posed in England from the recent development of | is in a very different position. ‘The Church of Eng. 
ritualism. His only hope was in the laity. In his | Jand is the one only Christian body having mission 
first letter, he declared his opinion that the cause of | from Christ to this land, and on this she founds her 
the Reformation in England was in peril, and in his | claim on your allegiance. She is the only Church in 
second, he deliberately repeated his conviction that it | the world that can claim the joint British and Saxon 
was not the cause of the English Church merely, but | succession. The succession of the old British Chureh, 
that of the Reformation itself, that was endangered | founded by St. Paul or one of his immediate com- 
by the present movement. As for Scotland, once so | panions, and that of the later Saxon Church, founded 
zealous in the cause, he held her to be asleep in false | by St. Augustine, meet in her, and in heralone. . . . 
security, and therefore to be in the greatest danger of | It is on this footing that we may rest secure.” Who 
all. Entirely sympathising with Lord Shaftesbury in | could fail to be secure with one foot on the British 
his view of the preéminently serious crisis in which | and the other on the Saxon succession? Could Lord 
the Protestant cause is now placed, we cannot but | Shaftesbury, or 8. G. O., or Bishop Waldegrave have 
think that a little more calmness and discrimination in | thought of this when they ventured to predict that 
his attacks on others might not only be looked for in | many ritualists would land in Rome? Of course 
one occupying so high a position, but would really be | Archbishop Manning, Dr. Newman, and hundreds 
far more effectual in promoting the cause so dear to | more, had their feet on this twofold rock ; but where ~ 
his heart. are they now? The parishioners of St. Alban the 
The Bishop of Carlisle has issued a pastoral letter on Martyr must be slow indeed, if this boasted bulwark 
the subject of ritualism, addressed to the clergy and | against Rome excites anything but a smile. 
laity of his diocese. He maintains that there is now To every gentle heart it must be a source of most 
no doubt that an organised movement is going on for | bitter grief that the devout and loving Keble should 
the reinstatement of those distinctive observances and | have been hardly gathered to his fathers when a bitter 
doctrines of the Church of Rome which were cast forth | strife was raised over his grave. Throughout ninety- 
at the time of the blessed Reformation. The sacrifice | five editions of ‘‘ The Christian Year” the poem on 
of the mass, with all its attendant vestments, lights, | the Gunpowder Treason had contained the stanza— 
censings, and prostrations ; auricular confession, with 


they do at present, who shall say that a fearful reaction, 


similar to that of the later half of the seventeenth 


all its consequent sacerdotal influences ; the loosening O come to our Communion Feast, 

: . et ee A a There present in the heart, 
of family ties of God’s institution and working, through Not in the hands, the Eternal Priest 
fraternities and sisterhoods of man’s invention ; the Will his true self impart. 


introduction of hymns of ominous doctrinal import in Lae 
unaccustomed but highly significant parts of the ser- | It was with great surprise that in an edition issued 
vice ; the use of services wholly unauthorised, with | after Mr. Keble’s death readers found the third line 
still more marked Romeward tendencies ; and even | altered, the word ‘‘ not” being replaced by “as.” In 
indications in the direction of Mariolatry itself, are | vindication of the change it is alleged that before his 

















pointed to as evincing the truth of the assertion. The death the author expressed himself in favour of the 
end of this must be the absorption of many into the | alteration, and had written that he meant to adopt it, 
Papal vortex, and the remaining of others within the | if another edition of the book should be called for. If 
English communion, to do the work of the enemy by | the executors felt it incumbent on them to comply 
undermining Scriptural faith, until in another genera- | with his wish, a more inopportune moment could not 
tion the bulwarks of the Protestant Church shall be have been found. Mr. Hubbard, M.P., writes, de- 
sought for in vain, and another Gospel shall have | ploring the change :—‘‘ The blessings which have 
usurped the place of the truth asit isin Jesus. ‘ But, | arisen to the present generation of English churchmen 
indeed,” adds Dr. Waldegrave, ‘if things go on as | from the teaching of Keble’s hymns are so priceless, 
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so immeasurable, that Keble’s executors will, I trust, 
retrace a step which will materially detract from the 
circulation of ‘The Christian Year,’ and impair the 
confiding love which is entertained for the name of its 
honoured author.” Through Dean Ramsay, Scotland 
sends up a deprecating cry, the Dean declaring, with 
truth, that not only Episcopalians of every shade of 
opinion, but many Presbyterians of every denomi- 


“The Christian Year” being turned into the book of 
a . 
es cack will be very sad. 
in Scotland the effects will be what Dr. Pusey and 
Mr, Liddon would themselves be the first to deplore. 
‘The Christian Year’ has exercised the happiest 
influence amongst us. It exhibited deep and earnest 
piety in connection with Church of England theology, 
but with no special mark of extreme opinions. Just 
as Watts and Doddridge wrote popular hymns with 
no savour of dissent, and as Toplady wrote hymns 
without the brand of his ultra-Calvinism, so Keble 
wrote beautiful and pious lines which were cordially 
received without suspicion by Episcopalians of all 
shades of opinion and by many Presbyterians of all 
denominations. The whole aspect of the case will be 
changed by this alteration. Keble will be held up as 
the champion of the Romanist party in the Church of 
England. A few hesitating expressions of a man who 
had passed his threescore and ten will be made to 





‘The Christian Year.’ I had hoped to see a noble 
contribution from Scotland of a general character to 
the memory of the sacred poet. 
alteration it cannot be—I speak at. least for myself, 
and I believe I speak for others. Is it too late to 
recall the decision ?”? The appeal to Mr. Liddon is in 
vain. Ina very long letter to the Guardian he vin- 
dicates the alteration, and maintains the reasons for it 
tobe overwhelming. The popularity of ‘‘The Christian 
Year” may be destroyed ; its influence as a channel 
of good to thousands may be abruptly terminated ; the 
saintly odour that has surrounded the name of Keble 
may be scattered to the winds; the project of the 
Keble College may be shattered ; yet Keble’s intention 
must be respected, the alteration must be made. iat 
justitia, ruat celwm ! Unhappily one cannot but re- 
member the adage that there is but a step between the 
sublime and the ridiculous. Can any one doubt how 
Mr. Keble would have acted had he been alive ? 

In presiding at a meeting of the Baptist Missionary 
Society at Oxford, Mr. Goldwin Smith, late Professor 
of Modern History, took occasion to comment on that 
Worship of force which seems to be patronised in the 
_ Speeches and letters of some of those who have upheld 
the policy of Governor Eyre. He regarded such treat- 
ment of the negro race as an utter perversion of the 
order of Providence, and of the purpose designed to 
be accomplished by the inequalities of individuals and 
of races, ‘‘The part of the more gifted or more for- 
Ward race, as of the more gifted or more forward man, 
8 to help the less gifted and the more backward, not 
to exterminate them. By helping them ou they help 
8, and advance their own character in the highest 





tee 


} 
and those which it may confer on future generations 


nation, are pained to the heart at the thought of | 


‘*The alteration was uncalled for: the | 
I am quite sure that | 


counteract the happy effects of ninety-five editions of | 


With the proposed | 


sense ; and that these exertions of benevolence may 
take place, seems to be the reason why Providence 
permits such great inequalities in the world. Curious 
doctrines for a Christian nation are afloat. The great 
organs of our national morality tell us that the sub- 
ject races are destined to melt away beneath the rays 
of a higher civilisation. These are the sort of people, 
I suspect, against whom, in the garotting season, we 
provide ourselves with life preservers, but, falling in 
with them in some lonely place, we should melt away 
beneath the rays of their civilisation. These principles, 
if you look at them, mean, in fact, the unscrupulous 
dominion of strength over weakness, which, in the 
end, would be the overthrow of all civilisation, The 
negro being at present the lowest and most despised 
member of the community of man, the application to 
him of the physical force doctrine is morally the thin 
| end of the wedge; but the thin end of the wedge 

always is thin. Perhaps, however, under his dusky 

skin he may have gifts which education will bring to 

light ; and which, when brought to light, may form 
| in their way a valuable addition to the common store 

of mankind. At all events, he has the humble gift of 

being able to work in those regions better than the 

white man ; and by virtue of that gift he seems destined 
, to be the principal inhabitant of a large and fruitful 
| portion of the earth. Christianity assumes the unity 
| of the human race, and its constant aim is to make 
"one great community of man. To prosecute that aim 
| among the people of the West Indies the Baptist mis- 
sions go forth. That task is appointed to them among 
| the churches. When the divisions of Christendom are 
| healed, as healed some day they will be, the work, if 


| well done, will be gratefully acknowledged and re- 
corded by the whole united Church.” 

A very opportune and able lecture has been deli- 
vered in Edinburgh by the Hon. Lord Ardmillan, one 
| of the Judges of the Supreme Court, and a man of 
| high professional reputation and Christian character. 
| Its opportuneness consists in its addressing very 
_ wholesome Christian counsels to the young men of 

Edinburgh at a time when their minds are liable to 
be unsettled by some of the lectures delivered in what 
| is called the Philosophical Institution. | Admirably 
| managed in many ways, and supplying a real deside- 
_ ratum to a large part of the community, the Philoso- 
| phical Institution has shown a painful tendency to 
| bring on its platform men who do not scruple to show 
| their hostility to the faith and hope of Christians. 

On a late occasion, in some geological lectures, 

opinions so offensive were expressed, that a disruption 
| of the Institution might have occurred had the lecturer 
| not taken refuge in * explanations.” Lord Ardmillan 
does not address the “ Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
| ciation ” in any spirit of antagonism to the other, but 
the tone of his lecture shows how deeply he feels its 
defects. The concluding sentences of the lecture 
indicate the spirit which it breathes :—‘* There is no 
duty, no study, no pleasure, no society, no attach- 
ment from which the principles and sentiments of true 
religion should be excluded, Our ordinary labours, 
public or private, official, professional, or handicraft ; 
our studies in every department ; all innocent, genial, 
and gladsome pursuits, tempered by reason: all our 
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attachments and affections to family, friends, and 
country, will be the better, the purer, and the happier, 
for the presence and the influence of true and happy 
piety. They do not know aright the mind or the heart 
of man who would trust to either, apart from the 
influences of religion. They know not what the 
Christian religion is, who imagine that she comes into 
mind or heart to quench any noble aspiration, any 
generous feeling, any patriotic devotion, any sweet 
and tender family or friendly affection. She comes 
to quicken, to deepen, to elevate them all—to give 
new life to everything within us that is worthy of 
living. As, therefore, there is no real and sound 
religion which is not illustrated by brotherly love and 
Christian fellowship, so let us also remember that 
there is no pure, or safe, or happy fellowship which 
does not rest or move on Christian principle. 
there may be true fellowship with one another, there 
must be fellowship with God and with his Son, Jesus 
Christ. The work of his grace is not to discharge or 
extract, but renew and sanctify the humanity that is 
within us, and to restore us to that image of God in 
which, as men, we were created. While we are in 
this world we must work, and feel, and live as men. 
But the Christian knows and feels that, of religion— 
or rather of Him whom religion teaches us to love and 
trust —it is the peculiar office to hallow and purify all 
the best of what is human by the presence and power 
of what is divine. If we thus pass on through the 
course of our pilgrimage, trusting, working, loving, in 
such fellowship as this, we may be enabled to say in 
the words of one of the recently published hymns of 
my friend, Dr. Horatius Bonar :— 


So shall no part of day or night 
From sacredness be free, 
And all my work, at every step, 
Be fellowship with Thee.” 


An address of very similar tone and bearing to 
Lord Ardmillan’s has been delivered in Glasgow by 
another eminent member of the legal profession— 
Mr. Moncrieff, M.P., Dean of the Faculty of Advo- 
cates, and late Lord Advocate. Mr. Moncrieff strongly 
urges the young men of Glasgow to persevere in the 
old paths, and to respect the theological champions of 
the seventeenth century. As for Mr. Darwin, and 
the supporters of the development theory, the antiquity 
of man, and so on, he could not give an opinion as a 
man of science ; but as a lawyer, accustomed to sift 
and weigh evidence, and to decide on what was and 
what was not proved, he could say, after deliberate 
consideration, that the ascertained facts of science 
were wholly insufficient to support the conclusions 
deduced from them. 


If France shall not obtain in general repute a 
character for morality as low, as her renown for taste 
and skill in the decorative arts is high, it will not be 
through the fault of some of her prominent men, in 
proclaiming her corruptions. We have already re- 
ferred to the sermons of Le Pere Hyacinthe in Nétre 
Dame. The subject of his ‘* Conferences” this season 
has been domestic life. 


That | 


| 





| 


In his sermons he has taken | means to keep the unbelievers at arm’s length. 


relations in France, and to trace to it the want of that 
vigorous progressive life that characterises other 


nations, With less of the oratorical, and more of the 
calmness of a man of business, M. Laplay, Com. 
missioner-General of the Exhibition of 1867, has given 
his opinion that Russia, England, and the United 
States are the three countries that have made the 
greatest progress during the last two centuries, But 
nothing can exceed the violence of the charges brought 
by the Bishop of Orleans against the state of Franee, 
His pamphlet, ‘‘ L’Athéisme et le Péril Social,” is de- 
signed as a reply to the remarks occasioned by a 
previous letter on the ‘* Malheurs et les Signes du 
Temps.” Atheism, he says, aboundsin France, War 
against God is the peril of the day. Contemporary 
atheism is aspiring to reorganise everything without 
God, or rather against God. Some modification of 
his charges must take place if it be considered that 
whatever is said or done against Catholicism or the 
Pope is regarded in the same light as if done against 
God. The conclusion, as given by the correspondent 
of a London paper, is very blasphemous. ‘The 
moments of Pius [IX are numbered. The moan of the 
Crucified scarcely rises to his lips: * Ut quid derdli- 
quistt me?’ The victim of Calvary throws his eyes 
on every side, and sees no help coming: ‘ Circum. 
spexi, et non erat auwiliator.’ Europe stands by 
affrighted, beholding the long agony. A cold stupor 
has frozen every heart. The Holy Victim, the Grand 
Pontiff, can only cover his head with his mantle, and 
cry, as he falls, to the most Christian nation, 
*Tu quoque, fili!? I repeat it, to the honour 
of my country: all honest hearts are petrified: a 
blush is on every visage. There are only Scribes 
and Pharisees among us to- stand by and cry, 
Crucifigatur !” 

But when we pass over to Rome and see how this 
Vicar of Christ is demeaning himself under the un- 
heard-of calamity of being left without an army by 
France, we find he has still got strength enough for a 
new, very paltry, and pitiable act of intolerance. What- 
ever come of the Presbyterian Cumming’s prediction 
that 1867 is to see the end of the Papacy, the Pope 
is determined that it shall at least see the end of 
Presbyterian congregations at Rome. Mr. Lewis, 
a minister of the Free Church of Scotland, who 
has been holding religious services for the Scotch 
visitors at Rome, and Mr. Williamson, who represents 
the Established Church, have been told that, unless 
their services (which have been held six and four 
years respectively) are discontinued, they shall be 
sent out of Rome. Even men of the world cannot 
refrain from holding up their hands in astonishment at 
the paltry act. *‘So, the French being gone,” says 
the Times, ‘‘ the Pope is himself again! The theory 
upon which the Temporal Power is based receives 4 
most practical demonstration. Without absolute 
sovereignty, as we have been told a thousand times, 
there was for the Vicar of Christ no personal inde- 
pendence; without this, consequently, no free exercise 
of his spiritual supremacy, no power to hold the faith 


up to its standard of genuine orthodox purity; no 
The 


occasion to expose the rotten condition of the social | emancipation is now complete, and we see the first 
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use the freedom of the Church is put to. Since the 
11th of December, every trace of that Protectorate 
which implied captivity has disappeared. The French 
are out of Rome ; the Italians will not go in except 
at the Pope’s express bidding. Pius IX., in command 
of his Zouaves and the Antibes Legion, is every inch 
aking. He can bind and loose in this world, as he 
claims the power to do in the next. He only lifts his 
little finger—and the Rev. James Lewis is annihi- 
lated.” 

But while the Lady of the Seven Hills is sending 
Protestant ministers to the rightabout, the Bride of 
the Adriatic is throwing her gates open to strangers of 
every name and denomination. It is almost amusing 
to read of the changes that have already occurred in 
Venice since the Italian tricolor displaced the Austrian 
eagle. The British and Foreign Bible Society has 
already ten, and the Scottish Bible Society three, col- 
porteurs in the Veneto, An Evangelical Italian ser- 
vice has been begun in Venice with an audience, con- 
sisting at first of seven brethren, but rapidly increasing 
from night to night. Dr. Phillip, a missionary from 
Leghorn, has been looking after the Jewish population. 
A lutheran church, whose front-door has been shut 


pastor of the German congregation has been treated 


bid for popularity. In many of the churches a large 
placard is displayed, intimating a ‘‘ plenary indul- 
gence every day as in St. John Lateran in Rome.” 
The priests have been prominent in blessing the new 
régime ; but something in the facility with which they 


to conciliate confidence. 

The results of six years’ Evangelical work in the old 
capital of the Italian Bourbons have been such as to 
command a prominent and full description from the 
correspondent of the Times, There are now in Naples 


féte was the occasion of the letter in the Times. 
Besides secular instruction, these children are receiv- 


determination evinced, in spite of difficulties, to enjoy 
the benefits of the schools, have been very remarkable. 


Christmas festivities—there are yet 17,000,000 people 
in Italy who can neither read nor write ! 


ments, grown in a few years to such considerable 
dimensions, to form too favourable a notion of the 
religious state of Italy. Writing from Ancona, Mr. 


with a somewhat more sombre picture. The priestly 
_ Party have succeeded in getting the Evangelical place 
of meeting at Barletta closed, the well-known scene of 

@ massacre. Of the general condition and prospects 
of religion in Italy he says, that while there are souls 
in Italy hungering and thirsting for the bread of life, 
they are very few. As a nation, the Italians are not 
only not prepared for the Gospel, but have no desire for 








up since 1816, during the whole time of the Austrian | 
rule, has had its main portal thrown open, and the | 


with much consideration by Victor Emmanuel. On | 
the other hand, the Papal authorities are making a | 


have done so seems suggestive of insincerity, and fails | 


four Evangelical churches, while the schools connected | 
with them number 430 children, whose Christmas | 


ing most careful religious training, ad in several | 
instances the anxiety that has been shown, and the | 


One appalling fact is stated in the account of these | 


Probably we are apt, when we read of such move- | 


Meyer, Free Church Jewish missionary, presents us | 


it, Many of the Bibles and tracts, very freely distributed 
among the soldiers of the army, were cut up or burnt. 
What else could be expected of a nation whose lower 
classes are demoralised, sunk in superstition and vice, 
while the educated, if not down-right infidels, are 
more or less touched with Voltairianism ? If humility 
is a necessary preparation for the Gospel, what can its 
reception be from a people puffed up with pride and 
self-confidence? Not only did they welcome war 
with unbounded delight, but they were absolutely con- 
fident of victory, and their confidence was founded 
simply on the supposed superiority of their army and 
navy. Neither individually nor officially the slightest 
allusion was made to the God who reigneth, who does 
according to his will among the armies of heaven and 
the inhabitants of the earth, and whose words are, 
‘© Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
| saith the Lord.” Since the conclusion of the war, 
| and the annexation of Venetia, there have been no 
signs of humiliation, no grateful acknowledgments of 
undeserved mercies, Discontent, grumbling, and 
mutual recrimination were general while the negocia- 
tions for peace were going on ; and, probably, when 
the present jubilation has subsided, the same symp- 
toms will reappear. There will be an agitation for 
the annexation of Rome, and the nation will not be 
in a settled state till the Roman question is settled. 
Such a restless condition is unfavourable to the pro- 
gress of the Gospel, and until it is removed little can 
| be expected. Yet let no man’s hands hang down. 
| The Lord has almost miraculously opened doors long 
closed to the preaching of the Gospel, and unless He 
| close them again, we dare not leave them. Labour-. 
| ing in the stronghold of the Roman Antichrist, an 
| easy victory cannot be looked’ for ; but it is certain 
| that the Roman Court is not indifferent to the Evan- 
| gelistic efforts now going on. The call is to be stead- 
fast and unmoveable ; always abounding in the work of 
the Lord, and continuing instant in prayer. 





In crossing over to what, in technical language, is 
more strictly the field of missions, our attention is 
_again arrested by the marked and serious difficulty 
| experienced by the various churches and societies in 
finding suitable agents for foreign work. Dr, Thom- 
son of Edinburgh, in a recent address, states that 
while his congregation has been in search of a mis- 
| sionary to Jamaica for a year and a half, to succeed 
one who has been invalided, they have not had a single 
| application. The ministers of the Established Church of 
Scotland in Bombay make an appeal to their brethren 
at home, in which they say that their only Scotch 
missionary is on the eve of returning through ill 
health ; that a Free Church layman, with whom they 


had agreed to superintend their institution for six © 


months, has accepted another situation ; and that the 
missionary school of 300 children, meeting in a noble 
building, would be chiefly taught by heathen masters. 
According to Dr. Thomson, the Free Church, the 
Church Missionary Society, the London Missionary 
Society, the American Board of Missions, and the 
other missionary associations and churches, were all 
suffering from the same dearth. He could not avoid 
the conclusion that there was something alarmingly 
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wrong in the religious condition of the churches, and 
that the main thing needed was a strong tide of living 
piety. The era of romance in missions had passed 
away, and the era of hard, dull, commonplace plod- 
ding had succeeded. This tended to chill the feelings 
that the other era had awakened. ‘*Then I cannot 
help fearing that the inveterate propensity which has 
been shown—especially within the last few years—by 
literary men of an irreligious spirit, and not unfre- 
quently by licentious men who had been carried by 
commerce or other causes to mission fields, and found 
the missionary to be an irritating restraint upon the 
indulgence of their vices—greatly to depreciate and 
under-estimate the actual results of foreign missions, 
which though hitherto to a large extent of a preparatory 
nature have yet been very great, has had a damping 
effect upon many Christians of a weak faith.” Dr. 


Thomson earnestly called his brethren to more serious | 
consideration of the subject, and proposed a variety of | 
measures with the view of stirring up the people of | 


their congregations, and encouraging young men of 
suitable talents and temper for the work. 


The Wesleyan Missionary Notices continue to pre- | 


sent a very favourable account of the extensive 
awakening in South Africa, connected with the preach- 
ing tours of the Rev. William Taylor. The Watch- 
man indorses the favourable view given in the 
Notices, notwithstanding that the local press has in 
some instances been opposed to it. From Bathurst, 
Mr. Green writes :—‘‘ The recent visitation has been 
the most remarkable I ever knew. I have seen revivals 
in England many years ago, and in this country on 
several occasions, but this I can only compare to the 
deep, calm flowing of the river of life through the 
country ; and every thing liveth whither the river 
cometh.” One is apt to suppose that temporarily 
excited feelings have much to do with the scenes that 
are witnessed at revivals ; and therefore one is glad 
when things occur to show that the conscience has 
been touched. It is interesting to be told, in this 


point of view, of the fate of an old debt of 80/. that | 


had caused a constant worry in one of the circuits ; 
how there had been such an increase of contribu- 
tions as not only to pay off the debt, but leave a 
surplus of 251. In preaching, Mr. Taylor sometimes 
took for his text the Ten Commandments, explaining 


and applying them, and dwelling especially on the Kaffir | 


sins—theft, falsehood, and licentiousness, Mr. Dug- 
more says that not only have the ‘love, joy, and 
peace,” which are foremost in the list of the fruits of 
the Spirit, been largely manifested, but more realistic 
and tangible results have also followed. Leaders in 
vice have become leaders in defence of religion. 


Profligates have confessed with shame the sins of the | 
past, and are endeavouring to repair the evil they | 
have done by activity in well-doing. Drunkards, who ' 
were the terror and pest of their neighbourhood, have | 


renounced intoxicating liquors. Profane swearers are 


| 
| shuddering at the remembrance of their blasphemies, 
| Frauds and wrongs have been acknowledged, and 
| restitution made. Long-standing family discords have 
| been healed. It is delightful to read of such blessed 
| results, and there can be little doubt that there has 
| been a solid substratum of real work, for which the 
labours of the missionaries for years past have been 
| preparing the way. But probably a considerable per- 
| centage of the seemingly awakened will not stand the 
| test of time, and some who are first will be last, as 
| the last have been first. But it is refreshing and 
encouraging, let the final result be what it may, to 
hear of such streams breaking out in the desert. 
| The reforming section of the Brahmo-Somaj of 
Calcutta, whose opinions pretty closely coincide with 
Deism, have been much taken with ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” 
It seems to them to represent Christ in the light in 
which they like to view Him, holding Him up to men 
‘as a teacher, a friend, and a reformer, so that they 
may love and follow Him, and He may live in them,” 
but not as Divine. Writing of the educated Hindus, 
| the Rev. J. Vaughan, of Calcutta, says that there 
are very few who honestly long to replace a false re- 
ligion by the true one. The mass of the educated 
| natives are apparently indifferent to the whole sub- 
| ject.” In regard to the reforming party of the Somaj, 
he says: ‘*‘ For my part I do not look for much 
actual fruit from this movement. A great gulf still 
separates the most forward Brahmo from the kingdom 
of Christ. The deity of our blessed Lord is the rock 
of offence, and we all know how possible it is for 
natural men to admire with profound and enthusiastic 
devotion the person and character of Jesus, whilst in 
their heart of hearts they are determined enemies to 
the Lord’s Christ. Still I strongly feel that we 
should show all kindness and consideration to these 
young men, though it is most important that we 
should undeceive them in their notion of having any 
| real fellowship with us, so long as they neglect a 
divine and incarnate Redeemer. Apart from the 
Brahmic Association, I am strongly convinced that 
there is much ground to hope for the educated native 
gentry. For eighteen months back have I been 
visiting them several times a week at their own 
homes. I have found them, as a rule, wonderfully 
| ignorant of the history and doctrines of Christianity ; 
but my experience has shown that they are approach- 
_ able and teachable too. I have been received almost 
universally with kindness ; most interesting conversa- 
tions have been held on’ the all-important topic, and 
| I have ever returned home feeling that a sphere of no 
ordinary interest and moment presents itself in this 
direction. I wish from my heart that every missionary 
in this city could and would devote a portion of his 
time to the visitation of the native gentry. They 
would be repaid by the present pleasure and comfort 
of the work, and the Church might, ere long, reap 
| @ cheering harvest.” 
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YANT-BROWN COD LIVER alL, 


° 
Tue distinctive characteristics which have gained for Dr. pe Jonen’s Orn so much 
celebrity, the entire confidence of the most eminent members of the Medical Profession, and 
an unprecedented amount of public patronage, may be thus concisely enumerated :— 
—Its genuineness, purity, and uniform strength are ascertained and guaranteed. 
IL—Ié contains all the active and essential principles that therapeutic experience has 
found to he the most effective in the operation of the remedy. 
\ J[L—It is palatable, easily taken, and creates no nausea. 
T¥,—It is borne with facility by the most delicate stomach, and improves the functions 
of digestion and assimilation. 
,—Its medicinal properties and remedial action have been found to be immeasurably 
qeater than those of any other kind of Cod Liver Oil. 
V],—From the unequalled rapidity of its curative effects, it is infinitely more economical 
than any which is offered, even at the lowest price. 


» CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


The extraordinary virtues of Dr. pe Jonen’s Licut-Brown Cop Liver Or in 
Pulmonary Consumption may now be considered as fully established. No remedy so rapidly 
restores the exhausted strength, improves the nutritive functions, stops or diminishes 
emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the cough and expectoration, or produces a more 
Parked and favourable influence on the local malady. : 

The following high testimony to the efficacy of Dr. pe Jonau’s Cod Liver Oil in Diseases 
of the Chest, is afforded by Dr. Waupsy, late Physician to the Hereford Infirmary, from his 
own personal experience :— 

“T can take Dr. pz Jonen’s Oil without difficulty or dislike, and with as little inconvenience as water 
alone. Not only in my own case, but in many others I have seen, it has caused an improvement of chest 


ptoms, and an increase of weight so soon and so lastingly, as to be quite remarkable. I believe DR. DE 
NGH'S Oil to be the most valuable remedy we possess for chronic and constitutional disease.” 


GENERAL DEBILITY AND EMACIATION. 


In cases of prostration and emaciation, where the vital forces are reduced, and where 
life appears to be even at its lowest ebb, the restorative powers of Dr. pe Joneu’s Lieut- 
Brown Cop Liver O1t are remarkably manifested. By its administration the natural appetite 
& revived, and the functions of digestion and assimilation are improved, reanimated, and 
regulated ; and, when its use has been steadily persevered in, its peculiar tonic and nutritive 
Properties have entirely restored health and strength to the most feeble and deteriorated 
constitutions. 

The actual benefit derived is thus described by Bensamin CuarKe, Esq., M.R.C.S., F.LS. 
author of “Notes and Suggestions on Cod Liver Oil and its Uses :”— 

“Having myself taken both the Pale and Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil for debility, I am able, from my 

erience, to remark upon their effects and comparative usefulness as remedial agénts. After the Pale 

Oil, an all other remedies that I could think of had failed, I tried, merely as a last resort, Dk. DE.JONGH’s 

ht-Brown Oil. I received immediate relief; and its use was the means of my restoration to health. In 

weir Sensible properties and chemical constituents the Pale Oil and Dr. pg Jona@u’s Light-Brown Oil are 

. medicines ; and, from my observation of their mode of action and effects, I must believe that I have 

~ tients die both in hospital and private practice, some of them of juvenile years, and others in the 
» | own 











life, who in all probability would have been cured if the medical properties of Dr. pz Joneu’s Light- 
Oil had been known as they are now, and its use prescribed?” 





4 [For further Select Medical Opinions, see other side 
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EFFICACY OF DR. DE JONGH'S OIL IN THE TREATMENT OF THR 
DISORDERS OF INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 


In those severe disorders, Jixfantile Wasting and Rickets, from which children suffer 80 
extensively, and which destroy so many infants, the good effects of this Oil are incontestably 
established, its operation being oftentimes so very remarkable as to cure the disease when 
every other remedy had failed, and all hope of saving life had been abandoned. 

Tn cases of languid and imperfect nutrition often observed in children, where the appetite 
is capricious, and digestion slow and painful, and the body becomes weak and wasted, without 
any apparent disease, this Oil, after a few wecks, and sometimes in a few days, has produced 
the most extraordinary transition to a state of normal health. 
Tuomas Hont, Esq., F.R.C.S., Medical Officer of Health to the populous district of 
Bloomsbury, in a communication to the Medical Times and Gazette :— 

“In badly-nourished infants, Dk. DE JonGH’s Licgut-Brown Cop Liver O1n is invaluable. Tho 
rapidity with which two or three tea-spoonfuls per diem will fatten a young child is astonishing. The weight 
gained is three times the weight of the Oil swallowed, or more: and, as children generally like the taste of the 
Oil, and when it is given them, often cry for more, it appears as though there were some prospect of deliverance 
for the appalling multitude of children who figure in the weekly bills of mortality issued from the office of 





This effect is described by 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


From innumerable medical and scientific opinions of the highest character in commendation 
of Dr. pe Joneu’s Licgut-Brown Cop Liver Ott, the following are selected :— 


Sir HENBY MARSH, Bart., M:D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
“T consider Dr. pE Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil 
to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a 
therapeutic agent of great value.” 


Dr. JONATHAN PEREIRA, F.R.S., 
Late Physician to the London Hospital, 


“It was fitting that the author of the best analysis and 
investigations into the properties of this Oil should himself 
be the purveyor of this important medicine. Whether con- 
sidered with reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical 
eg = I am satisfied that for medicinal purposes no 

ner Oil can be procured.” 








Dr. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health, and Chief Analyst to the City 
of London. 

**TIn all cases I have found Dr. pe Jonen’s Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil possessing the same set of properties, among 
which the presence of cholaic compounds, and of iodine in 
a state of organic combination, are the most remarkable. It 
is, I believe, universally acknowledged that this Oil has great 
therapeutic power; and from my investigations, I have no 
doubt of its being a pure and unadulterated article.” 


Dr, BARLOW, 
Senior Physician to Guy’s Hospital. 

*T have frequently reeommgnded persons consulting me 
to make use of Dr. pe JonGu’s Cod Liver Oil. I have been 
well satisfied with its effects, and believe it to be a very pure 
Oil, well fitted for those cases in which the use of that 
substance is indicated.” 


Dr. LAWRANOE, 
Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
“T invariably prescribe Dr. bE JonGu’s Cod Liver Oil in 
preference to any other, feeling assured that I am recom- 
mending a genuine article, and not a manufactured com- 
pound in which the eéficacy of this invaluable medicine is 
destroyed.” 








- 


Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFE, M.D., 
Physician to the British Embassy at Paris. 
*T have frequently prescribed Dr. pE Jonen’s Light. 
Brown Cod Liver Oil, and I have every reason to be satistied 
with its beneficial and salutary effects.” 


Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F.BS., 
Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board. 

* We thfhk it a great advantage that there is one kind of 
Cod Liver Oil which is universally admitted to be genuine 
the Light-Brown Oil supplied by Dr. pE Jonau. It las 
long been our practice, when prescribing the Oil, to recom. 
mend this kind, since, amidst so much variety and uncer. 
tainty, we have confidence in its genuineness.”-—(Extract 
from *‘ Consumption: its Early and Remediable Stages,”) 


Dr, LANKESTER, F.BS., 
Coroner for Central Middlesex. 

**T consider that the purity of this Oil is secured in its 
preparation, by the personal attention of so good a Chemist 
and intelligent a Physician as Dr. pE JonGu, who has also 
written the best Medical Treatise on the Oil with which I 
am acquainted. Hence, I deem the Cod Liver Oil sold 
under his guarantee to be preferable to any other kind as 
regards genuineness and medicinal efficacy.” 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., 
Author of the ‘‘ Spas of Germany.” 

‘Dr. Granville has found that Dr. pe Joneu's Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil produces the desired effect in a shor 
time than other kinds, and that it does not cause the nausea 
and indigestion too often consequent on the administration 
of the Pale Oil.” 


EDWIN CANTON, Esgq., F.R.C.8., 
Surgeon to Charing Cross Hospital. 

** For several years past I have been in the habit of pres- 
cribing Dr. pe Joneu's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and 
find it to be much more efficacious than other varieties of 
the same medicine which I have also employed with a vlew 
to test their relative superiority.” 























“= Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil ¢s sold ONLY in bottles, each bottle being sealed 
with a stamped metallic capsule, and bearing beneath the pink outside wrapper a label with 
Dr. pt JonGu’s stamp and signature, and to these capsules and marks purchasers are earnestly 


. requested to pay particular attention. 


WITHOUT THESE NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. 
FULL DIRECTIONS FOR USE ACCOMPANY BACH BOTTLE. 


SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD & Co, 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
And sold by all respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 
IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d,; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. 





CAUTION.—Jn consequence of the rapid effects produced by Dr. DE Jonen’s Cop Liver Ott, 
and the small quantities required to be taken as compared with other kinds, some unscrupulous dealers, 
with a view to increased profit, endeavour, when Dr. pt Jonen’s OIL is applied for, to recommend or 
substitute different varieties of so-called Cod Liver Oil, sold at a nominally low price. 
therefore solicitously cautioned against proposed substitutions, 


Purchasers arvé 
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BY SPECIAL TO H.B.H. 
WARRANT OF THE 
APPOINTMENT, PRINCE OF WALES. 


J. W. BENSON, 

WATCH, CLOCK, AND CHRONOMETER MAKER, 
Jeweller by Appointment to H.W. the Moharajal of Burdwan. 
25, OLD BOND STREET. 

Steam Factory 58 & 60, LUDGATE HILL, & City Show Rooms. 
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Dusty, 1865. 


SSA 
Lonpon, 1362. 





DURING THIS MONTH. 
JAMES SPENCE and Co, 


Will offer the remaining part of their Winter Stock at GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES; together with several VERY CHEAP LOTS 
of Spring Goods, purchased under favourable circumstances. 

Following is a List of the principal Departments, viz. :— 
SILKS. | ABERDEEN WINCEYS. | FURS. 





MANTLES. | FRENCH MERINOES, HOSIERY. 

JACKETS. FANCY DRESSES. GLOVES. 

SHAWLS. MADE-UP DRESSES. RIBBONS. 
FLANNELS. HABERDASHERY, &c. 





Ladies and the Public are invited to make an early visit of inspection. 
JAMES SPENCE and Co., 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL SILK MERCERS, DRAPERS, &. 
76, 77, & 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


N.B.—Visitors are reminded that St. Paul’s is within five to ten 
minutes’ walk of the principal Railways which have now extended 





their lines to the City. 








K BATING's COUGH LOZENGES: COUGHS. 





KFATING'S COUGH LOZENGES ; ASTHMA. 





EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES: INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION. 





EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES : BRONCHIAL | 


AFFECTIONS. 


TESTIMONIAL, WENDOVER. 

Sir,—I desire to render to you my grateful acknowledgment for the 
benefit received several times in the use of your Cough Lozenges. 

Five years ago, when all other means failed, your Cough Lozenges 
cured me of an attack of Influenza and a dreadful Cough. And since, 
when affected with Hoarseness in the Throat, by having recourse to 
them the Throat is cleared, and enables me to read and sing witha 
clear voice and great pleasure. I remain, yours respectfully, 
| Yo Tos. Keatina, Esq. JOHN POULTON. 
| Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d.; and Tins, 2s 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. 
KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 

Sold retail by all Druggists, &c. 








LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 
INVENTED IN 18388. 








Price 6d. and 1s. per Bottle, 
INDELIBLE 
AND 

INTENSELY BLACK. 

Twenty-seven years’ experi- 
ence has fully established the 
superiority of ‘‘ Lessey’s MArK- 
tno Ink.” Sold by all Chemists 
and Stationers, and 
Wholesale at 97, High Street, 


Marylebone, London. 
LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 


LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 


NI ONIQUVA S.AASSTT 




















The Duty being Reduced, 


HORNIMAN: TEA 


is Eight Pence Cheaper. 
8s. 4d., Reduced to 2s. 8d, 
8s, 8d., Reduced to 8s Od. 
4s, 0d, Reduced to $s, 4d, 
4s. 4d., Reduced to 8s. 8d, 
Genuine Packets are signed 


Hirruinan Co. LONDON 


Original Importers of the Pure Tea, 
ba AGENTS.—Chemists, &e., 
sdvertised in Local Paperg 


CHUBB'S 
PATENT SAFES, 


PATENT DETECTOR 
LOCKS. 


Illustrated Price Lists gratis 
and post-free. 


CHUBB and SON, 
57, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


LONDON ; 
28, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL ; 
16, MARKET STREES, MANCHESTER ; 


AND 
HORSELEY FIELDS, WOLVERHAMPTON. 














CHEAP EDITION.—Just published, Price, in Paper Covers, 1s. ; post free, 1s. 1d.—Former Edition 4s, 6d. 


BY THE TRENT; £250 PRIZE TALE. 


By MRS. OLDHAM. 
GLASGOW SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE LEAGUE, 108, Hope Street. 








GODDARD Sioaeimn PLATE POW 


DER) 








[HIS Powder has now obtained a reputation throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies altogether unequalled by 
any article ever introduced for cleaning Plate. See the Recommendations of more than 500 Leading Firms which accompany eac 
muine box. Sold by all Chemists and the principal Ironmongers and Silversmiths, in Boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each. olesale 


the leading Patent Medicine Houses and Factors; and by the Inventor, Gopparp, Chemist. Leicester. 





HEDGES & BUTLER 


Recommend and guarantee the following Wines :— 


SHERRY, 


At 24s,, 30s., 86s., 428., 48s., 548., 60s., 72s, per dozen. 


CHAMPAGNE, 


At 36s., 42s., 48s., 60s., 66s., 788., 84s. per dozen. 


PORT, 
At 24s., 30s,, 86s., 42s., 488., 548,, 60s., 728., 84s. per dozen. 
CLARET, 
At 18s., 20s., 249., 808., 868., 425., 483., 548., 60s., 72s. per dozen. 
Ae 80s., 368., 48s., 60s., 723., S45. _,, 
Hoc! and Moselle GES 80s., 86s., 48s., 6Us., 728. to 120s. ,, 


On receipt of a Post Office Order or reference, any quantity, with a 
Priced List of all other Wines, will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London; 155, Regent Street, W. Brighton: 30, King’s Road, 
(Originally estaslished a.D. 1667.) 











INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 























! 

























The Sunday Magazine, February 1, 1857, 


: In the 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD, 


Profits on the Largest Scale are Realised, and the 
Whole Profits Divided among Policyholders. 


Note—7Zhere are no Shareholders, as in Life Assurance Companies of the Proprietary Class, 
to receive Dividends from the Profits. 


HENCE, 


In the Scottish Wipows’ Funp, Life Assurance is con- 


ducted under the most favourable circumstances for the 


Assured. 


London, 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, CoRN-!| Manchester, 39 CROSS STREET, KING STREET. 
Dublin, 9 LOWER SACKVILLE STREET. (HILL. Liverpool, ORIEL CHAMBERS, 14 WATER STREET. 
Glasgow, 141 BUCHANAN STREET. | Leeds, 18 EAST PARADE. 





General Financial Results. 


Annual Income . £ 670,000 
Invested Funds ge ge .  «.  ,3860,000 
New Assurances (1865) . 1,045,498 
Gisims Paid... .- . -.—--. --«~- 6,360,000 


Magnitude of Bonuses. 


Up to 31st December, 1859, Profit exceeding TWO MILLIONS STERLING had 
been divided among the Policyholders, and the Bonuses added to the original Sums Assured during 


the entire 14 years 1845 to 1859 averaged 


£2:5s. per cent. per annum, 


believed to be the LARGEST BONUS declared by any Life Office since the Society was 
founded in “1815. 


Forms of Proposal, &$c., may be obtained free of charge at the Head Office, or any of the Agencies. 


Heap OFFICE, SAMUEL RALEIGH, 4/anager- 


St. ANDREW SQ., EDINBURGH, . 
: Fan., 1867. J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 


pated ——_—_—_——_——}- 
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